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Arr. I—THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE— 
RECENT LITERATURE 


Wirn very few exceptions, and these not of the highest 
authority, the leaders in contemporary anthropology hold and 
teach the unity of the human race. This, as Hoernes says, is a 
foundation doctrine." Accordingly, they hold that, however orig- 
inated and in whatever geological period, the human species had 
its beginning and earliest habitat on some one definite portion of 
the earth’s surface, and that from this one primeval center our 
successive generations have spread themselves over the habitable 
globe. A problem of problems, therefore, is the discovery by 
proper scientific methods of the unknown country in which our 
race originally took its place among the living tenantry of the 
earth. The importance of the inquiry is self-evident. A well- 
known anthropologist has recently expressed himself as follows: 
“For the science of Man the question is one of fundamental sig- 
nificance. As a truly scientific ethnology was impossible so long 
as writers sought at the wrong end a point of departure for the 
highest developed of the human races, so must the character, the 
successions and affinities of the extinct races, as well as the 
descent, relationships, and diffusions of the yet surviving ones, 


1 Die Einheit und Gleichheit der menschlichen Art ist eine Grundlehre der Anthropologie. 
Moritz Hoernes, Urgeschichte der Menschheit. Leipzig, 1905, p. 16. 
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remain a book with seven seals to everyone who gropes in the dark 
with respect to this problem, or who, touching the origin and 
provenience of our ancestors, starts from false assumptions.’ 
To students of language, of early arts, of social institutions, civili- 
zation, government, religion, no less than to the anthropologist, a 
knowledge of the true starting point of the development about to 
be studied by them is a desideratum comparable to no other. 
Important, however, as is the problem, a comprehensive treatment 
of it is extremely rare. By a comprehensive treatment is meant 
one in which account is taken of all the lines of evidence entitled 
to a hearing. For many generations partial studies have been 
appearing, probably—on an average—at least one or two a year. 
The data employed, however, have been in nearly every case con- 
spicuously few and plainly inadequate. Even in our own genera- 
tion trained theologians and untrained Bible students have again 
and again propounded new locations for Eden, or new arguments 
for old locations, solely, or almost solely, on the ground of new 
conjectural identifications of the “four rivers” of the Genesis 
paradise. So Cheyne,’ Delitzsch,* Dressler,® Engler,® Fyfe,’ 
Gordon,’ Gunkel,® Haupt,’® Hommel,*? Hymmen,'? Lohan," 


2 Ludwig Wilser, Urheimat des Menschengeschlechts. Heidelberg, 1905, p. 1. 

3T. J. Cheyne, Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel. London, 1907, pp. 84ff., 90 — 
For the true significance of the four rivers, see ‘“The Quadrifurcate River” in Paradise Found, 
pp. 250ff. 

4 Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? Leipzig, 1881.—Answered by Noeideke, Haupt, 
Rassam, and others 

5M. Dressler, Das verlorene Paradies. Article in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, xc, 377-389 
(1897). 

® Moritz Engler, Wirklichkeit und Dichtung. Dresden, 1907. The book in which Engler 
originally announced and advocated his view was reviewed by me in the Boston University 
Year Book, vol. xiii (1886). 

7H. C. Fyfe. An article in Peterson's Magazine for February, 1898. 

8 Gen. Charles George (‘‘Chinese’”’) Gordon, Article in The Universal Review, No. 8, De- 
cember 15, 1888. Sympathetically noticed by J. Zaffanck, in Mittheilungen der k. k. geo- 
graphischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Nos. 5, 6, 1900. 

® Hermann Gunkel, Die Paradieserzihlung. Article in the Deutsche Rundschau for 
October, 1904. Professor Gunkel correctly locates the ideal or heavenly paradise of the sacred 
writer in the celestial region immediately centering about the north pole. See page 62; also 
his Commentary on Genesis, p. 33. 

10 Paul Haupt, Wo lag das Paradies? Article in Ueber Land und Meer, vol. for 1894. 

1! Frits Hommel, Where Was Paradise Situated? Article in Christian Literature, vol. v, 
326-329 (1891).—Hommel’s view is sharply antagonized by Eduard Kénig in pp. 66-75 of 
his Finf neue arabische Landschaft Berlin, 1901. 

12 E. Hymmen, Das Paradies der Bibel, der arischen Vélker und Gétter Urheimat, aufge- 
funden in den Rheinlanden. Leipzig, 2 Aufl., 1902. 

18 Abbe Lohan. Das Paradies nach der Lehre der Katholischen Kirche (Aus dem Franzé- 
sischen). Mainz, 1900. 
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Poertner,!* St. Clair,’® Sherwood,’® and others.17 Among the 
strange locations thus advocated we have the following: an undis- 
covered region in the “Jerahmeel” territory (Cheyne); an oasis 
in Northern Syria (Engler); a region in the northeast corner of 
Arabia (Ilommel); a place in the German Rhineland (Hym- 
men); Somaliland in Africa (Fyfe); the Scilly Islands (General 
Gordon); Jerusalem and its environs (Sherwood). In like man- 
ner trained scientists and untrained writers in scientific lines have 
often taken the data of some one field of nature-knowledge and 
therefrom attempted to show where, at least in predominant prob- 
ability, the ecradleland of our race must have been. Thus 
one has used facts of geography only, another the teach- 
ings of the biology of his day, another the views of 
contemporary paleontologists, another facts of early lan- 
guage-history, racial characteristics, ethnic relationships, 
and so on. In this way opinions confessedly hypothetical 
and tentative have been advanced, even recently, according to 
which our human species “probably” came into being in Equa- 
torial Africa'® (Gerald Massey); in Australia’® (Klaatsch, 
Schoetensack) ; in Southern Asia?® (Zimmermann); in a “now 
vanished Indo-Afriean continent”?! (Keane, L. M. Keasbey) ; or 
“possibly” at each of the poles of the earth—the blacks at the 


™ B. Poertner, Das biblische Paradies. Mainz, 1901. 

18 George St. Clair, The Garden of Eden. Article in Biblia, vol. xi (1898). 

* R. M. Sherwood. The Old Theology. London, 1907. 

Articles in Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica, and similar new dictionaries of the Bible. 
Dr. O. Zoeckler, Die Lage des Paradieses. Article in Beweis des Glaubens, xxxi, 323ff. (1899). 
Sir J. William Dawson, Eden Lost and Found. New York, Chicago, Toronto, 1896. H. 
Rassam, The Garden of Eden. Transactions of the Victoria Institute. 1891-92. 

18 Gerald Massey, Ancient Egypt the Light of the World. 2 vols. London, 1907. On 
Pole-star worship, “in all mythologies,”’ Massey has interesting remarks on page 330. 

” Klaatsch, Entstehung und Entwicklung des M h hiechts. Article in Weltall 
und Menschheit, Bd. ii (1903).— Answered by Rhumbler in Archiv fir Rassen- und Gesellschafts- 
biologie, Bd. i, 6 (1904).—Schoetensack, Die Bedeutung Australiens fir die Heranbildung des 
Menschen. ‘ Verhandlungen des Naturhistorisch—Med. Vereins, N. F., vii, 1 (1902).—An- 
swered by Wilser in Der Naturwissenschaftliche Wochenschrift, N. F., i, 23.—Also by Rhumbler 
in the Korrespondenzblatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, xxxv, 8. 

*” Zimmermann, Zur Frage der menschlichen Urheimat. Article in Politisch-anthro- 
pologische Revue, ii (1903) 

2t“We may suppose Indo-Malaysia to have been the cradleland of mankind.” Professor 
L M. Keasbey in article on “The Descent of Man,” in The Popular Science Monthly, vol. 60. 
372 (1902). In the anthropological journal, Man, and elsewhere, A. H. Keane has pub- 
lished not a little; but, as Deniker, in his Races of Men, remarks: “He is not easy to fol- 
low.” 
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southern and the whites at the northern.”* By no such narrow 
procedures as these is this problem of problems ever to be solved, 
Geology, with its fossils, has facts vital to every scientific investi- 
gation of the question. The testimony of prehistoric climatology 
must in no case be neglected. But to ascertain this testimony, or 
even that of geology, the secular movements and countermove- 
ments of the astronomie universe must be taken into account, 
Paleozodlogy throws light upon the cradlelands and progressive 
_ translocations of all mammals, and, since*man is a mammal, its 
voice must be heeded. But. mammals, like other subjects of the 
animal kingdom, can live only in regions where plant-life has 
anticipated their coming, hence paleobotany insists on being con- 
sulted. Then there are those more specifically human studies, 
anthropology, ethnology, culture-history, mythology, religion; the 
data of these must, most of all, have place in any worthy argu- 
ment. It is a marvel that any man of intelligence should for a 
moment imagine that the cradleland of mankind is ever to be 
credibly located and identified without a careful and critical corre- 
lation of the pertinent facts in all the ranges of human knowledge. 
In the year 1885 the present writer published a more compre- 
hensive synthesis of these facts than had ever before been at- 
tempted.?* The conclusion reached was that the primeval home- 
land of our race was a—later submerged—circumpolar continent 
within the Arctic circle. Some of the lines of evidence then pre- 
sented were as follows: First, the overwhelming majority of bib- 
lical scholars, orthodox as well as heterodox, have openly and 
definitely abandoned the idea that the problem can ever be settled 
by any imaginable interpretation to be put upon the Garden of 





22 Zweipoliges Erdenleben. Von O. F. I. A. Dresden und Leipzig, 1901. The earliest 
writer to suggest this hypothesis, and so far as I know the only one besides this anonymous 
“O. F. 1. A.,” was Count M. F. F. Bjérnstjerna, of Sweden. In a work entitled in the English 
version. The Theogony of the Hindoos; with their Systems of Philosophy and Cosmology 
(London, 1844), he remarks: “As according to the nature of the thing both the polar regions 
must have been prepared equally early for the reception of mankind, it is possible that the 
appearance of man took place at the same time in both regions; perhaps the white race in the 
countries about the North Pole, and the black race in those about the South Pole. A number 
of difficult problems might hence be solved” (p. 177). In “A Suggestion for Anthropologists,” 
printed in Nature, London, June 30, 1887, I called the attention of a later generation to the 
passage. Possibly the anonymous essay above named is a result. 

23 Paradise Found; The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole. A study of the 
Prehistoric World. Boston, 11th ed., 1898. 
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Eden narrative in Genesis. Second, the earliest habitable por- 
tions of the slowly cooling and gradually solidifying globe must 
have been the circumpolar. Third, at one stage in the secular 
cooling of the earth-mass the biological conditions in the circum- 
polar regions must have been more favorable to the origination 
and the diversification of floral and faunal life-forms than any 
existing on any portion of the earth’s surface today. Fourth, the 
scientifie surveys of the floral and faunal life forms of early geo- 
logic ages have led the chief authorities in paleobotany and paleo- 
zodlogy to the conclusion that the earliest diffusion of vegetable 
and animal species over the earth proceeded from one center 
rather than from two, and that this one was within the Arctic 
cirele. Fifth, there is geological evidence that in the Arctic 
regions, in Tertiary times, there existed a circumpolar continent 
with a floral and faunal life analogous to that now found in the 
intertropical latitudes of the earth. Sixth, the common repre- 
sentation that within the Arctic circle darkness reigns six months 
of the year is contrary to observed fact, and utterly ignores some 
of the most fundamental laws governing the production of day- 
light and darkness in the polar zones. Seventh, the early spread 
of shipless paleolithic men over all the continents is more easily 
explained on the theory’ of a primeval Arctic point of departure 
than on any other yet propounded. Eighth, the traditions and 
mythologies of the oldest nations contain data which are incapable 
of credible interpretation except as faint memories of a time when 
far-off ancestors lived in a circumpolar region and were familiar 
with the distinctive celestial aspects and movements of such a 
region. It may be added as a noteworthy fact that no reviewer 
of the treatise has ever disproved, or even challenged, any one of 
these representations of the “pertinent facts.” On the other hand, 
no inconsiderable number of the reviewers publicly stated that 
in their judgment the theory set forth was supported by a variety 
and a convergence of corroborative evidence far beyond that ever 
adduced in support of any other. Years have passed, but the 
writer has felt no misgiving as to the outcome of the discussion. 
Had it been otherwise, treatises well adapted to dissipate every 
doubt were every now and then appearing. With amazing erudi- 
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tion, in a work of more than a thousand pages, John O'Neill sot 
forth the cireumpolar, and indeed the Arctic, standpoint of every 
early mythology.** Independently of him, a native Sanskrit 
scholar of India, Tilak, in a work translated and reproduced three 
years later in Germany, next claimed that the earliest Vedic 
hymns were composed in the lands of “the Midnight Sun,” and 
that the far-off ancestors of the Hindus must have come from 
those lands. With even stronger evidence from the Avestan 
literature he substantiated the like claim of a high north origin 
for the Iranian stock.?* Independently of him, a constantly 
growing line of investigators—successors to Latham and Schrader 
and Penka—have in successive treatises made it more and more 
difficult to doubt that the Arctic region was the cradleland of all 
the Indo-Germanic peoples. Justi, Much, Ammon, Hueppe, 
Peez, Ujfalpi, Rendell, Rydberg, Krause, Sayce, Lombard, 
Clémence-Royer, are now numbered among the express supporters 
of this view.** Meantime paleontologists and anthropologists of 
every school have been accumulating fresh facts, and men of the 
standing of Kriz,2* Moritz Wagner,** Haacke,?® Rawitz,*° 
Wilser,*! in Germany; and Scribner,’* Wortman,** Dolbear,** 


*% John O'Neill, The Night of the Gods. An Inquiry into Cosmic and Cosmogonic My- 
thology and Symbolism. 2 large volumes. London, 1893, 1897. 

2% Bal GangAdhar Tilak, The Arctic Home in the Vedas. Poona and Bombay, 1903. Basis 
of Biedenkapp’s Der Nordpol als Vélkerheimat. Jena, 1906. 

2 Ludwig Wilser, Herkunft und Urgeschichte der Arier. Heidelberg, 1899, p. 55. See 
also Henri de Tourville, L’Origine des Grands Peuples Actuels. Paris, 1905, pp. 1, 2 

7 Kriz, Ueber die Quartarzeit, etc. Mittheilungen der Wiener anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft, N. F., xvii, 1 (1898). 

28 Morits Wagner, Ursprung und Heimat des Urmenschen. In his Entstehung der Arten 
durch Sonderung. Basel, 1889. 

29 W. Haacke, Die Schépfung des Menschen und seiner Ideale. Jena, 1895. 

%.Rawitz, Die Urheimat des Menschengeschlechts. In Politisch-anthropologische Revue, 
vol. iv (1902). 

*1 Ludwig Wilser, Die Urheimat des Menschengeschlechts. Heidelberg, 1905. Wilser's 
arguments in favor of the Arctic origin of mankind have been renewed and reinforced in his 
Tierwelt und Erdalter, Stuttgart, 1908, pp. 22, 31, 57, 72, 82, 92, 104, 115, ete. Also in his 
Menschwerdung, Stuttgart, 1907, pp. 11, 13, 15, 72, 107ff. For an appreciative French com- 
ment on this work see Dr. Laloy’s, in L’ Anthropologie, Paris, Tome xviii, 635. 

32 G. Hilton Scribner, Where Did Life Begin? 2d ed., New York, 1903. See pp. v—xiii.— 
“Simply incontestable,’ was the verdict of Professor Asa Gray, of Harvard University, on 
reading Mr. Scribner’s line of argument. (American Journal of Science, June, 1903, Art. xiii), 
While maintaining that all animal species were of north-polar origin, Mr. Scribner suggests, as a 
“possibility,” that the homo sapiens may have reached his human stage after his animal! progeni- 
tors had left the cireumpolar country and while theywere en route from polar to equatorial regions. 

33 Scribner, op. cit., pp. 59, 62, 63. Also Edwin Oviatt, Where Life Began. Article in 
Boston Evening Transcript for December 20, 1902. *4 Scribner, op. cit., p. 58. 
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and Wieland*®* in America are from year to year renewedly direct- 
ing the gaze of all searchers for origins, animal or human, to 
“Aretogea,” the zodgraphic zone whose zenith is the polar star.** 

In one portion of the work already referred to, Paradise 
Found, attention was called to the wide prevalence in ancient 
thought of two paradises, one on the earth and one in the heavens; 
usually also connected by a “ladder,” or “pillar,” or “bridge.” 
It was furthermore shown that this medium of intercommunica- 
tion, as in the case of the Chinvat bridge of the early Iranians, 
was in every instance coincident in position with the upright axis 
of the heavens and earth.** It was also noted that, where no 
such separation is recognized, the earthly paradise is thought of as 
at the top of a vast “world-mountain” whose head reaches at least 
to “the lunar sphere”; that is, to the first of the seven concentric 
planetary heavens inclosing the central earth. In this latter case 
the one paradise is described with equal correctness as “terres- 
trial” (being based upon the earth), or as “celestial” (its top 
being in the heavenly regions). The remarkable prevalence of 
these intimately related views is fully explained by the recent 
recovery of the ancient Babylonian conception of the world. In 
that conception the polar summit of the earth reached to the floor 
of the second heaven and constituted the immovable foundation 
of the throne-city of the glorious sun-god, Shamash.** In ancient 
Egyptian thought is found precisely the same variation. When 
the two paradises are conceived of as separate, the one above the 
other, the “ladder” of Shu connects them at the north-polar point 
of the heavens and earth; when, on the other hand, the two are 
merged into one it is simply because in thought the holy mount 
of the highest north has been carried up and up, until (as Brugsch 
and Maspero assure us) its head is lost in the nearer heavens. 


*% Scribner, op. cit.. p. 61.—See chart in LeConte’s Evolution, 2d ed., 1902, p. 189. 

**In his important work, Die Entwicklung der Kontinente und ihrer Lebewelt (1907), 
Dr. Thedor Arldt styles this prehistoric circumpolar continent “Nordatlantis.”” Where the 
cradle of our race was found he cannot tell; his only suggestion is that “perhaps” it was in 
Thibet. He is certain it was not where Haeckel and his disciples place it (page 606). 

* Paradise Found. pp. 145f.; also 155-158. 

*8 See the articles on the Babylonian Universe by the present writer in The Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1908; and in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xxii, 
pp. 138ff.; xxiii, p. 388; and xxvi, pp. 84-92. 
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Now, it is interesting to observe that, among recent writers who 
have contended for a non-polar éerrestrial paradise, some have yet 
been so affected by the evidence studied that they have correctly 
located the heavenly paradise at the north pole of the heavens, 
Reference has already been made to Professor Hermann Gunkel, 
one of the most influential of living Old Testament interpreters, 
and he, as we have seen, is in this class. Several Egyptologists, 
agreeing with Naville, hold that in the mythology of the Nile 
valley the heavenly On, the throne-city of the sun, was at the 
north pole of the heavens. In his work on Astral Myths Stucken 
reaches the same conclusion.*® Massey, as already shown, would 
have us place the probable cradle of mankind in equatorial Africa; 
nevertheless, even he remarks: “The primal Paradise of universal 
legend was above the earth, upon the summit of the mount up 
which the spirits climbed to reach the region of eternal rest among 
the stars that never set. It was configurated round about the 
Pole of heaven.” True to this view, he over and over writes of 
“the Paradise of the Pole” (p. 396); or of “the circumpolar 
Paradise at the Pole” (p. 613); or, more briefly, of “the cireum- 
polar Paradise” (pp. 255, 261, 268, 302, 349, 397, 420, 444, 
etc.). As to the geographic position of his terrestrial paradise 
he seems quite uncertain; in one passage he even speaks of it as 
“subterranean” (358-9). His heavenly one, on the other hand, 
is ever “cireumpolar” ; it crowns the earth-crowning mount which 
touches the zenith of the Arctic sky. The testimony of such stu- 
dents, though incomplete, is all the weightier from the fact that 
it is unintended and unconscious. 

Twenty years ago a well-known popularizer of science wrote 
as follows: “It is therefore to the North Pole . . . that all 
evidence points as the area of the origin and distribution of life. 

The South Pole, through its isolation by the deep 
oceans, has maintained only a slender connection with the con- 
tinents and large islands tapering toward it, and its plants and 
animals have been unable to make headway against the ceaseless 


%® Astralmythen, 1896, p. 36. Cf. E. Bischoff, Bab.-Astrales im Weltbilde des Thalmuds. 
Leipzig, 1907, p. 22. 
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lifestream from the north.”*° The progress of biological and 
paleontological science has not invalidated these declarations. It 
has confirmed them. Moreover, it is now more certain than two 
decades ago that men existed in Tertiary times.*' And here is 
what a distinguished member of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain has lately written: “The evidence clearly shows 
that our ancestors were in North America during the later por- 
tion of the Tertiary Epoch, and that they came there from or by 
the Arctic regions, Behring Straits, or Greenland.” And again: 
“We are compelled to admit that, long before the Glacial Epoch, 
man was in or near the Arctic regions. There is no getting away 
from this fact.”** On the whole, it is evident from the foregoing 
survey of recent literature and science that the outlook for the 
doctrine of the Arctic origin of our race is far brighter than it was 
at the time when, in a lecture course in Boston University, just 
a quarter of a century ago, it was first elaborately set forth and 
defended. It is also evident that the narrower the premises from 
which the above-named writers have argued, the more apt they 
have been to reach improbable and fantastic conclusions; while, 
on the other hand, the broader and more comprehensive their 
premises, the more they have tended to reach the common conclu- 
sion that the cradleland of the animal kingdom was within the 
Arctic cirele. 


“ Edward Clodd, The Story of Creation; A Plain Account of Evolution. London, 1888, 
p. 147. 

“|W. J. McGee, “Anthropology and Its Larger Problems.” In Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston, 1906, vol. v, 452. 

*“ Samuel Waddington. The Cradle of the Human Race. Article in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. xlviii, 801ff. Also in the Scientific American, December, 1900. 


W: 3. Wanen. 
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Art. IIL—THE LIFE AND THE LIGHT OF MEN! 


“In bim was life; and the life was the light of men.’’"—John 1. 4 

Ir is the signal glory of supreme sentences in Scripture that 
they are not only declarative but prophetic, and are from age to 
age ever freshly fulfilled. With each advancing era from the 
very beginning the life of Christ has been discovered to be in 
some new and immediate sense the light of men. And the true 
order in the relation of life to light is indicated in the text. It 
is not light which is the source of life, but life which is the source 
of light. In the initial fervor of the apostolic age, in the ages of 
persecution and pilgrimage that followed, in the great age of doc- 
trinal debate in the fourth and fifth centuries, the wide propa- 
ganda of the eighth and ninth, the crusades of the eleventh and 
twelfth, the Reformation of the sixteenth and seventeenth, the 
wonderful missionary expansion of the nineteenth, even down to 
the present hour, every age at last seems to reveal the discovery, 
as it were, of some deeper sense of Christ as providing a corrective 
for its own errors and the true illumination for its needs. When 
this principle has been obeyed there has been progress. When, 
under any plausible pretext, it has been disobeyed there have en- 
sued confusion and retrocession. To illustrate this simple but 
immensely vital principle at one or two points of relation to 
present-day conditions is our purpose. Our proposition, there- 
fore, is this: that fellowship with Christ, and with his very life 
and spirit, induces and fosters a certain true intellectual attitude 
and atmosphere for dealing with the religious issues of our modern 
age, and this upon both the speculative and the practical side of 
these issues. I shall take the ground of a vital conservatism, 
which, however, adopts the most fearless modernism as to form 
and method both in the recasting of doctrinal statement and in 
the conduct of practical church work. In this combination of 
ancient spirit and modern method we shall meet most effectively 
the problems of the hour. 


1 An address delivered in Free Saint George’s Church, Edinburgh, in connection with the 
ny a Congregational Council, on Sunday, July 5, 1908. densed for the Metu- 
opist REVIEW. 
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This idea is familiar enough, and may be almost trite, but 
the special force of it springs from a certain intensive stress upon 
the idea of life in the New Testament not always remembered. 
The Old Testament is the true prelude of the New Testament in 
this regard. But, confining our attention to the New Testament, 
the force of the idea of life breaks upon us when we remember 
that the use of the two ranking words for “life” in classic Greek 
is singularly modified, indeed almost reversed, in New Testament 
usage. This fact opens directly upon our main idea. The two 
words are bios and zoe. In classic Greek bios, reappearing in 
our word “biography,” is commonly applied to man and the higher 
orders of life; while zoe, as in our “zodlogy,” describes the lower 
things of Nature, which simply breathe. The original idea of 
the word zoe is breathing. But, strangely enough, in the New 
Testament this usage is reversed. It is the animal zoe, the word 
for breathing, and not bios, the human word, which is generally, 
as in this text, employed to denote the life of God, of Christ, and 
of the soul. One thinks the reason must be that zoe is a very 
intense word. It means life intensive, that which breathes— 
breathes fast and hard, and so might describe life in its divine 
essence—an internal and intense respiration of energy, while 
bios, although in the classics applied to man, is yet limited by 
duration of years and should not, therefore, be applied to God 
and the soul. In the New Testament the noun zoe appears one 
hundred and twenty times, bios only five times; in the corre- 
sponding verbal form “to live,” zoe, seventy-five times, bios twice ; 
in the participial form “living,” zoe thirty-six times, bios five 
times; and even in these few instances always carrying some in- 
feriority of allusion, as in the verse, “tangleth himself in the 
affairs of this life,” bios; “divided unto them his living,” bios. 
But all the great usage of the idea of life is rendered by the 
breathing, panting word zoe, which is always the word applied to 
Christ and the life of Christ in the soul. This lengthy expo- 
sition seems the straightest path to the glowing heart of our 
theme: that it is not merely the “life of Christ,” as we quote the 
phrase in our common and conventional way, which is the “light 
of men,” but it is a certain kind of life in Christ and with Christ, 
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which carries the mental illumination; that is to say, it is a 
roused, quick-breathing life; it is Christ’s life realized as a rapid 
respiration of conscious spiritual energy; it is a certain throb and 
glow of Christian experience which carries with it the true cor- 
relative in the Christian intelligence. The psychology of the 
matter may, perhaps, be illustrated by the analogy of the patriotic 
sentiment. Academic patriotism is no guarantee of wisdom in 
practical politics, but the real, roused passion of the love of 
country does, as a matter of fact, exalt and rectify the practical 
mind in dealing with public affairs. So in religion. Christ’s 
life, merely conceived of historically, or speculatively, or at a dis- 
tance, is quite inadequate, but is there not such a thing as having 
the life itself, a kindled and keen passion of devotion to Chirist, 
a quick-breathing sense of fellowship with him—like that of a 
man with his friend, a knight with his lord—a glowing respiration 
(let me dare to employ that word again) of Christ’s very spirit, 
which does carry with it a quite unique and wholly masterful 
mental illumination in dealing with the issues both of faith and 
of action? The reason for this mental correlative in the influence 
of Christ upon our minds is.that Christ’s life corresponds to our 
rational as well as to our religious ideals. His all-pervading note 
is that of a delicate and pure intellectual justice. It is impossible 
to love him and yet tolerate unreason, or sham, or prejudice. The 
intellectual integrity of Christianity is realized and justified in 
the apprehension of Christ as the Truth; and this was his own 
claim. The genius of his mind is equity and symmetry. To 
cultivate fellowship with his spirit, therefore, is to breathe the 
atmosphere of what is fair and large and true. But the further 
and still deeper turn of the idea is this, and there is something 
about it of an exquisite spiritual beauty, that Jesus reached this 
mental clarity and gracious justness of the reason, in himself, 
along the path of moral fidelity and spiritual earnestness; not 
through any mere training of the understanding in itself alone. 
His mental light was a part of his spiritual life. His mental was 
a part of his moral justness. With us, accordingly, in our fellow- 
ship with him, not only is our own intelligence quickened and 
steadied by contact with a mind so fair and true, but the special 
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delicate turn just referred to holds also—that we reach his mind 
through his spirit. It is by loving him, and entering warmly into 
his moral purpose, that we may hope to catch at last, if we are 
bent on it, a glimpse of the “open” of his mind, and by God’s 
grace enter into something of his sense of the truth of things. 

I must seek only the plainest and most rapid illustration of 
this truth. There are four main fields, or titles of fields, if I 
mistake not, under which we are accustomed to consider the ques- 
tions of religion and the affairs of the Church at the present hour. 
Over each field waves incessantly the flag of battle. They are: 
(1) The field of Christian doctrine, as between the Old School 
and the New School conceptions. (2) The field of church author- 
ity, as between the Conservative and the Progressive ideals. 
(3) The field of scriptural interpretation. Shall the church 
accept the Higher Criticism? (4) The field of practical work. 
Shall the church adopt the new Socialism? Let us very briefly 
lift the great light of our text, construed in the intense way just 
indicated, upon these four fields. We shall expect to find in each 
ease this result: that as a matter of actual experience the sense of 
Christ’s life, realized as a very high glow and ardor of the whole 
inner spirit, will be found to be the true light-bearer, the true 
condition and source of the requisite intellectual illumination. I 
intend by this nothing whatever esoteric or mystical, but simply 
a fact which can be verified in the conscious experience of any 
earnest Christian ; nor do I seek to carry the psychological analysis 
back of the plain consciousness of such a man and try to determine 
in what sense or to what exteat Christ, or the Holy Spirit which 
he sends, intentionally coéperates in and with the mind of his 
disciple in producing this roused spiritual glow. I simply affirm 
that when the glow is realized so that the sense of the actual 
Christ, as he was and is, is vividly reproduced in the man, there 
ensues also a quite unique and noble mental illumination, character- 
ized by humility, sanity, and wise balance of judgment. 

As to Christian doctrine, surely it must be our verdict that 
not the square and compass of speculative logic can reveal to us 
the true perspective of doctrine or tell us where to lay the stress, 
but rather a certain vivid breathing companionship with Christ 
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himself; and the sense of this puts us at a doctrinal standpoint 
which is neither “Old School” nor “New School,” technically 
speaking, but back of both. Our age is exclaiming “Back to 
Christ,” but this means not merely a freshened view of Christ, but 
a fresh view of God’s truth as it lay in Christ’s mind. But our 
true way to that mind, to what we may reverently call Christ’s 
theology, is through an instant and warm apprehension of Christ 
himself. I would get close to Christ, not only that I may know 
him, but that I may know his God: that I may look through 
Christ’s eyes at man, at duty, at the future. My path to doctrine, 
then, after all, is in the last analysis experiential, as, indeed, the 
path of the first disciples was, and it follows their order also. 
That is to say, first comes the human acquaintance with Jesus, 
the beautiful young Galilean, the wayside Teacher and bosom 
Friend; then a reverent faith in the sacred and sacrificial Christ 
dying on Calvary; then we go as far as we can in the direction of 
the sky-soaring shafts of the great dual doctrine of the incarnation 
and the atonement shining in the almost dazzling radiance of the 
resurrection. This vital path to doctrine runs parallel with that 
deep saying of Saint Paul, “First the natural, afterward that 
which is spiritual,” and in this vital way of approach we see that 
these two doctrines, incarnation and atonement, must never be 
sundered. In their union they make the great fire-opal at the 
heart of Christianity. We are never to think of them as divided, 
as both Old School and New School have tended to divide them. 
We are not to think, as in our modern merely humanistic fashion 
we often do, of incarnation without atonement, for sin, that subtle 
savage in the breast, can only be mastered by a divine suffering; 
nor, on the other hand, are we to think of atonement without 
incarnation, as the Old School theology too often did, for this 
separates between God and Christ; as though one God were slain 
in front of another God, as though a lamb were slain out before 
some infinite granite crag in order to make that rock image weep. 
No, no! The human warmth of incarnation and the divine 
strength of atonement unite inseparably in love’s mystery of 
redemption. This is a mystery still, and must remain so; just 
as the infernal irrationality of sin, which it masters, is a mystery. 
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If this is mysticism, make the most of it. But it is not mysticism. 
It is mystery-ism, if you please, and in a sense it is a confession 
of the greatness of the Infinite and of the “abysmal depth” of the 
soul, as well as of the limitations of scientific theology. But is it 
not the wiser reason to kneel in front of, rather than by our short 
arm-length to attempt to fathom, the great gulf into which plunges 
God’s Niagara of redeeming power? At all events, this vital way 
of approach induces an intellectual attitude which refuses to be 
labeled as “Old School” or “New School,” because it is in sym- 
pathy with something in each. It is a kind of binocular, clear 
and large and of trustworthy efficiency in determining the true 
relation and emphasis in the field of Christian doctrine. In 
Christ’s parable of the prodigal the forgiveness was the issue of 
something which went on in the father’s own heart. May we not 
say that Christ is the Father’s own heart? He is not outside 
that heart. We leave the mystery as Saint Paul left it, in a sen- 
tence majestic and unfathomed as the sea: “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself.” 

O, great pulsing two-lobed heart of the Christian gospel, in 
how many carved caskets of death have we solemnly inurned thy 
blessed breathing verity! The true theologian must ever first be 
very henchman and knight of Christ. We must incarnadine (to 
employ the same root word) the incarnation in life. That which 
begins in a lover’s pulse-throb will end in a disciple’s adoration 
and in a certain reasonable realism of faith. Truth in doctrine 
is reached through life. When we are personally nearest the 
soul of Christ, where we are comrade with him, aye, blood-brother 
with him, we can best determine the true structure and content 
of Christian doctrine. In him is life, and the life is the light 
upon our faith. 

This first division of our theme is fundamental to all the 
other three. <A single touch will be sufficient to show that the 
talisman, in every case, in reaching the true judgment and the 
wise action is a quickened and deepened sense of living fellowship 
with Christ himself. Take the great, and now urgently debated, 
question as to church authority—the proper attitude of the Chris- 
tian mind, as between conservative and radical, in our relation 
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to the past. Are we tied to tradition, or may we cut loose from 
precedent? According to our position today we must decline 
to accept such an alternative and assert our privilege to be, in a 
true sense, both conservative and radical in one breath. Because, 
if a man realizes intensely the breathing vitality of our Lord’s 
very self in and with his own self, then he comes at once into a 
kindled eagerness to discriminate between that part of the past in 
the history of the church which was temporary and provisional, 
the mere scaffolding, the fugitive form, the “time vesture of the 
Eternal,”’ to employ the familiar phrase of Goethe, and that other 
portion of the past which, as Plato said, “groweth not old,” be 
cause it was of the vital and the perennial and the immortal. 

The church must, indeed, meet and match with the life of this 
age. But if it be on fire with the life of Christ, it will accomplish 
this by carrying on the burning life of all the ages. When God 
lights his lamp he doesn’t require to carry the burned-out match 
down the hall, but he does carry the lamp. The church is not 
a new bin for old ashes; it is a new grate for old fires. Sinai and 
Calvary are never obsolete. The Ten Commandments smite us 
in the face each morning. The Sermon on the Mount was spoken 
yesterday. These ancient revelations still constitute our charter. 
They have the first-hand and continuing authority of Orion and 
the sea. Indeed, the chief part of the message of the Christian 
Church and its pulpit is old, and must always be old. The church 
must be what both Old England and the best of New England 
have made it—“venerable.” That is the word for it. It must 
carry the fundamental sense of constitutionality, inaugural and 
therefore immortal. The true church, sharing the life of her 
Lord, must ever conserve the living part of the past. Our Prot- 
estant communions may take this ground, frankly and kindly: 
that the mistake of our Roman Catholic friends appears to us to 
lie not in their respect for tradition, but in their respect for dead 
tradition. And in our Protestant churches themselves the test 
question is not, What of conservatism? but, Conservatism of 
what? And this is why the evolutional conception of history, 
properly stated, is perhaps the strongest rational ally which the 
church possesses at the present hour because it dignifies both the 
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past and the present as the dwelling place of the Eternal and exalts 
the essence of the past into a position of permanent command. 

Do not stop with the fire-mist and fungi, with the long reptil- 
ian ons and bat-winged flittings in the dark, with the droning 
drift of insect swarms, with the panther’s velvet foot, and all the 
fierce play and pounce of the purring animal world. Go on higher! 
Follow the track of the same evolutional force up the entire octave : 
into the world of lower man, higher man, highest man and 
woman, to the summits of heroic and saintly devotion; for there 
is not a break, not a crevice, where the evolutional law is arrested 
until at the top and tip and finial of the whole process you come 
upon a legend such as this: 

She tore her kerchief from her breast 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 


And round the child she wrapped the vest, 
And smiled to think her babe was warm. 


And then you behold in the divine passion of a human moth- 
er’s self-surrender the essential purpose, the supreme errand, the 
spiritual beauty of God’s law of evolution. I am far enough from 
asserting that evolution accounts entirely for these high things, but 
I assert that on these high levels the principle of evolutional law 
coworks with man’s free will and God’s free grace. It is our ally. 
And what is the logic of this? It is to the effect that if we 
admit the evalutional principle as the friend and ally of religion, 
then the force of its testimony is thrown as strongly upon con- 
serving the essence of the old as upon welcoming the form of the 
new. <A great institution like the church, which to a considerable 
extent is the product of the normal action of the law of evolution, 
must honor and maintain the original heart of the force and the 
fact from which the development has unfolded. We ask that the 
church shall be “up to date.” In order to be “up to date” in the 
noblest sense the church must be back up to the first date, that is, 
it must be alive with the things that lived at the start, because 
God made them to live, and to live so nobly that they have lived 
on. The church must be mediatorial as between the heart of the 
old and the forms of the new. Now the vivid sense of Christ, 
the hunger for the consciousness of a realized fellowship with 
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him, is the true talisman for accomplishing this union. In the 
midst of our rush of rash experiments we need a deeper sense of 
the axiom that the church is and must be, and ought to be, the 
conservative institution in society; more so than the school; more 
so than the courtroom even; and the faster the whirl of the hour, 
the fiercer the craze of individual ambition and social extrava- 
gance, the steadier and firmer must be the Church’s insistence on 
loyalty to proved principles and tested truths; just as the plan- 
etary orbs, straining out as if to dash from their track, are yet 
held in by their centripetal law as if they rolled against rims of 
immovable crystal. What most people most want in a church is 
that it shall carry on the best of the old in the best of the new; 
but the only way by which the church or its ministers can spon- 
taneously and infallibly approximate this is from the standpoint 
of roused, conscious, full-toned companionship with the very life 
of the ever-living Christ. 

Our third field of application is exigent and fascinating. 
The church of a living Christ will be the church of a living Bible. 
And what do we mean by that? We mean that we sometimes 
sit down by a dead Bible. “The letter killeth, the spirit maketh 
alive’—but the spirit is Christ’s spirit. A vital fellowship with 
Christ will discriminate, as he did in dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment Scripture, between the living and immortal part of the 
Bible and that which was temporary and local. If the human 
intellect was availed of to write the Bible, the human intellect 
must be availed of to interpret the Bible. And a glowing sense 
of Christ is the touchstone for this highest of the Higher Criticism, 
for rational modernism also is of Christ, whose living name is 
Immanuel—God with us. The Higher Criticism has come to 
stay, but let us remember that the Higher Criticism is that which 
leaves us higher. There is a criticism which is alien from the 
spirit of Christ, as if some smartly dressed Greek tourist were 
to find fault with the poor plebeian style and fit of the Nazarene 
coat which Jesus’s mother had made for him. Love the man 
and you can judge of the coat. Love, together with knowledge, 
must be our critic and exegete, for the love of Christ is not blind. 
The purpose of criticism thus becomes constructive. While its 
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spirit is reverent it ever seeks to open the way to a deeper and 
truer sense of Christ. That critical process which breathes of a 
quickened fellowship with Christ’s spirit is to be weleomed and 
trusted, but the criticism which, under whatsoever plausible show, 
chills the pulse of that fellowship is to be distrusted. In him is 
life, and the life is the light upon the Bible. 

And so we come racing up into the open of our fourth and 
final observation, which is instantly practical, to the effect that, 
as in the fields of doctrine, of Church authority and of biblical 
criticism, so in the field of Christian organization and work the 
same principle holds. Realized fellowship with Christ is the 
key to practical wisdom and efficiency. For we are come upon 
new times. The science of sociology and the propaganda of 
Socialism, the most dynamic word and movement of the hour, at 
once hopeful and baleful, have opened new aspects and possibil- 
ities to Christian enterprise. We are hearing not only of “insti- 
tutional” churches but of whole batteries of new methods, new 
adaptations of social alignment and device, all well and good if 
we have a living Christ in them all, but not otherwise. Upon this 
field of current experiment, tumultuous and bewildering, there 
is but one sure guide—the glowing sense in the heart of Christ’s 
life and spirit showing us what and what not to approve and do. 
This alone will preserve for us the true individualism in the 
chureh, and prevent us from getting tangled up in our own ma- 
chinery. Socialism has this to its eredit, that it sees a fact 
and recognizes a need; it feels agony and hears the “bitter ery” ; 
but it breaks down in the means it adopts to answer this ery and 
meet this need. Socialism without Christ is a snare and a delu- 
sion, and some of our ministers, who have been apparently be- 
witched by it, are following false fires. Socialism does not know 
what to do with genius, or sin, or death, or Christ. But, on 
the other hand, the social idea in our time is one of the newly 
kindled lamps of God which Christ is carrying in his hand. 
What is the church? A house of God, a shrine grand and holy, 
with prayers incessant and eternal song? Yes; but more than 
that. A school for religious instruction, a gymnasium for the 
training of spiritual athletes? Yes; but more than that. The 
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church is more than a row of kneeling acolytes before the altar, 
though it is that. It is more than an audience of listeners hang. 
ing upon a preacher, though that preacher were a Chrysostom; 
more than a school of pupils attentive to a teacher, though that 
teacher were a Paul. Still less is the church a club of social 
similars, or a cult of esoteric faddists with their “half-glances 
upon the sky.” The church is a lifeboat in the foam. It is a 
fraternity of free men; a social body, sane and _ large, 
made up of various factors but pervaded by one _breath- 
ing life, even the life of Christ, and bent, as with one 
panting energy, upon the end of winning other men to share 
that life. “I in them and thou in me, that they may be per- 
fected into one.” In the midst of the seething tumult of the 
modern time the church is Christ reincarnate in a living social 
organism whose true keynote is power for redemptive service. 
And what is the law and method of this power? What is the 
modern keynote of all corporate or social efficiency? Is it not 
the division of labor: each man set to do what he can do best, as 
in a great factory or business; a federation of dissimilars, but 
all united in one common errand and in devotion to one com- 
mon Lord. Subdivide function; unify and intensify spirit. But 
in order to prevent church enterprise from becoming a mere 
jumble and jangle of officious mechanism the passion for Christ 
at the heart of the whole must be kindled to a white heat. 
Then there may be as many subdivisions in the church organiza- 
tion as there are different groups of men in the field to be reached 
and yet we shall maintain unity. It is not enough that the church 
should be merely democratic. So is a graveyard. The church 
must be socially alive, and in alignment with the age, yet main- 
taining its vital oneness in and with Christ; it may then go out 
after different types of men with means and methods as varied 
as the types, so that every man in town, whatever his nature, 
nationality, or station, may feel himself remembered by the 
church ; so that every man that passes by yonder church door may 
say, and have the warrant to say: “There is something in that 
institution for me; something there for the kind of fellow 
I am and for the group to which I belong in the community.” 
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Especially is all this true in our great modern cities where 
the problem presents its acutest phase; where the splendid and 
the Satanic jostle each other; where along the pavement stream 
the endless processions of comedies without merriment and trage- 
dies without dignity ; where one hears the strange clash of luxury 
and despair; where sanity is elbowed by madness; where infamy 
treads on the heels of honor, so that optimism and pessimism may 
walk arm-in-arm down the street and each find its apparent justi- 
fication. Where, in the midst of such a weltering moil of gran- 
deurs and terrors, shall we find any real force wise to judge, quick 
to act, strong to save, except in the sense of a realized Christ, in 
his spirit at once of a living Man and a loving God? In him is 
life, and the life is the light upon methods of service. Thank 
God for one great institution in modern society such as the 
church may be, animated throughout by one passion—tender as 
Bethlehem, mighty as Calvary—to tell to every man the good 
news we have heard of Christ; to lift before all men what we 
think we have discovered of the incredible loveliness of the beau- 
tiful Galilean and the way of the knightly life through him. 

I love to dream of what the younger men will see as the 
great new century wheels on after we older men are sleeping— 
a church not only fronting but matching the entire breadth of 
the community; with something for every man; true to Christ, 
true to men, quick to see, mighty to save; a living temple of man 
and of God. Let each do what he can, and may God bless us all! 
Reverent toward a living past, faithful to a living Bible, realizing 
the transcendent presence of a breathing and living Lord, banded 
in a living social organism, free yet fraternal, let us go forth to 
save—always to save and to save all—in the service of a living 
humanity and in the power of a living God. 


Pliag J oSponan 
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Arr. ITI.—JAMES MARCUS KING! 


Since first I came to the New York Conference, in 1881, 
more than one hundred and sixty of its members have ceased 
to answer to their names down here. They have answered to 
the general roll call of the church on high. Their faces, however, 
are fresh in the recollection of many of the Conference who still 
survive them. Today, again as we recall them each, we miss 
especially “the touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a 
voice that is still.” In either case it is that of the thoughtful, 
considerate man who secured for us, by his own recommendation 
and motion, the recent change in the time of the observance of 
our New York Conference Memorial Service. We have thus 
guaranteed to us the more general attendance of the Conference 
and a more dignified, reverent and sympathetic order of pro- 
cedure as we take the needed time to express our grief for those 
of our number who have died during the Conference year. One 
after another of our bishops—as Bishop Hurst, Bishop Newman, 


Bishop Merrill, Bishop Joyce, Bishop MeCabe, and Bishop Fitz- 
Gerald—with others who have been the recognized masterspirits in 
our great Conference and conventions, our leaders in church and 
state, in philanthropy and reform, have lately left us. At times 
we feel sorrowful, bereaved, and lonely. Our mood becomes me!l- 
ancholy. One prayer is but natural to all; it was the swan song 
of Henry F. Lyte: 


Change and decay in all around I see: 
O thou who changest not, abide with me. 


Methodism, it is true, is today rich in men both good and great. 
Never, probably, in the history of our beloved church have we 
had so many in our ministry so abundantly qualified to do the 
Master’s work or more worthy of the high esteem and confidence 
of the world at large. As it seems to us, not one of them can 
well be spared. Certainly this was true with regard to one so 
able, so resourceful, so greatly useful and so justly distinguished, 


1 An address delivered before the Preachers’ Meeting, New York City. 
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as was the Rev. James M. King, D.D., LL.D., born in Girard, 
Pennsylvania, March 18, 1839, and dying in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, October 3, 1907. 

James M. King made no claim that he was infallible, or 
that he never laid himself liable to adverse criticism. His may 
have been errors of judgment, owing, in part, to temperament, 
to misapprehension, or to misinformation. Like us all, he was 
human. He never posed as an ideal man or a perfect man. 
There never was but one such. That one was the divine Son 
‘ of God in whom our friend trusted as his Saviour from all sin. 
We are not inviting attention to any real or supposed blemishes 
in the character of an at length confessedly great man. If 
ancient, idolatrous Rome once said, “De mortuis nihil nisi 
bonum,” how even more considerate and charitable should be the 
post mortem judgment of the Christian ministry and the Chris- 
tian Church. It is now nearly fifty years ago when, myself a 
student in the Brooklyn Polytechnic, I had occasion to visit the 
Fort Edward Institute. I there met one of its instructors, a 
young man, companionable, courtly, and kind. He impressed 
me. He attracted me. He won me. This casual acquaintance 
was renewed within the walls of the Wesleyan University. Ever 
since then I may claim to have known James M. King. I recall 
him as ever bright, brave, and breezy; a good student; among 
the most agile and vigorous on the old-time football ground, and 
a recognized positive force in class, college, and fraternity. His 
photograph as a graduate aids my memory of his manly appear- 
ance: tall, affable, scholarly, with a wealth of hair so abundant 
that one knowing him only in these later years might be led to 
exclaim, “Did ever James M. King look like that?’ Speaking 
of him in the general, and anticipating kindred observations yet 
to be made, James M. King was a man, a manly man, self- 
respecting and self-reliant. He was not only an intelligent man, 
well-informed, well-equipped, widely read and widely traveled, 
he was a man of broad observation, of quick penetration; intel- 
lectually alive and alert, of unusual mental capacity and strength. 
Socially, he was always interested and interesting; a man of wit 
and humor, often the very life of the company he was in. It 
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might have*been said of him truly on festive occasions again and 
again: “Where Macgregor sits is the head of the table.” His 
loyalty to his friends took on the quality of devotion. He enjoyed 
them. He championed them. On occasion, he was ready to 
fight for them. He was a moral and spiritual force, of deep 
religious convictions, and with a faith that was deep-rooted and 
tenacious. He was really gifted in prayer. He was a preacher, 
intense, effective, and at times powerful. He was wise in coun- 
sel and prompt in action. He was always influential and some-. 
times controlling in the great committees of the church, in the 

New York Conference and in the General Conference as well. 

He was a highly honored man, enjoying the personal respect 

and confidence of many of our chief superintendents and of other 

prominent leaders in the church and in the nation. He was true 
to his friends, steadfast and unabashed in the presence of his 
foes. He was the warm, admiring personal friend—when him- 
self a student in Wesleyan University—of its great president, 
Dr. Joseph Cummings. When Dr. Cummings died, it was his 
sympathetic, admiring pupil of other days, the Rev. J. M. King, 
who, in the name of family, faculty, and board of trustees, deliv- 
ered a noble funeral oration. Toastmaster or after-dinner speaker 
at the annual meetings of the Wesleyan Alumni, and for many 
years, until the time of his death, a trustee of the University, Dr. 

King had in himself the timber of a great college president. 

Handicapped in the race of life by defective eyesight, and early 

in his ministry by serious throat and lung trouble, he made full 

proof of his ministry in the following appointments as found in 
the New York Conference Minutes: 

Kine, JamMEs M.—Troy Conf., 1866-'68, Gansevoort; ’69-’71, North Second 
St., Troy; ’72, ’73, Saratoga Springs; New York Conf., ’74-’76, St. 
John’s, N. Y.; ’77, ’78, Washington Square, N. Y.; ’79-’81, St. James, 
N. Y.; ’82-’84, Eighteenth St., N. Y.; ’85-’87, Park Ave., N. Y.; '88-’90, 
St. Andrew’s, N. Y.; ’91-’93, St. John’s, N. Y.; °94, Gen. Sec. Nat. 
League Prot. Am. Instit’s; ’95, 96, Union Church; ’97, ’98, Gen. Sec. 
Nat. League Prot. Am. Instit’s; 99, P. E. New York District; '99-1907, 


Cor. Sec. Board of Church Extension. (1026 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 


Thus Dr. King was a city preacher from the time he left his first 
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charge. After coming to New York city he continued to hold 
Jeading appointments in this metropolis for nearly twenty-five 
years. 

i King was remarkable for nerve and verve. He seemed 
never to shirk through indolence or indifference nor to shrink 
from any form of responsibility or of Christian effort or enter- 


prise. He ventured so many things. Undaunted in the presence 


of obstacle or of opposition, he seemed at last, to borrow a striking 
metaphor, to have a backbone like the Brooklyn Bridge. He 
could be self-restrained and apparently tranquil in thought and 
feeling, mild and moderate in expression, or again, he could be 
vehement, and even passionate and denunciatory, in speech. He 
could be winsome as the tones of the vox humana in the tenderness 
of his persuasive appeals, or he could, in turn, pull out all the 
stops of irony, sarcasm, and invective. He could, in parlor or in 
pulpit, speak with high reason and judicial dignity, or, as some- 
times on .1e platform, be facetious and even playful. But what- 
ever his mood, he was impressive and convincing, commanding 
often the sympathy, and always, I am sure, the respect of those 
who heard him. Overworked, overtrained, or overstrained, Dr. 
King was often on the eve of nervous prostration. At such times 
he might seem imperative, impatient, and even irritable. Many 
may have thought of him as self-centered and altogether self- 
contained. I have seen him, apart from the publie eye, weep 
and sob like a broken-hearted girl. When temporarily relieved 
from the overpressure of work and care, and he saw life from a 
different angle, he could laugh till his eyes were moist with tears. 
It may not have seemed that our friend ever humbled himself 
to mortal man: he did humble himself—however great his pride 
and self-determination—in the presence of a sin-forgiving God. 
Some of us have heard him tell of his occasional visits to his boy- 
hood home and of his climbing, at such times, the garret stairs 
and pouring out his heart before God in tearful thanksgivings as 
he once more knelt at the very place where God met him—a 
youth—in awakening, convicting, converting, regenerating power. 
Dr. King was a vigorous exponent of what at last has come to be 
spoken of, even in Methodist circles, as the old-fashioned gospel. 
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The old theology—I do not mean that of John Calvin but that of 
John Wesley—was insisted on in his last formal evangelistic 
address, delivered a year ago in the Arch Street Methodist Chureh, 
Philadelphia. It was an uncompromising, unqualified insistence 
on the great fundamentals of the Christian feith: the need of 
conviction, of repentance, of full salvation and of the assurance 
of faith. In 1879, called to the Saint James Church of New 
York city, Dr. King’s first communion service was signalized by 
the accession to his church of more than forty members by church 
letter. Later, a revival somewhat of the Charles G. Finney type 
broke out. It was due, under God, to preaching the most fearless 
and fervent. Dr. King preached the “terrors of the Lord” as 
seldom even referred to today. The altars of this church were 
filled with penitent men and women. With strong cries and 
tears many of them sought thus publicly the pardon of conscious 
sin. Dr. King shunned not to declare the whole counsel of God. 
The severity as really as the goodness of God was, with Dr. King, 
a frequent theme. Yet, down to the last year of his life he was 
in continued demand as a pastor. And Dr. King was a man of 
affairs. The detailed work of the New York Conference and of 
the General Conference was never, perhaps, followed more closely 
by any of its members than by this painstaking man. Probably 
the name of no other member of the New York Conference ever 
appeared in its published Minutes on so many responsible com- 
mittees, or as being so conspicuously occupied with the business 
of the Conference, or so constantly at the fore for so many years 
consecutively. He knew, possibly, every Conference in our coun- 
try. He was constant in his attachment to his own. Through 
the influence of Dr. King the Watts de Peyster Home came into 
the hands of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. He was 
a conspicuous member of the General Missionary Committee and 
for many years was on the board of management of the American 
Bible Society. He was also the very aggressive corresponding 
secretary of the National Federation. Three times he was a 
delegate to the Methodist Ecumenical Conference. In 1884 he 
was a member of the Centennial Conference in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. He was bold and unrelenting in his opposition to what 
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did not commend itself to his conscience or his reason. He could 
be very stern in the face of what he believed to be improper, 
jnjudicious, or wrong. He had the courage of his convictions. 
Those who differed from him were not long in doubt as to his 
attitude on the great questions of the hour. He was not only 
outspoken in his opinions, he was emphatic, insistent, and on 
rare occasions he might even seem—to the sensitive or critical— 
imperious in manner. He was not without the politician’s tact 
and skill. Yet no one will question his statesmanlike qualities 
as he faced in debate questions affecting the welfare of home or 
church or native land. He could accommodate himself to the 
politics of primary or caucus, or prove himself not unworthy of 
senatorial honors in the Congress of the Union. He could, on 
occasion, show himself deserving of the shield of a Pinkerton 
detective in unearthing iniquity, or he could sit with consummate 
dignity as secretary of a great Ecumenical Conference in the 
capital of the nation. It seems to be generally admitted by those 
best informed that the cause of Church Extension was never more 
vigorously or more successfully pushed or better financed than 
during these last seven or eight years under his executive leader- 
ship. While listening respectfully to the views of others Dr. 
King was, nevertheless, independent in his judgments and opin- 
ions. Ile was not absorbent of other men’s ideas. He was no 
mere “looker on in Vienna.” His brethren expected to hear from 
him on occasion, and when he expressed himself he was apt to 
be both vital and virile—to say plainly what he meant and to 
mean what he said. The New York Conference, from time to 
time during the last thirty years, has witnessed in debate a con- 
tention between some of the giants of Methodism. In this battle 
royal was the form of James M. King unseen and was his voice 
unheard? Of intellectual strength and breadth, he was otherwise 
admirably endowed to do the most effective work in the ranks of 
the ministry and in the extended development of the work of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. At times, like the first king of Israel, he, 
too, seemed to tower head and shoulders above the rank and file 
of his brethren. High qualifications and high position were again 
and again conceded to him. Looking backward one or two hun- 
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dred years, we say, “There were giants in those days.” And so 
there were. But there are giants in these days, men of God, too; 
men who bulk as big as did the fathers. We are too near to 
them rightly to estimate their height. Moreover, the demands 
are greater now than they were then. The standards are higher, 
the qualifications called for more varied. The competition is 
more strenuous. The man on horseback in the earlier years of 
the nation was really no larger than very many more who now in 
the course of a single year repeatedly cover the continent on a 
train. The spirit of reverence does not distinguish these our days. 
We may be holding too cheaply the manhood and the ministry of 
today. For the last twenty-four years, without a break, James 
M. King was a member of the General Conference. For thiree 
quadrenniums in succession he was, by the vote of the New York 
Conference, the leader of its delegation made up of some of the 
strongest men of Methodism. Seemingly, by this indication, 
did he not rank, in the respect and confidence of his brethren, 
with Freeborn Garrettson, Nathan Bangs, Davis W. Clark, Ran- 
dolph S. Foster, and Cyrus D. Foss—three of these at last among 
the most honored bishops in our great Methodist Church ? 

A man so positive, so outspoken, so aspiring—and surely 
not without adequate merit and warrant—must expect to arouse 
antagonism on the part of others possessed of kindred qualities. 
But Dr. King seemed to be in his own element in time of oppo- 
sition, and with great odds against him could rise to the occasion 
in a way that has been recognized as really masterful. When 
met by obstacles seemingly insuperable, and on the brink of dis- 
aster itself, he had the genius to “organize victory out of mis- 
takes,” and by the generous suffrage of his admiring brethren, 
to march on to the honors and opportunities he nobly coveted. 
The counsel, “Aim high and consider yourself capable of great 
things,” is wise. Other counsel, it is true, was once given: 
“Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek them not.” And 
many a man has failed of his opportunity because of a senti- 
ment which, too often, has been perverted and abused. The 
question is not unreasonable. Was not this precept of Jeremiah 
to Baruch a rebuke to mere selfishness, and was it not altogether 
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local and personal? Is it not, in effect, offset by the teaching 
of our Lord? Paul, a close follower of his Master, does not 
seem to have had any morbid ideas about the highest forms of 
aspiration. He seems to put a premium upon all self-respecting 
faithful men who “by patient continuance in welldoing seek for 
glory and honor and immortality.” To be sure, Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of Cardinal Wolsey the oft-quoted words, 
“Cromweil, I charge thee, throw away ambition.” But it might 
be well for us to recall the real character of the Popish cardinal 
as history gives it to us, the regal magnificence of his palace, his 
courtly retinue, and the vast treasures at his command, to see 
that his had not been the unworldly spirit of a true minister of 
Christ. Doubtless hosts of those mentally, morally, and spirit- 
ually disqualified have erred through a false ambition. But is 
it not also true that vastly very many more have been too self- 
repressive, too much disposed, through a false modesty, to take 
a back seat, or to stay, through a real timidity, in the rear rank 
when God has called them to the front? “What doest thou here, 
Elijah?’ was the reproachful challenge addressed by the Lord 
God of hosts to one who had become intimidated, who had lost 
heart, who was in ignominious retreat when his Maker had 
called him to be the foremost leader among the prophets of his 
time. Someone has sagely said: “The man that thinks he can’t 
do it is more than half right.” There is a form of ambition— 
shall I eall it?—that Paul, writing to Timothy, his son in the 
gospel, absolutely enjoins. What is it? Observe the existence 
of a peculiar proverb in Paul’s day. Listen to Paul’s unreserved 
indorsement: “This is a true saying, If a man desire the office 
of a bishop, he desireth a good work.” James M. King at one 
time confessedly desired that high office and that good work. If 
he really did any dishonorable or unworthy thing to secure any 
office within the gift of the church, his many friends, I am quite 
sure, never heard of it, or, if they did, they did not credit it. 
Many an able man, through false notions, has missed the oppor- 
tunity of his life, only to spend his declining years in a regretful 
retrospect of his error or his folly. With a diocesan bishopric 
not too remotely in view, the young men of our Conferences may 
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well be aspiring and put a new personal meaning in those other 
words of the apostle, “Seek that ye may excel to the edifying of 
the church”; that is, excel in devotion to every sacred interest ; 
excel in ministerial, soul-winning fidelity, in Conference diseus- 
sion, in executive energy and in the development of an upright, 
noble, saintly character. Writing to me a semi-humorous letter, 
bearing date November 3, 1899, Dr. King said: “I have learned 
that a man never gets anything in this world unless he asks for it 
or fights for it.” 

Dr. King was a publie-spirited man. It is the year of the 
great intercollegiate boat races at Saratoga Lake, as I remember, 
General Ulysses S. Grant, not yet president, is accorded a popular 
reception in the parlors of one of the great hotels. Who stands 
yonder at his right as seemingly the chairman of the reception 
committee? It is our friend. A thousand or more are per- 
mitted to shake hands with the great general. It is the Rev, 
James M. King, pastor at that time, possibly, of the new Meth- 
odist church, who introduces each. One at least of the throng 
was surprised to hear the usually taciturn warrior repeat after 
that ever-alert pastor an otherwise undistinguished name. Years 
later Dr. King was in close touch with President McKinley. He 
was representative of our Methodist Church in New York city. 
He was so considered and honored by other communions thian 
our own. Again and again he had access to their pulpits. Ile 
sometimes shared in their counsels. Is there a Crittenden [all 
Committee? Dr. King is a member. At the great union meet- 
ings of the Protestant faith in New York city Dr. King may be 
looked for on the platform. In some distinguished capacity he 
may be invited to speak. Has the Evangelical Alliance its ses- 
sion here? or is its program for the “Week of Prayer” published 
from year to year? Dr. King’s name is almost certain to appear 
among the most influential of its promoters. Is an address 
wanted before the Nineteenth Century Club in the year 1900 
Dr. King is invited to deliver it. Does William Arthur or Dean 
Stanley or Hugh Price Hughes visit our shores? James M. 
King may be expected to await them at the wharf, and give them 
words of hearty welcome. 
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As a writer Dr. King was among the strongest and most 
aggressive the Methodist Church has had; one article, if not 
more, having been published broadcast, translated into several 
foreign languages in lands where the Roman Church has almost 
undisputed sway. In the last article he ever wrote, as we have 
reason now to believe, entitled “A Letter to Patriotic Young 
Methodists,” Dr. King said: “I beseech you, as patriots, to take 
some part in making our citizens freemen ‘whom the truth makes 
free.’ I beseech you, as Christians, to become ‘coworkers to- 
gether with God’ in making this ‘Immanuel’s Land.’” Some of 
his patriotic predecessors had sounded the watchword, “America 
for Americans.” James M. King blew a different bugle blast— 
penetrating, stirring, far-reaching: “America for Christ.” He 
has left us still “Facing the Twentieth Century.” But we shall 
miss the help of his powerful personality. And why? James 
M. King was a Protestant. No man in this country probably, 
outside the Roman communion itself, was better informed in 
regard to the misleading doctrines and undermining policy, open 
and secret, of the Latin Church than was he. To him its priest- 
craft was ever a menace to our religious liberties, its Jesuitical 
duplicity a peril to our American school system. He regarded 
the very existence of the Papal Church on our shores as inimical 
to our distinctively American institutions. He was acquainted 
with monastery, nunnery, and parochial school; with priest, 
bishop, and archbishop. They could not altogether ignore him. 
A watchman on the watchtowers of Zion, he did not hesitate to 
sound the alarm, to call things by their right names, and to pro- 
test against any invasion on the part of the enemy at any point. 
His was the religious conviction, the Protestant principles not 
only of John Wesley, but, as basal to all these, of Martin Luther, 
of Philip Melanchthon, of John Knox, of the Huguenots, and of 
our Pilgrim Fathers. He clearly saw and vehemently protested 
against the indifference, so evident today, on the part of nominal 
Protestantism in every quarter of the globe. Dr. James M. King 
was a true American. The Roman Church knew he could not 
be suppressed, intimidated, or mollified. 

The first time I saw the Rev. James M. King, after he had 
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entered the ministry, was at the Round Lake Camp Meeting in 
the days of John S. Inskip and of the Holiness Association. With 
the Rev. George P. Mains we stood and together looked upon a 
scene of most marvelous spiritual power. We were deeply moved. 
As an inspiring memory it lingered through the many later years, 
The last time I saw our friend was last summer at the Pine 
Grove Camp Meeting, near Canaan, Connecticut. I had never 
seen Dr. King, it seemed to me, in better health or in finer form. 
We had a pleasant old-time talk in one of the rooms back of the 
platform. That talk referred to his work, to the unification of 
the Home Missionary and Church Extension Societies, to the 
coming session of the New York Conference, to his General Con- 
ference aspirations, and to his confidence in the friendship and 
favor of his brethren. Subsequently, on invitation, he made an 
impromptu address of some length, full of fire, yet full of tender- 
ness and of unusual poetic beauty. A bright future seemed to 
be before him as he pleaded for his new enterprise with its new 
responsibilities and expressed the larger hopes he cherished for 
its suecess. The great strain, far too much for any one man, 
of reorganizing our Home Missionary and Church Extension 
Society was about over. All the plans were formulated for the 
fall. The time apparently had come for relief, if not for rest, 
to Dr. King as corresponding secretary when, in the fullness of 
his powers and in the flush of success, the end—all unsuspected 
but not unprepared for—came suddenly. His passing must be 
recognized and regretted as a most grievous loss to his sorely 
afflicted family, his noble wife and cherished son and daughter, 
but it will be a loss also to his host of admiring friends, to the 
New York Conference, to American Methodism, to Ecumenical 
Methodism, to the great American Church of all denominations 
and to the Protestantism of the globe. 
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Arr. IV.—DR. OTTO PFLEIDERER 


Tue death of Otto Pfleiderer on July 18, 1908, was an event 
of more than ordinary significance: to all who are interested in 
Christian theology and the progress of modern thought. As 
teacher, author, controversialist, and public lecturer he had won 
the reputation on two continents of being one of the profoundest 
thinkers and most learned scholars: that the nineteenth century 
produced. At the time of his death he was probably “the lead- 
ing representative of the liberal theological movement within the 
evangelical churches on the continent of Europe.” No man has 
stated the positions of modern Rationalism with greater courage, 
more respect for the assured results of science, with greater crit- 
ical acumen, and with more breadth of learning and logical 
cogency than he. His influence upon the thought of the world, 
through the thousands of students from many lands who for 
forty years sought his lecture room, and beyond this through the 
many works he published and which have been translated into 
several languages, has been greater than can be estimated. Natu- 
rally, he has been variously regarded; and some by epithets have 
tried to put him out of court. When he delivered the Gifford 
Lectures in Edinburgh the Meruopist Review said: “The invit- 
ing of Pfleiderer to Edinburgh is like selecting a certain notorious 
and blatant infidel lecturer as orator of the day for a Y. M. ©. A. 
convention”; and “for a foreigner to bring to Scotland his bas- 
ketful of cold victuals left over from the rationalistic revival of 
half a century ago, and spread a table in Edinburgh with these 
superfluous viands, hardly justifies his traveling expenses.” It 
is to be noticed, however, that these “cold victuals” created such 
a storm in Scotland that he had scarcely delivered his last lecture 
before a special lectureship was improvised to answer him, and 
such men as Dr. Rainey, Dr. Orr, and Dr. Dods appeared on 
its platform. Moreover, the “cold victuals” when served up in 
book forra had a wide sale on both sides of the Atlantic. We 
may disagree with Pfleiderer, regard his assumptions as unwar- 
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ranted, and his conclusions as erroneous, but we cannot truly 
deny that he was one of the finest spirits of his generation, a man 
of earnest piety, and a philosopher, a critic, and a scholar scarcely 
second to any theologian of the last fifty years. The questions 
he studied are the great questions of human thought; the prob- 
lems he discussed are the most important which confront the 
church; and all of us who are honest thinkers, no matter how 
orthodox our convictions, must admit they are not fully settled yet. 

Otto Pfleiderer was born at Stettin, Germany, September 1, 
1839. When eighteen years of age he went to Tiibingen Uni- 
versity, where that remarkable scholar and critic, F. C. Bauer, 
was at the height of his fame. Here he studied theology for three 
years, and later continued his investigations at other places until, 
in 1868, he became pastor at Heilbronn. His ability had already 
been recognized, and in 1870 he was made superintendent and 
ordinary professor of theology at Jena University. Here he pub- 
lished some papers on New Testament criticism and the Johan- 
nine and Pauline Theology which attracted the attention of the 
leading thinkers of Germany, with the result that in 1875 he was 
called to a chair in the world’s greatest university, that of Berlin. 
This chair he filled with conspicuous ability until the time of 
his death. He was twice called to Great Britain as lecturer, 
giving the Hibbard Lectures in London in 1885 and the Gifford 
Lectures in Edinburgh in 1894. He was also twice brought as 
lecturer to this country, once during the World’s Fair at Saint 
Louis, and a year ago, when he gave a course at Harvard Uni- 
versity and before the Brooklyn Institute. Pfleiderer was a 
very voluminous writer, and covered an exceptionally wide field 
for a man who was regarded by scholars as an authority. His 
chief work was in the philosophy of religion, and no man has yet 
equaled him in the learning and ability with which he has written 
on this great subject. His early work, Die Religion, in two 
volumes, was followed by his Philosophy of Religion, the second 
edition of which was translated into English in 1886 and pub- 
lished in four volumes. This book has later gone through many 
editions. The first volume of the Gifford Lectures is on the 
same subject, and his late book, Religion and Historic Faiths, 
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translated into English last year, has to do with the same general 
theme. He published a work in German on Christian Doctrine 
and Ethies and wrote a strong criticism of the theology of Ritschl 
which has not been translated. A work of massive learning and 
splendid critical judgment was first prepared for English readers 
and is entitled The Development of Theology in Germany since 
Kant, and Its Progress in Great Britain since 1825. This work 
and the first two volumes of his Philosophy of Religion revealed 
Pfleiderer’s ability as an historian and a critic of human thought, 
a department of study sufficiently extended to consume the 
strength of any man. But Pfleiderer had entered a third field 
and written extensively upon it, and that is the department of 
biblical criticism. Of his books in this line the following have 
been translated: Paulinism, two volumes; Lectures on the Influ- 
ence of the Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity, 
the second volume of the Gifford Lectures; Primitive Chris- 
tianity, Christian Origins, and The Early Christian Conception 
of Christ. His work on Evolution and Theology is a series of 
essays on both critical and general subjects. He also contributed 
frequently to English and American magazines. Of his many 
works in German we make no mention, since the material found 
in them is for the most part also found in the translated books. 
As a lecturer and writer Pfleiderer possessed a rare and fasci- 
nating charm. Not only was his style clear and accurate but 
there was a vigor and finish about it that is exceedingly rare 
with the more famous German thinkers. In his books he avoids 
the technical terms of the schools and uses the ordinary language 
of men, but he is not commonplace nor verbose. There is never 
found in his writings the vagueness of the man who has not 
matured his thought and mastered his material before he writes. 
He had the lucidity of the French writers with the condensation 
and logical vigor of the German. As a lecturer he was almost 
ideal. There were fine enunciation, a musical voice, a poetic and 
mystic nature joined to great weight of thought. The personality 
of Pfleiderer is a most interesting study, for he combined qualities 
very rarely found in one man. Intellectually he possessed, in 
a remarkable degree, both analytical acuteness and constructive 
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strength. He was a critic and a philosopher. His analysis of 
men and their systems in his history of German and English 
theology, and in the first volumes of his great work on the Phil- 
osophy of Religion, is acute, original, appreciative, and masterly, 
This critical power is seen in his exegetical work. At the same 
time he was a constructive thinker, and could have made a reputa- 
tion in philosophy as he did in theology and criticism. He had 
the philosophic temper and the creative imagination to construct 
a system. He who reads the first volume of his Philosophy and 
Development of Religion will need no other proof of the fact. 
He was a man of great self-reliance and deep convictions, and 
yet of generous appreciation of the opinions of others and of 
becoming modesty. He was not out in a warfare against creeds 
but in a search for truth. He respected traditionalism and 
he welcomed light. He was not a Melanchthon who demanded 
the suppression of the teachings of Copernicus because they 
were “contradictory to the biblical view of creation,” but he 
asked, What is true? He had enough genuine faith to receive 
the assured results of modern science and of critical historical 
research no matter what changes they demanded in the reformula- 
tion of his beliefs. No one could hear him speak without being 
impressed with his deep sincerity, his intellectual honesty, and 
the fact that long and profound thinking had transformed intel- 
lectual opinions into consuming convictions. He laments that 
what he writes may hurt the feelings and unsettle the faith of 
some, but says “necessity is laid upon” him to speak the truth, 
and state what contemporary science has to teach concerning the 
origin and value of our traditional religious beliefs. Yet he 
does not dogmatize. In the preface of his last book he says the 
conclusions he presents are those which seem to him, after years 
of research and meditation, to be most probable. In a most 
unusual way Pfleiderer combined rationalistic opinions with deep 
devotion and earnest piety. It is often thought, and probably 
often true, that a man who denies the supernatural in the Bible, 
except in the sense that he finds it in the world, who rejects the 
divinity of Jesus, who makes redemption an educative process 
in the life of humanity and who handles the literature of the 
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Old and New Testaments with the critical freedom with which 
he would handle early Roman or Hindu literature, must be reli- 
giously cold, self-confident, lacking in true spiritual tone and 
feeling. We should expect his religion to be a pure intellectu- 
alism. This was not true of Pfleiderer. Possibly no man ever 
sat long under his tuition without being impressed with his deep, 
earnest spirituality. He felt that while modern criticism had 
vitally affeeted the ordinary interpretations and traditional con- 
ceptions, it had not at all affected the great fundamental ethical 
ideals or spiritual conceptions that are the vital breath of true 
religion. The letter, he thought, was in a measure gone, but 
the spirit was fully retained. He swept away the old dogmas, 
as far as their doctrinal forms are concerned, but he held tena- 
ciously to their religious content. Religion was with him not an 
intellectual opinion, although he believed in doctrinal statements, 
but an attitude of soul. He says: “One may have a mass of 
ideas about God, perhaps carry a whole system of church doc- 
trines in his head, and yet be an entirely irreligious person, and 
remain so as long as those ideas are merely matters of knowledge 
and find no echo in the will; so long as they do not release reli- 
gious feelings. The presence of religious feeling is an evidence 
that a man does not only know about God but that he is moved 
by it as to his will and follows its decisions; that he has God not 
only in his head but also in his heart. Would you have him as 
your own, Then feel the God you think.” And again: “The 
more the light of knowledge unites with the warmth of the heart 
and the strength of faith, love, and hope, so much the more will 
man become the temple of the living God.” He declares: “God 
demands the devotion of the whole man, of his individual heart, 
to do his will.” “By entire self-devotion to God man finds his 
higher self and his own true will satisfied.” Everywhere he 
shows that, while he deals freely with the records and doctrinal 
forms of Christianity, he is mastered by its ethical spirit and 
finds “in unity with God his true self, the fulfillment of his life.” 
Rationalist as he was, he has been called “probably the most deeply 
religious great thinker in Europe,” and demonstrated in his own 
life that extreme liberalism may be joined to vital piety. 
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The purpose of Pfleiderer’s work is twofold: to develop a 
strong and satisfactory philosophic basis for religion, and to show 
that the essential truths of Christianity do not lie in the tradi- 
tional and often mysterious dogmas which aim to express them 
but in the universal truths which underlie them, and on which 
all men can agree because they are comprehensible. He realizes 
that, while some minds can rest in external authority—the declara- 
tions of the church or the Book, for example—other minds are 
so constituted that this is no basis at all for faith; they can be 
satisfied only when their belief rests on rational grounds. Per- 
sons of this class, possessed by the spirit of the modern world, 
the scientific spirit that demands reality—facts, not theories— 
are often out of the church because they cannot make the the 
ology in which they have been taught harmonize with modern 
knowledge or with their deepest moral judgments and instincts, 
It is this class which Pfleiderer especially seeks to serve. He 
says: “The more we are filled with a sense of the incomparable 
worth of religion, and especially of our Christian faith, so much 
the more must we feel it to be incumbent upon us to overcome 
the impediments which have sprung up in the way of the faith 
from the scientific view of the world of the present day. For 
this end it is necessary to show that the doubts of the thinking 
mind do not affect the essence of the Christian faith, but apply 
only to the forms in which earlier generations have set forth this 
faith; forms which sprang from and corresponded to the state of 
culture and the philosophy of former ages, but which on that 
very account cannot be any longer sufficient and authoritative 
for the advanced knowledge of our time.” Again he says: “The 
theological task is to strike off the dogmatic fetters of ecclesias- 
tical Christendom and to clothe the spirit of Christianity, its 
religious-ethical principles which lie as a compelling force at the 
basis of all preceding developments, in the fitting and intelligible 
form for our age, regardless as to how far this new form may be 
separate from the old.” Pfleiderer’s contention, then, is with 
the traditional forms of dogma and not with the ethical and 
spiritual content of religion itself. Indeed, in all his discussions 
of the various religions and of Christianity as well, he is always 
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seeking to show their vital and essential truth, and how they 
answer to the spiritual needs of men. Religion, he holds, will 
lose nothing by making concessions to verified scientific knowl- 
edge, or to the results of scientific biblical criticism, but rather 
gain in spiritual depth and purity; for the history of religion 
proves that, when the sensual forms and logical wrappings of 
more ignorant ages have been consumed in the fires of scientific 
criticism, the spiritual content of religion has come forth increas- 
ingly pure and approached more and more to the ideal, the wor- 
ship of God in spirit and in truth. In carrying out his purpose 
Pfleiderer is influenced by certain results of modern knowledge 
which constitute for him a method and determine the conclusions 
which he reaches. The most important of these is the law of 
evolution. He says: “That all life is to be apprehended from 
the point of view of development, that is that every moment of 
its course is to be regarded as the effect of causes lying in the 
preceding condition, these causes again serving as means for the 
following condition—this may be designated as the commonly 
recognized principle of all the science of today, no matter in what 
domain of existence its object lies.” He accepts this law as not 
only verified by natural science but as a necessary deduction of 
the rationality of the world-ground. If the Logos is the creating, 
regulating, and veiling power in all nature and life, then all 
must proceed as an orderly system of purposes reaching upward 
in a progressive series to a realization of the divine will. Other- 
wise the immanent reason of the world would act without logical 
sequence, or irrationally. All arbitrary, disconnected, or inter- 
jected action is ruled out by the consistency of the divine Logos, 
which is the fundamental causal energy of the world. A second 
great principle of interpretation, or method of procedure, with 
Pfleiderer is the emphasis he gives to the historic basis of all 
human institutions and beliefs. The earlier rationalistic school 
assumed a standpoint of superiority, doubted all that was tradi- 
tional, and attempted to test all phenomena on the basis of abstract 
ideals of reason. To this Pfleiderer opposes the conception that 
everything has its genetic antecedents and is grounded in the 
past. He says: “He who will understand human affairs may 
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not judge them according to the patterns of abstract concepts 
of the understanding, but must transport himself into their living 
growth and development, and learn to appreciate each people and 
age according to its peculiar character.” Back of everything 
present is the past, and what it is must be explained by its genetic 
historical connections. History, however, is no more chaotic than 
nature; for back of the confused play of phenomena is “the order- 
ing wisdom of the divine government of the world,” which is 
gradually working out the education and perfection of humanity, 
The third great principle which enters in to constitute the method 
of Pfleiderer is his assertion that the critical sense necessarily 
belongs to the truly historical sense. He says: “The historian 
does not satisfactorily perform his task when with sympathetic 
meditation he penetrates into the traditions of the past and, after 
the model of the images of saints upon a golden ground, paints 
for the edification of his reader ideal pictures of its manifold 
forms. Rather we demand of him that before all he shall dis- 
tinguish well between that which is handed down by tradition as 
having happened and that which actually did happen, that he 
shall go behind the legend to the historical kernel of fact.” In 
short, there must be a truly historical criticism, which penetrates 
historical data with thought, to “distinguish appearance from 
essence, the real from traditional ideas,” and to disclose the ruling 
purpose, the theological end of the historic process. These great 
principles—the law of development, the historic basis of present 
phenomena, and the importance of historical eriticism—are the 
deterring factors in Pfleiderer’s system, and we will now consider 
very briefly some of the results to which they have led him. 

First, Pfleiderer believes that religion is the necessary output 
of the life of man; it is the deepest fact of his consciousness, the 
most universal and vital factor of his experience. Its origin is 
not in the unreason of imagination, the idealizing of our wishes, 
or in any form of illusion or deception, but is to be sought in the 
nature and demands of reason itself, the capacity of the race to 
achieve a destiny above that of its life in nature. And cognitive 
reason ever strives to harmonize our ideas by tracing all particular 
being, and becoming, back to one adequate cause. Thus we arrive 
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at the idea of truth. But reason finds in the soul “desire activi- 
ties” and seeks also to establish unity and harmony there. It 
does this by classifying all the objects and desires of the will 
according to their value, the individual and momentary being of 
less worth than the universal and abiding. The ultimate and 
universal purposes of the will constitute its good, which all reason- 
able willing should strive for as its ideal. But the ideal of the 
true, or what is, is never actually one with the idea of the good, 
or what ought to be. Thus a dualism is developed in the primary 
movements of the soul and the harmony of our whole spiritual 
life is broken into. The only way this dualism can be solved is 
to rise to a higher reason, in which all contradictions, even that 
of the true and the good, are harmonized to God. The fact of 
God, and the need of reaching him, is thus the absolute demand 
of reason itself and constitutes the revelation of the divine in the 
human soul. But this need is not realized immediately in expe- 
rience but has to be worked out in the history of the race, and 
this constitutes religion. Religion is, then, the task of man in 
the realization of his destiny in the world; it is his effort and striv- 
ing after God, and the various religions of the world express the 
history of that struggle. To know any religion well we must, there- 
fore, study all religions, and thus see the phases of the evolution 
of the spiritual life of the race, as in an historical process of cul- 
ture the reasoning, moral personality of man is becoming the 
spiritual personality, which in the satisfaction of its deepest 
desires grasps the eternal spirit more and more. The driving 
force and the law of development of the entire history of reli- 
gion, from its native beginnings in primitive forms up to its 
highest form in Christianity, is, therefore, to be found in a sen- 
tence of Augustine which correctly expresses the essence of what 
religion is: “Thou hast created us for Thyself; therefore our 
hearts are restless until they find rest in Thee.” 

This movement of religion in history, under the impulsion of 
the Divine Spirit in which the human soul is grounded, is always 
in the form by which all the ends of reason are carried on, and 
especially Infinite Reason, namely, development. The higher is 
ever rising from the lower, as in the fulfillment of any purpose 
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the advance steps are taken on the basis of their antecedents, 
Reason does not proceed by leaps and abrupt new-beginnings, 
Each conclusion is based on antecedent premises. So in the 
unfolding of religious history there are ever the natural relations 
and activities of individuals under the conditioning influences 
of the time and the environment. The idea, therefore, of mirac- 
ulous events, and special interpositions of Providence, and partic- 
ular revelations, Pfleiderer regarded as a contradiction to the 
rationality of the method by which the divine purpose is being 
realized as man rises from the depths of animal nature to the 
sublime heights of spiritual freedom. God is in the life of the 
race, and history is the panorama of his working, but there is no 
place for special miracles or supernatural phenomena, as that 
would indicate a cessation of law and order which are one with 
the unchangeable nature of the Infinite. It is clear at a glance 
what a revolution and upturning these conceptions must have 
when applied to the Christian religion. In the first place, its 
literature must be a natural and not a supernatural product. It 
must represent a stage of the religious development of humanity, 
and embody traditions, myths, temporary forms of religious life 
and service; it must be the expression of its race and its time. 
This being true, a belief in its infallibility and inspiration must 
be surrendered, and the various biblical books must be studied to 
see what is permanently and vitally true and what is only par- 
ticular and temporary form. 

This brings us to Pfleiderer’s treatment of Christianity, on 
which we have space enough to say only a word. He does not 
regard this religion as merely a result of the personality of Jesus, 
but as the product of a mighty and multiform evolution of the 
ancient world toward which many factors had for long been 
working together. He, therefore, discusses at length the antece- 
dents of Christianity in Greek Philosophy, in Philo, and in 
Judaism in the two centuries which preceded Christ.’ Still it 
was the powerful personality of Jesus which crystallized the 
various impulses and tendencies of the age and sent them moving 
in a new channel; he gathered them up “into an organism possess- 
~~ 4 See first volume of Das Urchristenthum. 
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ing vitality.” Pfleiderer, therefore, differs from the rationalistic 
school of the last century which sought to explain Christianity 
without aid of the historical Jesus, on a social-evolutionistic basis. 
He says: “The origin of Christianity is to be thought of as a 
developing process in which various other factors were working 
along with the lifework of Jesus; these united and adjusted 
themselves gradually but not without inner contradictions and 
struggles.” Jesus was especially stimulated in his work by John 
the Baptist, but he was of different disposition and training, and 
united John’s passion for righteousness with a gentle nature and 
tender heart. His religious genius grasped the thought of the 
evangelist prophets of the Old Testament, that God is gracious 
and forgiving, a Being of love and compassion, and that he desires 
to save his afflicted people. This idea of the love of the Father- 
God became the ruling note in Jesus’s life, the central truth in 
his personal feeling, and the basis of his philosophy of human 
existence and destiny. In this lay his originality. Others had 
suggested the thought; he made it an organizing principle. 
Pfleiderer says: “The first and most immediate outcome of this 
new feeling of God was a new ideal of righteousness; from this 
there proceeded in the dialectic of the kingdom a new ideal of the 
kingdom, in combination with which the Messianic consciousness 
was formed.” While he made the kingdom not political but 
moral, the establishing of righteousness and piety through love 
to God and men, yet he retained in a measure the old conception 
that it would come about by means of miraculous divine acts. 
He was especially impressed with the picture in Isaiah of the 
anointed servant of God, humble and gentle, who by his patient 
sufferings atones for the guilt of sinners and carries God’s cause 
to a triumphant conclusion. This description he came to apply 
to himself; and he began in the latter part of his ministry to 
look forward to and speak of future sufferings, to indeed expect 
a tragic death. “But while he saw in his approaching death the 
means of accomplishing his mission as a Saviour, and of the reali- 
zation of the kingdom of God, he at the same time cherished the 
assured hope that God would bring back to life the obedient 
instrument of his will for the salvation of man, and would exalt 
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him to the visible splendor of the Messiah.” This belief was 
founded on statements he read in Isaiah, Hosea, and the Psalms. 
It became the basis of his disciples’ belief in his resurrection, 
“The crucified one did rise again into life and dominion, if not 
bodily, yet in the belief and for the faith of his disciples. His 
own faithful trust in God became the staff of his people, which in 
spite of his death upon the cross upheld their faith in him as the 
Saviour, became the rock on which the infant church was 
founded.” Pfleiderer goes on to show that the salient feature 
of Jesus’s religious consciousness, namely, the sense of sonship to 
God, constitutes the essence of Christianity, its distinguishing 
mark as a distinct religion. This sonship Jesus did not conceive 
as a unique metaphysical relation between him and God, but as 
the filial spirit of love and obedience. “By entire self-devotion 
to God’s perfect will man finds his own true will fulfilled, his 
better self satisfied, his inmost being and life freed from the 
painful discord between desire and obligation; he finds the salva- 
tion of his soul.” Redemption, therefore, in the sense of the 
Gospels, “is not a miraculous event occurring once, and brought 
about outside of humanity by a superhuman mediator between 
the Godhead and humanity; it is an inner process, within the 
heart of man, which always and everywhere repeats itself when 
the fettered and diseased powers of the soul are freed and healed, 
when the image of God and the child of God that slumbers in 
everyone are aroused to life, reality, and power.” 

A very marked feature of Pfleiderer’s theology is the place 
he gives to Paul. Jesus founded Christianity, but Paul orig- 
inated its theology. He gave the teachings of Jesus a speculative 
and didactic form, and developed them from a particular to a 
universal religion. But for Paul Christianity would probably 
have remained a sect of Judaism, but he grasped its real inner 
spirit, and drew out its implications, so that he emancipated it 
from Jewish particularism and made it a world-faith. Paul 
underwent a psychological conversion on the road to Damascus, 
the grounds of which Pfleiderer explains at length. It brought 
to him a consuming conviction that Jesus was the suffering Mes- 
siah, and by him the world was to be redeemed. This revolu- 
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tionary thought forced him to reconstruct his system of thought, 
to reconcile his Pharisaical theology with his new belief and 
experience, and the result is the doctrines of Paul’s epistles. 
Here we have the true spirit of Jesus’s teachings exhibited, but 
often in the earthen vessels of Jewish rabbinical form and phrase. 
It is the task of the critic to show what is of enduring value in 
Paul’s teachings, and what is individual and a part of the his- 
torical limitations of the time. Pfleiderer then proceeds to 
examine Paul’s theology, explain his significance in shaping the 
doctrinal forms of Christianity, and to separate, as he would say, 
the chaff from the wheat. What is ethical and spiritual is 
retained, but most of what is metaphysical, speculative, and for- 
mal is cast aside. Paul’s influence has been twofold; on the one 
hand, he “led Christianity through the critical years of enthusi- 
astie childhood into the path of an ordered church existence, 
saving its historical future, making possible its ecclesiastical devel- 
opment,” and, on the other hand, he gave it speculative forms and 
mystical elements which became a basis for Gnosticism, and which 
have led to much misunderstanding of its true historical basis 
and spirit. 

This exposition of Pfleiderer’s views is necessarily very 
meager but may indicate the direction of his thought. If in con- 
clusion a word of criticism may be indulged in, we would say, 
first, that Pfleiderer seems to us to have exaggerated the demands 
of the law of evolution. With him every phenomenon has its 
causal ground in what proceeds, so that in neither nature nor his- 
tory is there a disconnected link where supernatural action can 
enter. Beyond doubt every event has its cause, but if God as a 
free Being is immanent in the universe, as Pfleiderer holds, we 
cannot see why his plans and purposes may not be the basis of 
the uniformity we everywhere observe, rather than an antecedent 
dynamie energy such as a self-contained physical system might 
require. But if the consistency of the divine reason is the basis 
of the uniformity of nature, it is certainly possible that God’s 
purposes in human history may require special acts, and that 
these are provided for in the plan by which he is accomplishing 
his ends in humanity. Natural science itself hints that Pfleiderer 
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has made his law of evolution too rigid. Another criticism js 
that Pfleiderer is too fond of psychological explanation. He 
often speculates on the mental processes by which certain conviec- 
tions or beliefs came about, as in his oft-repeated theory of the 
conversion of Paul, and the way the apostles came to the convic- 
tion that Jesus was the crucified Son of God. These might be 
regarded as interesting guesses, as even probable processes; but 
Pfleiderer sets them forth as certainties, and builds the whole 
structure of Christianity upon their flimsy foundation. He cer- 
tainly does not in this follow that strictly scientific method of 
which he boasts so much. There is no evidence in Paul’s writings 
that on the road to Damascus his mind was occupied by the ideal 
image of Christ which so wrought upon him as to create in his 
mind an objective vision and make him hear a voice. Indeed, 
the evidence is the reverse. Nor can we believe the writer of the 
Epistle to the Romans could have been a victim of such self- 
created hallucinations. We believe that Pfleiderer exaggerates 
the antagonism of the parties in the early Christian Church. 
This is with him a erucial point. He uses it as an interpretative 
principle of primitive Christianity. If he finds in any of the 
documents a trace of this conflict, they are set down as early; but 
if there is no such trace, they are considered late. The differ- 
ence between the factions he believes to be the same as that between 
the Ebionites and the Marconites of the second century. But the 
proof for these opinions is a pure exaggeration of the evidence. 
Pfleiderer is very apt to get good out of all sorts of errors. 
Thus Paul’s mistaken vision of Christ transforms Christianity 
from a particular to a universal religion; and Jesus’s erroneous 
notion about his Messianic mission has given the world a satis- 
factory doctrine of redemption. The point could be widely illus- 
trated. We cannot believe that mistaken notions are so fertile 
in developing world-wide truths. Sometimes his statements seem 
contradictory. Thus he says Paul’s vision was due to an excited 
nervous temperament and a vivid phantasy, and in another place 
he declares it was “God in the soul of Paul who caused a light to 
shine to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” Pfleiderer dates the Gospels, except John, 
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shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem, in 70 A. D., or not 
more than half a century after the death of Jesus. This is too 
short a time for myths about him to have arisen and gained such 
wide acceptance that these Gospels, with their many stories of 
miracles and supernatural claims, would have been accepted as 
authoritative. The best results of New Testament criticism do 
not sustain Pfleiderer’s assumptions about the untrustworthiness 
of the Christian records. 

But not to unduly extend these criticisms, we conclude with 
the statement that Pfleiderer’s view of Christ as a religious genius, 
a produce of the evolutionary principle in history, fired by high 
enthusiasm and laboring unsuccessfully as a religious, ethical, and 
social reformer, seems to us utterly inadequate to explain the 
new foree which was introduced into the world by Christianity. 
Mr. Lecky tells us: “The simple record of his [Christ’s] active 
life has done more to regenerate and soften mankind than all the 
disquisitions of philosophers, and than all the exhortations of 
moralists.” To suppose that such a personality, “the noblest, 
sweetest, purest in human history,” a personality which introduced 
ideals and principles which have changed the face of human 
society, was only a self-deceived Jewish peasant is to make a 
claim which the facts in no sense warrant, and which presents a 
cause utterly insufficient for the world-wide greatness of the 
results. 


Aawrnl Nai 
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Art. V.—‘THE SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF GOD” 


Tue vast progress of scientific research in recent years and 
the utility of the discoveries made have inaugurated a new era in 
industrial and social life. This has led, naturally enough, to the 
tendency in certain quarters to find in scientific conclusions the 
answer to philosophical and theological questions. The tendency 
is a part of the materialistic temper of a time of great commercial 
expansion and yet it is not indulged by the clearest or the most 
representative thinkers. It is diffieult for the mind that has be 
come confused by the glare of outward values and equivalents to 
think highly of the values and equivalents which are out of sight. 
The man who comes assuming that such values are as real as the 
coin of the realm is likely to appear in a somewhat ridiculous 
aspect to the men who demand that everything shall be measured 
and weighed by definite and material standards in order to prove 
their existence and reality. In the life of Herbert Spencer the 
last generation witnessed the spectacle of a man of science, fitted 
to observe certain facts of the physical world, rushing into the 
realm of metaphysics, for which he had neither adaptation nor 
training, and speaking with a positiveness which did not realize 
its own limitations. This role has been imitated many times since 
by those who dreamed that the collating of scientific facts could 
yield metaphysical conclusions. The undeviating characteristic 
of the cult is the absolute confidence that because they are fitted 
to teach some things concerning scientific conclusions they are also 
the representatives of the coming thought of all the cultured in the 
philosophical and theological worlds. Such an attempt is to be 
seen in the recent book of President Pritchett, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, entitled, What is Religion? The 
object of the effort which produced the volume commends itself— 
a desire to lead into the clearer light of personal faith a class of 
young men upon whom the traditional thought is weakening. 
There are indeed some parts of the book with which one would be 
in hearty agreement; but these portions are so contradicted and 
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negatived by the arguments that follow that, instead of being a 
beacon to faith, one is forced to conclude that its practical result 
may be quite the contrary. The young mind to which “the old 
traditional voices of authority no longer appeal” must gather some- 
thing of the insight of the seer, must catch some vision of the 
reality and worth of spiritual values. In the words of the author, 
in the preface, “No cold and formal rationalism will suffice, but a 
leadership which shall be tender, hopeful, spiritual, and fearless” ; 
and yet this would seem to be the very point in which the author 
has failed. Because he has attempted to work out the problem 
from the basis of a pure rationalism it becomes destructive of the 
highest faith. 

In these days of popular disrespect for traditional theology 
anyone who has been willing to generalize from scientific data and 
hit hard blows in defense of a better faith has been hailed by the 
one side as an arch-heretic, and by the other as a savior of the 
remnants of faith, with but slight regard to the conclusions made 
necessary by his premises. It has also quite usually been assumed 
by such writers that their optimistic generalizations are the most 
truly representative of modern thought; that the race generally, 
with the exception of a few negligible antiques, has conceded to 
science the right to say the final word in matters of faith and 
religion. To such, truth has become that alone which can be 
scientifically tested; the divine Personality is exchanged for a 
creative and eternal Energy, and even to admit him at all is con- 
sidered a large concession and a supreme act of faith. Nature 
gains the upper hand of God and man, and prayer becomes either 
impossible or useless because, we are informed, the eternal Energy 
can on no account turn aside his usual processes. The great realm 
of mind and spirit having been left out of the problem altogether, 
the case is then considered closed for all time. Little wonder 
that under the influence of the same movement in its beginning, 
Wordsworth wrote: 


Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
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In the chapter entitled “What is Religion?” this definition js 
given of religion as the man of science apprehends it: 


Nothing other than the divine life in the human soul; a life which 
manifests itself as all life manifests itself, by the growth which it brings 
forth: the divine flowers of the human heart—unselfishness, love, fearless. 
ness, serenity, patience, service. 


Then again (p. 37): 


To receive this divine energy into one’s soul and to transform it effect. 
ively into those spiritual forms which make for justice, mercy, joy, un- 
selfishness, serenity of mind and of life—this is true religion. If in your 
heart this divine transformation is not going on day by day and year by 
year, you are not a religious man, no matter what your denominational 
connections or your formal professions may be. And if, on the other hand, 
in the soil of your heart these flowers are growing, it matters very little 
whether you call yourself Catholic or Protestant, Episcopalian or Unita- 
rian, Methodist or Christian Scientist, or if you belong to no religious 
organization whatever. It is the life in your own soul which determines 
whether you are a religious man, not the things that you believe or the 
name that you call yourself. 


The author after giving us this definition, with which probably 
none of us would be in violent disagreement, proceeds to the some- 
what startling assumption that such a standpoint raises the follow- 
ing questions : 


1. Does not such a conception take from religion the idea of a per- 
sonal God and our relations as men with God our Father? 

2. Does it not wipe out the distinction between religicus and irreli- 
gious men, between good and wicked men? for, as recipients of the divine 
energy, would not all men be religious men? 

3. If this conception is true, what is the practical lesson which it 
brings concerning the method by which a human soul may become an 
efficient transformer of divine energy, and therefore truly religious? 


Having asked these questions he proceeds to affirm that the afore- 
said scientific view of religion compels the following answers: 


That this conception of religion and of God is inconsistent with 
the idea of a divine omnipotent Person interfering directly in the affairs 
of our lives and of our world seems to me clear. The whole conception of 
the universe, as the man of science sees it, leads him to recognize the 
presence of God in the working of steadfast and unchanging laws. So far 
as his observations go, and so far as his researches into the history of 
mankind throw light upon the question, no instance of such interference 
has ever been known. . . . Nor does it follow that, because we no longer 
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think of him as an omnipotent Person, our relations with him as the 
author and sustainer of the universe have been changed. . . .The man 
who finds that his reason leads him to accept the scientific view of God 
does not truly accept a spiritual relationship less rich, less sincere, less 
helpful than he who thinks of God as Father and as governing directly 
and arbitrarily the affairs of his own life and of his own world. 


As to the second result of this scientific faith, he affirms that “the 
distinction between religious men and those who are not religious 

. ought to be wiped out.” As the energy of the sun is trans- 
formed by one plant into the beauty of the rose and by another 
into the deadly poison of the nightshade, “in some such way,” he 
says, “the spiritual energy radiated into each human soul is there 
transformed into human character and human action. In one 
heart it is transmuted into justice and mercy and truth, in another 
into selfishness and greed and lust.” Concerning the third point, 
that of the practical influence of the scientific conception of faith, 
he says: “Whether we think of him [God] as the infinite and 
eternal energy showing itself in all law, all order, all nature, or 
whether we think of him as a Father, the way to him is the same.” 

The spreading of the realm of scientific investigation, the rep- 
resentation of natural forces by symbol and formula, the discovery 
of the essential unity of the universe, has unduly magnified the 
importance of scientific hypothesis. The scientific man attempts 
to symbolize the results of the natural forces in formuls, and by 
means of equation and sign to represent the result to be expected 
in cases where all the elements of his problem are the same. These 
formule, gathered from long hours of observation and experience, 
represent the sum of his knowledge of the working of nature. His 
temptation is to assume that these formule, which represent the 
order and relations of natural forces, are, without modification or 
qualification, the explanation of the thing itself. What he has 
grasped bears the same relation to the knowledge of nature itself 
as the mathematics of music bears to music. In the words of 
Martineau, “What we call science is nothing but our critical inter- 
pretation of nature; our reduction of it into intelligible pieces or 
constituents, that we may view successively what we cannot grasp 
at once. And it no more exhibits to us the real sources from which 
creation sprang, or the modes of its appearing, than the critic’s 
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system shows us the poet’s soul. . . . The books which repeat to 
us the laws of the physical world usually mislead us on this 
matter. They enumerate certain forces, with which they pretend 
to be on the most intimate footing, which are able to do great 
things in the universe; and by putting them together in this way 
and that they show what events would come about: they then point 
out that such events do actually occur, and think it proved that 
the real phenomena are manufactured after their pattern and truly 
spring from the causes in their list. Thus Newton is said to have 
detected the powers that determine the planetary orbits. The 
imagination of it is a pure fiction which begins and ends with the 
mind that thinks it. What, then, you will say, has Newton done? 
He has done this: he has found or defined two forces which, if they 
were to operate under the conditions prescribed, would produce 
just such phenomena as we observe. He has discovered a way in 
which the same thing might be done; has detected not the actual 
causes but a system of equivalents that will serve the end as well.” 

Certain important considerations stand irremovably in the 
way of the acceptance of this “scientific” view of God. First, it 
is safe to say that the scientist is not in possession of all the facts, 
and the consequent raising of his formule into the inevitable and 
final law of God is a presumption, to say the least. Because we 
have found a working formula we have not completed our knowl- 
edge of the elements involved nor precluded the discovery of new 
elements to which our formula has been blind and, in a sense, in- 
accurate. If one desires any confirmation of this fact, let him 
compare the text-books in physics of today with those of twenty- 
five years ago. And yet from the beginning certain scientists have 
been sure that they had discovered the inevitable divine order and 
have not risen to the fact that there might be laws of God’s work- 
ing as yet unclassified, laws that were able to modify that order 
with which they have become familiar. Second, the scientist in 
this case neglects a whole world which enters in to determine the 
problem. There are certain spiritual laws and values, as real and 
as inevitable as any in the physical world, which are constantly 
working toward a different resultant, just as the mind of man 
introducing elements not in the original problem changes the 
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natural course of events. Every mechanical invention man has 
made, from the syphon to wireless telegraphy, has been, in a sense, 
the abrogation of a law already known by the introduction of a 
higher. And these higher laws must ever have remained unknown 
and inoperative but for the introduction of human mind into the 
problem. Nearly every great scientific discovery, from the dis- 
covery of the Copernican system to the discovery of radium, has 
meant the abrogation of laws considered by science as absolutely 
fixed and inevitable, and presented with the same old assurance. 
If we say that the influence of mind upon the natural course of 
events comes only by the introduction of a higher law, it is neces- 
sary to account for the mysterious and inexplicable power of mind 
without which the higher law would be inoperative. Again, the 
universe cannot be explained on any theory of infinite and eternal 
energy as cause unless this infinite and eternal energy be posited 
as infinite Mind. Otherwise the world becomes unthinkable, and 
the mind of man can depend in no way upon its own conclusions 
or know that the things which it reports are true. If the world is 
thinkable, and capable of being known by man, then the infinite 
energy behind all must itself be infinite Mind. If the individual 
discovers laws, modes of action, and formule upon which he can 
forecast the future, it is only because there is an infinite Mind of 
which these are the original and definite expression. And this is 
well, in the face of the assurance of Dr. Pritchett that “the man 
who finds that his reason leads him to accept this scientific view 
of God does not truly accept a spiritual relationship less rich, less 
sincere, less helpful than he who thinks of God as a Father,” and, 
further, that “whether we think of him as the infinite and eternal 
energy, showing itself in all law, all order, all nature, or 
whether we think of him as a Father the way to him is the 
same.” That is to say, it is quite as easy, and the way to com- 
munion is the same, whether the infinite and eternal energy 
is a person, a mind, or whether it is only an abstract “it,” an 
unthinking process or law not to be modified by any mental or 
spiritual elements. The fact is that communion is impossible ex- 
cept between thinking beings. The moment that communion is 
asserted with even the eternal and creative “It” we drag back the 
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personal God whom we have already read out of the universe. We 
cannot posit communion with an abstraction. If the eternal 
energy is not to be approached as a mind, a personality, the loneli- 
ness of man in the universe becomes a tragedy and all his or. 
ganized knowledge may be nothing more that the phantasm of a 
dream. Surely, it can be seen that if there is an infinite and 
eternal energy which manifests itself in the laws and processes 
of nature it is not too much to add that this infinite and eternal 
energy manifests itself also in the laws and processes of human 
mind. If so, the conclusion is unavoidable that the infinite and 
eternal energy is infinite and eternal Mind. That granted, we 
have a personal God. But perhaps the author has vainly imagined 
that the thought of personality in God was inevitably bound up 
with the conception of him as a sort of omnipotent Man, the white- 
whiskered, anthropomorphic conception of the Middle Ages. Any 
suggestion that the rank and file of the Christian churches believe 
in any such personal God would be grossly misrepresentative. 
As to the second contention, that this view of God wipes out 
“the distinction between religious and irreligious men, between 
good and wicked men, for as recipients of the divine energy would 
not all men be religious men?” and the conclusion that “the dis- 
tinction between religious men and those who are not religious 
ought to be wiped out,” the common mind will wonder at once how 
any morally sane man could take such a position. Are we to 
assume from this the unreality of moral values? Does religion 
consist, in accordance with this author’s definition, of “unselfish- 
ness, love, fearlessness, serenity, patience, service,” and is there no 
distinction to be made between those that have these qualities and 
those who have them not? There are none in these days but are 
willing to admit that in the last and wickedest man there are some 
lingering sparks of conscience or remorse that may be fanned to 
flame by which he may arise to better things, but that is very far 
from saying that he is a good or religious man. If no distinction 
is to be made between good and wicked men, why not imprison the 
saint and release the culprit? The Doctor has here hit upon one 
of the fundamental laws of the infinite and eternal energy. There 
are such things as moral values. Right is right and wrong is wrong 
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as surely as the released weight falls to the ground. It is as futile 
for the author to attempt to wipe out the distinction between 
good and wicked men as it would be for him to attempt to climb 
by pulling on his own boot-straps. If that is the best that the scien- 
tifie view of God can do for us, then so much the worse for the 
scientific view. This standpoint he illustrates as follows: 

As the radiant light of the sun falls upon our earth each plant takes 
up the waves of vibrant energy after its own ability. In one plant this 
energy is transformed into the beauty of the rose, in another into the 
fruitfulness of the corn, and in still another this same energy is trans- 
muted into the deadly poison of the nightshade. In some such way the 
spiritual energy radiated into each human soul is there transformed into 


human character and human action. In one heart it is transmuted into 
justice and mercy and truth, in another into selfishness and greed and lust. 


The upshot of such a conclusion ought to be evident even to a 
“scientific” mind. If selfishness, greed, and lust are manifesta- 
tions of the infinite and eternal energy, we ought not so much to 
blame man when through him the same is worked out in fraud, 
arson, and murder. The illustration is misleading. The plant 
obeys the necessary law of its nature. It has no choice between 
producing the poison of the nightshade or the beauty of the rose. 
But there is a law of the moral realm of which the author may not 
have heard, having been all taken up with the laws of the physical 
universe, and this law is called the “freedom of the human will.” 
A man, unlike the plant, is free to choose which he will produce: 
poison or fruit; wickedness or goodness. As Lanier’s lines on 
“Individuality” so beautifully put it: 
Ye 


Say wrong this work is not of me, 
But God; it is not true; it is not true. 


For thee, Cloud, if thou spend thine all 
Upon the South’s o’er-brimming sea 
That needs thee not, or crawl 
To the dry provinces and fall 
Till every convert clod shall give to thee 


Green worship; if thou grow or fade, 
Bring in delight or misery, 

Fly east or west, be made 

Snow, hail, rain, wind, grass, rose, light, shade, 
What matters it to thee? There is no thee. 
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Pass, kinsman Cloud, now fair and mild; 
Discharge the will that’s not thine own! 
I work in freedom wild, 
But work as plays a little child. 
Sure of the Father, Self, and Love, alone. 

If in me the infinite and eternal energy is transmuted into selfish- 
ness and greed and lust, it is not because I am not fitted to produce 
different results; it is because I will not to. If the author means 
only that the distinction of religious and irreligious cannot always 
be applied by the lines of church membership, he is in perfect 
agreement with nearly all of us. No organization, save the Greek, 
Roman, and Mormon Churches, pretends to make any such dis- 
tinction. As to the method of approach to God being the same 
whether we think of him as infinite and eternal Energy or 
whether we think of him as a Father, the only reply necessary is 
to point out the essential absurdity of the statement. If Father- 
hood means anything it implies all those elements which are neces- 
sary to communion, all of which are wanting in a vague, abstract, 
eternal energy manifest only in physical law. Communion with 
a law or a process is out of the question. The author contradicts 
his own assumption every time he prays. If the infinite and 
eternal energy be not mind and personality, to which his prayer 
means something, he might as well stand upon the precipice and 
shout into an abyss; the only response or semblance of sympathy 
would be the returning echoes of his own voice. 

Of the significance of prayer he says that there are three 
typical prayers which indicate “three great steps which humanity 
has taken in its effort to know and to come in touch with God.” 
One is a prayer of Marcus Aurelius: “Rain, rain, O dear Zeus, 
down on the plowed fields of the Athenians and on the plains.” 
The second is a prayer of Jesus: “Father, all things are possible 
unto thee; take away this cup from me; nevertheless, not what I 
will, but what thou wilt.” The third and highest step is thought 
to be discovered in the prayer of Saint Chrysostom: “Grant us in 
this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to come life 
everlasting.” The first prayer, he declares, “bespoke a soul whicl: 
stood fearlessly before God, conscious of its own rectitude and 
willing to submit to the decrees of the divine power, but neither 
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asking nor expecting the support and sustenance of that faith 
which looks upon God as a kindly and loving Father.” Of the 
second prayer he says, “Here speaks a soul conscious of a life day 
by day and hour by hour with a heavenly Father. Every word and 
act and hope is permeated by that conscious relationship, and he 
prays to this Father as one who can not only sustain and help, but 
also take upon himself the adjustment of every human circum- 
stance which the complexities of life present. A loving, all-power- 
ful heavenly Father, not only immanent in the universe and in the 
lives and acts of men, but ready also at the prayer of his children 
to change these laws and processes to compass their well-being— 
these are the relations and conceptions called up by the prayer of 
the Son of man.” Of the last, and to him the highest type of 
prayer, he says: “Not earthly help nor the intervention of the 
heavenly Father is asked, but knowledge of God’s truth, resting 
sure that with this knowledge all other problems are resolved. 
Does this conception of God as the infinite power in the universe, 
immanent in all life and all nature but working through law, not 
under the action of humanlike motives and purposes, make such a 
prayer less possible, less helpful, less needful?” He further adds: 
“Whether communion with him means a direct communion with a 
personal Spirit, or whether it means a communion with our better 
selves, it comes in either case through the medium of our personal 
spiritual consciousness,” and concludes: “It seems, therefore, clear 
to me that, in the sense in which I have used the words, all serious 
men, whatever their intellectual training, must pray, not, perhaps, 
for material help, not in the expectation that the laws of the uni- 
verse shall be changed at their request, not even primarily for 
strength to live rightly and justly, but as the supreme effort of the 
human soul to know God. And whether that which we call prayer 
be a direct communion with him as our heavenly Father, or 
whether it be a communion with our highest consciousness which 
is in touch with him, in either case the time can never come when 
a human soul will not rise from such communion purified and 
strenghthened, with new hope and new patience, and with a more 
serene view of his own duty and his own future.” 

It would be very difficult to believe that this address was fol- 
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lowed by any increased interest in prayer on the part of the young 
men who heard it. Rather would the question arise as to what is 
the use of prayer, anyway. Men are driven to prayer not by a 
vague desire to be in touch with the universe, “the world is too 
much with us, late and soon,” but for help in their hour of need, 
When men are in desperate straits communing with their own self- 
consciousness does not meet their need. They must lay hold of a 
higher, nobler, wiser, more far-seeing One, a personality that 
understands their secret motives and hidden desires for good. 
Most of us have been led to look on that prayer of Jesus, who 
“prays to this Father as one who can not only sustain and help, 
but also take upon himself the adjustment of every human cir- 
cumstance,” as the highest type of prayer, and there will still be 
some who will continue to consider it so. Where the author goes 
wrong is in the assumption that the man who believes in prayer 
as definite and helpful necessarily believes in the possibility of 
breaking the laws of nature. Certainly such thought of prayer 
would be farthest from even the “unscientific” mind of Jesus. Not 
once in the gospel story do we find him at war with the natural 
course of events. He did not seek to escape the toils, the sorrows, 
nor even the death, which the cireumstances decreed as being his 
Father’s will. But we will venture to say that he had one thing 
which many more “scientific” minds have lacked: a spiritual per- 
ception, keen and true, that understood the reality of spiritual 
values in a universe which is not physical alone, but mental and 
spiritual as well. And why was he not right in this unquestioning 
trust? Are we to assume that the deductions from God’s working, 
which in his limited sphere the scientist has been able to formulate, 
are all the laws of which God is capable—that they are not con- 
formable to the mental and spiritual forces of the universe? That 
God is able to insure the delicate reactions in the chemist’s test 
tube and unable to make an earnest prayer turn the current of a 
life? That he can plan a seed arbitrarily, and with a delicate 
kindness waft it to the place of good soil, and at the same time 
be unable to respond to the higher forces that play in and through 
my life? Shall that Mind, which with a minute care can clothe 
the seed lest the winter’s frost destroy the little life hidden within, 
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possess no power for my preservation and help as my spirit lies 
crushed upon the plains of life? If the “scientific” view be cor- 
rect, nan is strangely out of place in the universe, calling out for 
sympathy where there is none, the least cared for of all God’s 
creation. When the author has tabulated the laws of the mental 
and spiritual universe, and has come to know what are the actions 
and reactions there, the influence of mind and spirit upon the 
workings of the physical universe, it will be easy to strike hands 
with him heartily in the statement that we cannot think of any- 
thing happening outside the reign of law, while protesting against 
the attempt to solve the riddle of the universe, physical, mental, 
and spiritual, from the knowledge and on the basis of the physical 
alone. The profoundest facts of human existence can never be 
brought to bay in the professor’s laboratory, and the mightiest 
forces, which alter the lives of men and nations, defy his exact com- 
putations. If in his problem of the religious life of man he leaves 
out these unseen forces, which really dictate the result, how can 
his answer to the problem be trustworthy? If into the desperate 
situation which faces me in my hour of crisis I put a desire for 
righteousness, to which in more independent days I have been less 
heedful; if into the hour of trial comes a new submission to the 
divine will which puts me into an unwonted harmony with the 
universe, I go forth with a new power over myself, with a new 
power over men, and with a new power over the world of nature. 
I may not indeed bid the sun to stand still, nor intercept the law 
of gravitation, for such intervention would wreck the lives of mil- 
lions and bring no real advantage to my selfish life. So I dare to 
pray only as Jesus prayed, “As thou wilt.” But the consciousness 
that he is not the unthinking eternal energy, not inexorable and 
unsympathetic law, but my Father, gives me a new hold on life 
when its wildest storms sweep over me. I know that he has re- 
sources that are numberless—the quickening of my own under- 
standing and perception, the healing of my own diseased mind, 
the subtle influence over the kindly heart of my fellow men, the 
reinforcing of my will—a thousand resources any of which may be 
sufficient to work the miracle of victory out of defeat; and, if it 
be his will to lead me into failure, even here there is the spiritual 
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victory which makes me conqueror where I seemed to have been 
defeated. I must confess that the more I think of it the more 
does Jesus’s conception of God as his Father, concerned in the 
affairs of his human lot, appeal to my “unscientific” mind as, after 
all, the highest form of prayer, and as containing, perchance, the 
secret of the superiority of Jesus’s life and spiritual vision over 
my own and other lives. He certainly did not expect the heavens 
to fall for his benefit, nor did he pray that the sun should rise 
no more for his sake. A selfish prayer was never found upon his 
lips. That there was some human shrinking from the outrageous 
destiny that was staring him in the face was but natural. There 
fluttered in his heart the transient wish that the great end might 
be achieved in some less excruciating way, but communion with 
his Father brought the settled conviction that the cross was the 
only way, and out of that hour of lonely prayer he went with the 
tread of a conqueror. What would have been the result in strength 
or weakness if there had been no consciousness that the infinite 
and eternal energy was also Father, Lover, Friend? And where 
is the test of truth in the matter to be found? Is it not in the 
result? The author declares that in the physical realm alone we 
may know; that in the spiritual there is no test for the truth as 
in the physical. In this we have again the egotism of a certain 
type of scientist. Does he need a formula to express the elements 
of his mother’s love as a prerequisite to knowledge thereof, or does 
it not rather defy all analysis? And yet can he doubt its reality? 
Its reality and truth are discovered in the result, though it be 
rationally unaccountable. So, if Jesus’s conception of God did in 
his own case work out the highest order of living that the world has 
seen, is not the test of its truth and value actually made in terms 
of life, which none need misunderstand? That faith, that con- 
sciousness, which works out the Christlike life most surely ap- 
proximates most exactly the perfect truth. The learning of the 
secret of Jesus’s life has been, and is still, the task of humanity, 
and through the centuries of growing wonder the conviction has 
been more surely brought home to man that Jesus is the Truth. 
To act upon his consciousness is, at least, as sound for a working 
hypothesis of life as the good Doctor’s vibration theory of light 
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is as a working hypothesis for the experiments of his laboratory. 
For even this hypothesis, which he assumes as forever settled, and 
about which he talks with a supreme confidence, is, after all, 
purely theoretical. It is sufficient for the working needs of science 
until the mystery of light is better known. So Jesus’s conscious- 
ness of God as Father, proved true by the test of result in his life, 
is sufficient as a working hypothesis in the spiritual life of man. 
He who has arrived at a better consciousness of God must prove it 
by his own life, must improve upon the perfections of Jesus, just 
as the scientist would have a right to insist that the man with a 
new theory of light should prove it better than the old by the actual 
tests of the laboratory. And this is the only satisfactory conclu- 
sion of the matter. 

Last of all, we may dismiss the personal God from our uni- 
verse again and again, and in place of the Father put the infinite 
and eternal energy, but the old vision comes back in every hour of 
pain and loss and need, like the unending repetitions of the ever- 
recurring strain of a fugue. 

Just when we are safest there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides— 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 
As old and new at once as nature’s self, 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 
Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again— 
The grand Perhaps! 
Once feel about, and soon or late you hit 


Some sense in which it might be, after all— 
Why not?—“the Way, the Truth, The Life.” 


Ofeetphe PP hace Llng 
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Art. VI—SECRET OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSon’s 
SUCCESS 


Rosert Lovis Srevenson achieved phenomenal success jn 
the face of singular difficulties. As the only child of wealthy 
parents he was freed from the necessity of toiling for his support. 
This exemption, it is true, gave him the leisure essential to liberty 
of choice as to his vocation, but the temptations which such a 
favoring fortune may rally often overcome the advantages. “It 
is the bright day brings forth the viper.” The venomous serpent 
which fastened upon the arm of the apostle did not strike from 
the driving rain that confronted and chilled him on the barbarous 
island but from the fire that warmed him. So the convivial 
habits, genial fellowship, prodigal self-indulgence, and idleness, 
which are often the inheritance bequeathed, especially to youth, 
by exemption from care, are liable to prove but a nest of vipers 
which may sting to moral, intellectual, and physical death. The 
few notable exceptions but prove the rule that “Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” But Stevenson was not only a child of 
fortune, but was also a comparative invalid from his youth up. 
The natural inclination because of this would have been for him 
to seek any but an arduous career. So constantly, indeed, was 
it necessary for him to battle for his very life that it is astonish- 
ing that he was able to give his attention to aught else. His letters 
show that constantly he felt the Grim Monarch was either trying 
to steal a march upon him, or openly threatening him with his 
dreadful dart. In one of them he says: “I am liable to come to 
pieces, like the one-horse shay, at a moment’s notice.” Writing 
to his publisher in the noonday of his fame, he says: “For four- 
teen years I have not had a day’s real health. I have waked sick 
and gone to bed weary, and I have done my work unflinchingly ; 
I have written in bed, and written in sickness, torn by coughing, 
written when my head swam for weariness.” This same year 
he writes: “I don’t die—‘me and I’ can’t get along on both my feet 
to save my soul. I am a chronic sickist; and my work cripples 
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along between the bed and parlor, between the medicine bottle 
and the cupping glass.” A year previous he had written: “I am 
very dim, dum, dowie, and damnable. I hate to be silenced, and 
if to talk by signs is my forte, to understand them cannot be my 
wife's. . + + Written, part in slumber, by a dull, heavy, som- 
nolent son of a bedpost.” He humorously sought consolation in 
the reflection that possibly literary ability was a special secretion 
of the brain of a diseased body. Maybe Pope, as he contemplated 
“that long disease,” his life, and Heine, from his “mattress tomb,” 
and bedridden Mrs. Browning, and twilight-visioned Prescott, 
and Blind Milton, and Byron as he crippled along, and dyspeptic 
Carlyle, if anything could be consoling to him, or John Addington 
Symonds in his enforced Alpine residence, facetiously encouraged 
themselves with a like reflection. Finally, the year the dread 
summons came, from the somber shadows of the cypress he wrote: 
“T have been so long waiting for death, I have unwrapped my 
thoughts from about life so long, that I have not a filament left 
to hold by; I have done my fiddling so long under Vesuvius that 
I have almost forgotten to play, and can only wait for the irrup- 
tion and think it long in coming.” And with a sigh at last he 
wrote: “I haven’t had a fair chance; I’ve had to spend nearly all 
my life in expectation of death.” And yet, handicapped much 
of the time with scrivener’s cramp, and forbidden to speak, from 
his invalid chair he dictated, in sign language, those remarkable 
stories which set the world dreaming with him and about him. 
This is the man, this sunny-spirited, courageous invalid, who bat- 
tled his way to the highest literary eminence; who at forty-four, 
when death came to him, was receiving an annual income from 
the productions of his wizard pen of twenty thousand dollars; 
who was offered eight thousand dollars for the American serial 
right to his next story. This is the man into whose alchemic 
laboratory, into whose magnetic sanctum, we are daring to grope 
our way in the hope that we may discover the secret process by 
which he effected his charming mastery, and give it without copy- 
right to all the world. But we are not adventurous enough to 
assume that, even should we hit upon the coveted secret, we can 
go and do likewise. To discover the composition of the diamond 
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may be possible for the chemist, but to chance upon the process 
which will produce it would require an original laboratory for 
which the world is still waiting. To a success like Stevenson’s 
there is no royal road. It must come rather as that road did 
which was made for him by the Samoan chiefs, as a reward for 
the loving and unselfish interest he had taken in them. 

The way he treated the embargo which his lack of physical 
vigor imposed upon him invited success. He felt he must do 
something to keep his mind from himself. He would not brood 
over his ills. Many an invalid, while he takes himself all too 
seriously, does not so take life, but seeks to forget his condition 
by games, society, travel, or popular amusements. Not so Steven- 
son; work was his prophylactic. When he was but twenty-six 
years old he wrote: “What a blessing work is! I do not think 
I could face life without it.” A spirit within moved him. Hands 
from out the future seemed to beckon him. He felt he had a 
mission in life, and that, regardless of his handicap, he must 
speed to the goal. This was the “spur which pricked the sides 
of his intent” when he wrote, “Acts may be forgiven, but not even 
God himself can forgive the hanger-back.” As there was a spirit 
that moved Samson at times in the camp of Dan, so there was a 
spirit that moved Stevenson; and its moving led him to write: 
“There is something in me worth saying, though I can’t find 
what it is just yet.” While his success was the confluence of 
many tributaries, the streamlet which started it was the calling 
which he chose for himself. Had he determined upon any other 
vocation, he would have acquitted himself with credit, but hardly 
with distinction. His was a nervous, energetic temperament 
which would have done well, because faithfully, anything to which 
it was devoted. But had he chosen a different lifework, he could 
hardly have written at its close as he did: “Take my life all 
through, look at it fore and back and upside down—though I 
would very fain change myself—I would not change my circum- 
stances.” This choice unwittingly illustrated one of his own 
sayings:. “We are not here to make predestined paths, but to 
walk in them.” Still it is surprising that he did not choose differ- 
ently. He was at home; and it was expected and desired that 
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he should tread the pathway which had been made illustrious by 
his ancestors. The choice of the profession of civil engineering 
would have been backed by the prestige of success. It was his 
inheritance. And yet the fact that he abandoned it, after an 
abortive effort to adjust himself to it, was an advance guard of 
his destiny. Nor is it likely that the outeome would have been 
more flattering had he continued in the law. The bent of his 
genius was, manifestly, not to become a criminal practitioner 
but to create fictitious brigands; to marshal pirates in platoons, 
and, himself being the whole court, string them up at his pleasure. 
His entire career was such a tragedy that it could hardly have 
served a secondary part in life’s drama. He was like Longfellow, 
who, when considering what should be his lifework, wrote to his 
father: “Whatever I do, I will put my whole soul into it. I 
shall be eminent in something.” Multitudes have had their use- 
fulness impaired by getting into an unsuitable vocation and then 
failing to effect a timely escape from it. Much depends upon 
a right choice in the start, but, next to this, suecess depends upon 
courageously giving up a wrong one. Better let the marred vessel 
go again to the potter. It is said that the mother of Benjamin 
West made a painter of him by the approving kiss which she gave 
him when he brought to her some erude venture of his brush. So 
Stevenson’s mother may have made a writer of him, for she 
records admiringly in her Journal, when he was .but three years 
old: “Last night Louis dreamed of hearing the noise of pens 
writing.” And the fact that when he was but eight years old 
he wrote such an appreciative history of Moses that his uncle 
gave him five dollars as a reward of merit showed that he had 
waking visions of “pens writing.” And all these things his 
mother kept and pondered in her heart. 

Choosing a life of letters for himself did not alone assure 
success. Others have made a like choice and have failed as dis- 
astrously as he succeeded notably. But it started him on the 
right road. And he realized that this choice was a turning point 
with him, for in 1878, before Mr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde or 
Treasure Island had made him famous, he wrote: “How glad 
I am I took to literature! It helps me so much.” But his suc- 
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cess was further promoted by a constitutional peculiarity: }\ 
had the courage to be radically unconventional. He declined 
“hand-me-downs” as an inheritance. He chose according to his 
own tastes and beliefs. He dressed to suit himself, simply 
because he was a racer who did not care to be cumbered with 
Sartor Resartus. On one occasion in his youth he resorted to 
an original experiment to gauge woman’s estimation of the value 
of clothes. In a sleeveless jacket, and otherwise indifferently clad, 
he traversed a populous street in London, and noted with contempt 
the lack of interest he awakened in the female pedestrians. They 
passed him like a dog, without a glance, which led him to express 
a desire to know at just what stage of attire a man would become 
invisible to the female eye. As an amateur emigrant he cherished 
a feeling of revulsion for the first-cabin women, who did not seek 
to disguise the air of patronage with which they regarded him, a 
second-cabin passenger allied with emigrants. Mere respecta- 
bility he held to be “the deadliest gag that can be laid on men.” 
The fear of being regarded as peculiar by those with whom he was 
associated did not restrain him from doing singular things for 
his own pleasure. As an illustration of this he says that, when 
he was a young man, he carried, caged, some odd little song birds 
along a fashionable street, back and forth, day after day, to his 
boarding house, and there placed them by his plate, that as he 
ate he might have the pleasure of their songs and company and 
forget that he was in a boarding house. This spirit ultimately 
led him to think over, and make over to suit himself, theories 
and creeds which were mossy and musty with the sanction of 
ages. It was only after he had thought them out for himself 
that he put them into his creed. If his conclusions were the same 
as those which had been reached by others, then so much the better 
for the others. His independent and self-confident habits of 
thought sometimes developed into consummate egotism. One can 
but regard in this light his open letter to the clergy of Scotland, 
when he was but twenty-seven years old, in which he gives them 
admonitions and counsels which must have been received with a 
smile of indulgence by the grave seniors whom he sought to 
instruct. Nevertheless, this faith in himself was one of the 
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steeds which sped him to the goal. It was this marked unconven- 
tionality which led him to dare to question the authority of the 
religious creed to which his parents and nearly all Scotland 
powed. He was certainly regarded as “very far gone in unright- 
eousness” when, in writing to his mother, he referred to the 
Shorter Catechism as “not the merriest epitome of religion, and 
a work exactly as pious, although not quite so true, as the multi- 
plication table.” He subsequently seems to seek to soften his 
estimate of it, to soothe his mother, and says: “I keenly admire 
its merits as a performance; all that was in my mind was its 
peculiarly unreligious and unmoral texture, from which defect 
it can never, of course, exercise the least influence on the minds 
of children. But they learn some fine style and some austere 
thinking unconsciously.” That he did appreciative thinking along 
this line is manifest, however, by his saying: “The Bible in most 
parts is a cheerful book; it is our little piping theologies, tracts, 
and sermons that are dull and dowie; and even the Shorter 
Catechism, which is scarcely a work of consolation, opens with the 
best and shortest and completest sermon ever writen—upon man’s 
chief end.” But when, as the final outcome of this independent 
thinking, he was led to write, “I do not call that by the name of 
religion which fills a man with bile,” and again, “I will think 
more of a man’s prayers when I see him in a spirit of praise,” it 
is manifest he was but obeying that injunction of the apostle, to 
“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” This uncon- 
ventional characteristic, with a man of narrow vision, limited 
horizon, and intolerant of the views of others, would have devel- 
oped an offensive crank. With a man phrenologically bulging 
with approbativeness and veneration, and with ideality dished, 
we should have a mischievous fanatic; while a woman so endowed, 
with but a moderate education, and a competence sufficient to 
keep her from being dependent, might be given to vagaries and 
foibles and fads which would make her harmlessly peculiar. But 
Stevenson’s unconventionality was the unconventionality of a 
racer which breaks all records; of an inventor who brings things 
to pass and fills the world with astonishment and admiration 
where others see nothing; of a plunger in business who ventures 
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and wins while the conservatives shake their heads incredulously 
and regard his success with astonishment. Even Stevenson’s 
prayers illustrate the peculiarity we are considering, as may be 
seen from the following composite of them, offered, as they were, 
daily in his Samoan home in the presence of his family and of 
servants of many nationalities: 


Lord, enlighten us to see the beam that is in our own eye, and blind 
us to the mote that is in our brother’s. Let us feel our offenses with our 
hands, make them great and bright before us like the sun; make us eat 
and drink them for our diet; blind us to the offenses of our beloved; 
cleanse them from our memories and take them out of our mouths for- 
ever; accept us, correct us, guide us, thy guilty innocents. Dry our vain 
tears; delete our vain resentments; help our yet vainer efforts. If there 
be any here sulking, as children will, deal with and enlighten him. Make 
it day about that person so that he shall see himself and be ashamed. 
Make it heaven about him, Lord, by the only way to heaven—forgetfulness 
of self. Make it day about his neighbors, so that they shall help, not 
hinder him. We are evil, O God, and help us to see it and amend. We 
are good, and help us to be better. Recreate in us the soul of service; 
renew us in the sense of joy. Purge out of every heart the lurking grudge. 
Give us grace and strength to forbear and persevere. Offenders, give us 
grace to accept and forgive offenses. Forgetful ourselves, help us to bear 
the forgetfulness of others. Spare to us our friends, soften to us our 
enemies. Remember and receive, we beseech thee, those who are in pain. 
Remember sick children. Visit the fathers of destitute families. Shine 
in the house of affliction. Cause injuries to be forgotten and benefits to 
be remembered. For Christ’s sake let not our beloved blush for us nor 
we for them. Grant us to accept death, loss, and disappointment as if 
they were straws upon the tide of life. For our sins forgiven or pre- 
vented, for our shame unpublished, we bless and thank thee, O God! As 
the clay to the potter, as the windmill to the wind, as children to their 
sire, we beseech of thee this help and mercy for Christ’s sake. 


Surely these petitions are unconventional. You would expect 
one who prayed thus to nurse, as he did, the sick child of his 
landlady until he himself was prostrate. You would think he 
might, as he did, send a grand piano to the children on leper 
island after he had spent a week among them and been moved 
with compassion at the sight of their desolate, cheerless lives. 
You would say such a spirit would lead him, as it did, to wrap 
his coat about a lost, erying child whom he found one night on 
the streets of Edinburgh and carry it for hours in an effort to 
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locate its home. You would expect that if he found a man 
abusing his dog, as he did, he would indignantly interfere, and 
that when the owner protested the dog was his, and he would do 
as he pleased, he would be answered with blazing indignation, 
by the man who so prayed, “The dog belongs to God, and I am 
here to stand up for him.” 

But it was in his literary method that his unconventionality 
contributed in no small degree to his success. The proper thing 
to do was the one that commended itself to his own artistic per- 
ception of its fitness, regardless of how his critics might regard 
it. Writing to one of his would-be mentors he said: “The next 
thing I shall hear is that the etiquette is wrong in Otto’s Court! 
It is wrong with a warrant, and I mean it to be so, and the whole 
matter never cost me half a thought. I make these paper people 
to please myself and God Almighty, and with no ulterior pur- 
pose. I have been to sea, but I never crossed the threshold of a 
court, and the courts shall be the way I want ’em.” His attitude 
toward women in his stories was so out of the ordinary that his 
success in spite of it is an interesting tribute to his genius. As 
a rule he excluded them, with Masonic persistency, from his 
conclaves, and the man who attempts to rule women out of the 
problem of his successes is generally in danger of finding that 
the problem becomes hopelessly involved. But with Stevenson 
this was an asset in the make-up of his power. In relation to 
this peculiarity he writes: “I’m afraid my touch is a little broad 
in a love story; I can’t mean one thing and write another. As 
for women, I am no more in fear of them; I can do a sort all 
right; age makes me less afraid of a petticoat, but I am a little 
in fear of grossness. The difficulty in a love yarn which dwells 
at all on love is the dwelling on one string. . . . With « 
writer of my prosaic literalness and pertinacity of point of view, 
this all shoves toward grossness—positively even toward the far 
more damnable closeness. This has kept me off the sentiment 
hitherto.” But in David Balfour he ventured upon a departure 
in this direction, and writes: “Now I am to try.” “When you 
introduce the female sect a book does run away with you.” But 
he felt that now he was sailing in dangerous waters, for to a friend 
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he writes: “I am very curious to see what you will think of my 
two girls—I am in love with both.” In writing and plotting 
his stories he gave himself at different times the range of all the 
ways of reaching his end, which he thus states: “I know three 
ways, and three only, of writing a story. You may take a plot 
and fit a character to it; or you may take a character and choose 
incidents and situations to develop it; or, lastly, you may take 
a certain atmosphere and get action and persons to express and 
realize it.” It would seem that Prince Otto’s Island was an 
evolution of his last method, but as to his general method he says; 
“Other writers appeal to the heart and seek to capture the affec- 
tions, but my method is to take my readers by the throat.” It 
is by such a violent method that he compels them to keep with 
him to the end of his tragic creations. A few characteristic 
examples will show how Hyde, and not Jekyll, ruled in his stories, 
This from Black Arrow: “An arrow sang in the air like a huge 
hornet. It struck old Appelyard between the shoulder blades 
and pierced him clean through, and he fell forward on his face 
among the cabbages.” From Markheim, a short story, this: 
“Markheim bounded from behind upon his victim. The long 
skewerlike dagger flashed and fell. The dealer struggled like 
a hen, striking his temple on the shelf and then tumbled on the 
floor in a heap.” Here is a sample from St. Ives: “Both lunged 
in the same moment with equal fury. My scissors plunged below 
the girdle into a vital part, and that great bulk of a man, falling 
from his whole height, knocked me immediately senseless.” This 
characteristic illustration of the same method is from Treasure 
Island: “With a cry John seized the branch of a tree, whipped 
the crutch out of his armpit and sent that uncouth missile hur- 
tling through the air. It struck poor Tom, point foremost and 
with stunning violence, right between the shoulders in the middle 
of the back. His hands flew up, he gave a sort of gasp and fell. 
Whether he were injured much or little none could ever tell. 
Like enough, to judge from the sound, his back was broken on 
the spot. But he had no time given him to recover. Silver, 
agile as a monkey, even without leg or crutch, was on the top 
of him the next moment and had twice buried his knife up to 
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the hilt in that defenseless body.” The Master of Ballantrae 
contributes this kindred specimen: “The Master, lunging in the 
air, stumbled on his knee, and before he could move the sword 
was through his body. I cried out with a stifled scream and 
ran in, but the body was already fallen to the ground, where it 
writhed a moment like a trodden worm and then lay motionless.”’ 
From Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde this concluding specimen: “The 
old gentleman took a step back, with the air of one very much 
surprised and a trifle hurt. At that Mr. Hyde broke all bounds 
and clubbed him to the earth: and next moment, with apelike 
fury, he was trampling his victim under foot and hailing down 
a storm of blows under which the bones were audibly shattered, 
and the body jumped upon the ground.” Tragedy, moving with 
prophetic and gory details toward a fatal crisis, whether on the 
stage or on the street or in a book, always attracts a crowd. Next 
to a fire, nothing rallies an audience quicker than a fight. It 
was a case where the child was father to the man, when a lad, 
whose grandmother insisted upon reading him a chapter from 
the Bible every Sunday afternoon, said, “Well, granny, if I 
must listen, read me a chapter from the fightingest part of the 
Old Testament.” 

Stevenson stands almost solitary in the use of this method, 
and it helps mightily to draw his crowds as the limelight of his 
vivid imagination illuminates the scenes and characters. Dickens 
waits until the concluding chapters of his stories before he visits 
those providential judgments upon his guilty characters which 
it is foreseen, with a shudder, must overtake them. Thackeray, 
it is true, uses the dissecting knife, and lays bare the joints and 
marrow, liver and gall, of his characters, and carves society into 
roasts and steaks from start to finish; but though he takes his 
pound of flesh again and again from nearest the heart, until you 
see the start of guilty apprehension blanch the face of his tor- 
tured creation, yet in all this he is careful not to “shed one drop 
of Christian blood.” And Goldsmith would as soon make a mur- 
derous assault upon one of his fellows, or even pay his 
debts, as to embroil his characters in a bloody row. Charles 
Reade is wholly a stranger to this exhibition of the finished pro- 





duction of anger, malice, envy, lust, or greed. George Eliot, 
with all a woman’s faintiness at the sight of blood, would revolt 
against having the children of her brain, her heroes, stain each 
other’s garments with blood. Hawthorne broods over his sip- 
smitten characters with paternal solicitude, and corrects them with 
suitable punishment for their rectification or brings the skuiking 
transgressor out into the light of day, where he is abhorred of 
himself and his neighbors. But Stevenson revels in the bludgeon 
method. He does not postpone the fight until the end, but brings 
on the row almost from the start. His characters scent blood 
with a relish and are not his real heroes until they have shed it. 
Of course there are exceptions to this rule—notably his Bottle 
Imp—but these are his stock in trade. His almost universal 
use of the first person imparted to his delineations exceptional 
energy, lucidity, and simplicity. It would seem that the pen 
and sword were united in his hand and brain by that martial 
spirit which from his invalid chair led him to write: “The dream 
of my life has been to be the leader of a great horde of irregular 
cavalry, and my favorite attitude turning in the saddle to look 
back at my whole command (some five thousand strong) following 
me at a hand gallop up the road, out of the burning valley, by 
moonlight.” 

He was not restrained by prudential considerations if he 
saw within his reach the thing he was aiming for. He was a 
concrete illustration of his own abstraction as to prudence. “So 
soon as prudence has begun to grow up in the brain, like a dismal 
fungus, it finds its first expression in a paralysis of generous acts. 
The victim begins to shrink spiritually. Now the man who has 
his heart on his sleeve and a good whirling weathercock of a 
brain, who reckons his life as a thing to be dashingly used and 
cheerfully hazarded, makes a very different acquaintance with 
the world, keeps all his pulses going true and fast, and gathers 
impetus as he runs, until, if he be running toward anything better 
than wildfire, he may shoot up and become a constellation in the 
end.” It was this spirit, indeed, which furnished the next great 
tributary to his success—his enthusiastic devotion to his calling. 
His letters reveal a man aflame with his vocation. He writes 
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and thinks of nothing else. He is literally steeped in his pro- 
ductions. As he approaches the completion of one great story 
his mind is fertile with half a dozen others. He is as a tropical 
tree loaded with blossoms, buds, half-ripe and richly matured fruit 
at the same*time. Paul’s epistles are not fuller of the Christ 
than the letters of this colossus of literature are of his plans 
and achievements. In 1883, when the world was a-flutter with 
his fame and his pen could scarcely speed fast enough to supply 
the ever-growing demand for his stories, he wrote: “I am merely 
beginning to commence to prepare to make a first start at trying 
to understand my profession. O the height and depth of novelty 
and worth in any art! And O that I am privileged to swim 
and shoulder through such oceans! Could one get out of sight 
of land all in the blue? Alas not, being anchored here in the 
flesh, and the bonds of logic being still about us. But what a 
great space and great air there is in these small shallows where 
we venture! And how new each sight, squall, calm, or sunrise! 
An art is a fine fortune, a palace in a park, a band of music, 
health, and physical beauty—all but love—to any practicer. I 
sleep upon my art for a pillow; I wake in my art; I am unready 
for death because I hate to leave it. . . . I love my wife. 
I do not know how much, nor can, nor shall unless I lost her; 
but, while I can conceive my being widowed, I refuse the offering 
of life without my art. I am not but in my art; it is me; I am 
the body of it merely.” As the outcome of such a devotion no 
wonder he doted upon his productions and spoke of them as might 
a fond mother of her children when praised in her presence. See 
and hear him as he polishes his family jewels: of Prince Otto 
he says: “None of it is exactly funny, but some of it is smiling.” 
He fondly pats The Master of Ballantrue on the head and says: 
“Tt is a howling good tale.” Of the Wrecker he writes: “I hon- 
estly think it a good yarn, on the whole, and of its measly kind.” 
In his delight over its success he wrote: “I’m glad the Wrecker 
should so hum. But, Lord, what fools these mortals be!” Of 
Weir of Hermiston, his posthumous child, he predicted: “This 
is to be my masterpiece! It ought to be a snorter and a blower.” 
Of Treasure Island, while it was in development, he wrote; “I’ve 
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got something now that will fetch the kids unless they’ve gone 
rotten since I was one.” Of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde he said: 
“Jekyll is a dreadful thing, I own; but the only thing I fee] 
dreadful about is that old business of the war in the mem- 
bers. This time it came out; I hope it will stay fn in future.” 
It is but natural that the zeal of his profession should have haunted 
his slumbers. He says he dreamed the window scene in Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and the scene where Hyde takes the trans- 
forming powder when he was being pursued for one of his crimes, 
He speaks of his dreams as his “brownies” which did his work 
for him while he slept and reported to his waking hours many a 
plot with its details. In harmony with this utter abandonment 
to the rushing current of his thoughts he wrote: “I have had a 
splendid life of it, grudging nothing, regretting very little— 
and then only some little corners of misconduct for which | 
deserve hanging, and must infallibly be damned—and, take it 
all over, damnation and all, would hardly change with any man 
of my time, unless, perhaps, it were Gordon, or our friend Chal- 
mers.” This complacent view of his life, this affectionate appre- 
ciation of his works, can only be approved on the principle that 
“wisdom is justified of her children.” Having poured his life- 
blood into the painstaking efforts of their production, he could 
but know that the results were praiseworthy. Because they were 
his children he was certain that they had been trained to perform 
well their part in life. 

This fact discloses to us another, and final, tributary to the 
ever-widening current of his suecess—the relentless censorship 
which he exercised over his works. He was determined to be a 
writer. He placed before himself the highest ideals. No writer 
ever profited more by Emerson’s advice, “Hitch your wagon to 
a star.” It was his persistent effort to realize his ideals which 
developed his all-but-inimitable style. He was an example of his 
declaration, “A man will either get what he wants, and diligently 
seeks for, or be changed in tlie trying.” He says he scarcely 
pulled up a weed that he did not find himself framing a sentence 
to tell in the most concise way how he did it. He asserted: “If 
there is anywhere a thing said in two sentences which could have 
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been as clearly and as engagingly and as forcibly said in one, 
then it’s amateur work.” Again he says: “There is but one 
art—to omit!. O, if I knew how to omit, I would ask no other 
knowledge. A man who knew how to omit would make an iliad 
of a daily paper.” He applied this rule relentlessly. The first 
chapter of Weir of Hermiston he rewrote four times, and other 
of his preductions seven times, before they were allowed to go to 
the public. He says of the Bottle Imp: “I always particularly 
liked it—one of my best works and ill to equal; and that was 
why I loved to keep it in portifolio till I had time to grow up to 
some other fruit of the same venu.” In writing of some short 
stories which would have been the pride of an amateur he says: 
“T will reprint none of the stories mentioned; they are below 
the mark.” Of his attempts to get the Amateur Emigrant pressed 
into life he writes: “It is only a question of time and prayer 
and ink, and should leave something—no, not good, but not all 
bad—a very genuine appreciation of these folks.” “No pain no 
pleasure is the iron law” was his own yardstick by which he 
measured his works. To Sidney Colvin he wrote: “Night or 
morning I do my darndest, and if I cannot charge for merit I 
must e’en charge for toil; of which I have plenty, and plenty more 
ahead before this cup is drained; sweat and hyssop are the ingre- 
dients.” Writing of the Wrecker, he says: “I have written sixty- 
six thousand words in thirty days—two thousand two hundred 
words a day; the labors of an elephant. God knows what it is 
like, and don’t ask me, but nobody shall say I have not taken 
pains. I thought for some time it wouldn’t come at all. I was 
days and days over the first letters of the lot; days and days 
writing and deleting and making no headway whatever, till I 
thought I should have gone bust; but it came at last, after a 
fashion.” But while he exercised this rigid censorship ovar 
himself he was like a racer speeding to the goal, and bearing hard 
on the bit if any other was likely to surpass him. When he was 
writing David Balfour, and produced but twelve chapters in a 
month, he deplored his slowness, and thinking enviously of Scott, 
who turned out Guy Mannering in three weeks, exclaimed : “What 
a pull of work! Heavens, what thews and sinews! And here 
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am I, my head spinning from having only rewritten seven not 
very difficult pages—and not very good when done. Weakling 
generation! It makes me sick of myself to make such a fash 
and bobbery over a rotten end of an old nursery yarn, not worth - 
spitting on when done.” But this was in 1902, when he com- 
plained that he was smitten with a dire sickness in the form of 
uncertain aim and impaired vitality. Surely, when he was writ- 
ing Treasure Island he would not have been distressed at the 
superior speed of any other; for he wrote the first fifteen chapters 
in as many days, and then the fountain seemed to have gone dry, 
and he changed scenes and waited for weeks for it to fill, when 
it again began to spout—he was as dependent upon his moods as 
was Joan of Are upon her voices—and he poured out the last 
sixteen chapters in a corresponding number of days. Learning 
of the favor with which his Excursions with a Donkey had been 
received, he said: “If they like that so much, then I ought to 
have given them something better, and I shall try to do so.” He 
read the great stylists, studied and digested them, but copied none 
of them. His own style was a composite of them all. It was 
thus he won his way to eminence. His way of putting things, 
of fashioning his sentences, grew to be so trim, so vigorous, so 
realistic, so comprehensive, and charged with such verve that it 
awakened the unappeasable envy of all his compeers. He him- 
self attributed his success to his tireless industry. “I frankly 
believe,” he says, “thanks to my dire industry, I have done more, 
with smaller gifts, than almost any man of letters in the world.” 
Goethe also says that the only genius he was conscious of having 
was energy, invincible energy, a determination to succeed, and 


SNA Cthiantion , 
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Art. VII.—THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL 
ASPIRATION 


Man is a soul and has a body. This soul is spiritual. This 
js a proposition so self-evident that time and energy are unneces- 
sary to establish it. Passing, for the present and without chal- 
lenge, the affirmation which some make, that Job had not any 
clear conception of immortality, yet it will be conceded that there 
is in this most ancient of the inspired records a sublime aspiration 
of the spirit of Job for better and higher things than this world 
furnishes. In the patriarchal age there is certainly found this 
high aspiration of the spirit. Abraham, once a Bedouin sheik 
(and no offense can be meant in the designation), becomes “the 
friend of God.” It is the higher aspiration of his spiritual 
nature that entitles him to this change in name. Jacob in the 
lower nature is “supplanter,” but Jacob the wrestler with the 
angel becomes entitled to the new name of “Israel,’”’ one who pre- 
vails. Moses smiting an Egyptian represents the coarser nature 
of this adopted son of the house of Pharaoh, but Moses bathing 
his soul in the light of God, and ravishing his eyes with the view 
of Canaan—this exhibits him in his higher aspiration. In the 
Magnificat of Hannah we hear her exclaiming: “They that were 
full have hired out themselves for bread; and they that were hun- 
gry ceased.” In her day riches did not satisfy the aspiration of 
the spirit of man. In David, the shepherd king, this aspiration 
of the spirit is self-assertive; wherefore we hear him exclaiming: 
“He satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the hungry soul with 
goodness. . . . My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God. . . . As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God. . . . The young lions do 
lack, and suffer hunger ; but they that seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing.” The evangelistic prophet of the captivity, 
Isaiah, exclaims: “My servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry; 
my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty; my servants shall 
rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed.” Messiah shall give fullness, 
Mammon shall give leanness. Mary, in her Magnificat, exclaims, 
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“He hath filled the hungry with good things; and the rich he hath 
sent empty away.” In the fourth beatitude Jesus declares: 
“Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness ; 
for they shall be filled.” 
From heavenly John, and Attic Paul, 
And that brave, weather-battered Peter, 

even down to our own day and in the inner sanctuary of the soul’s 
needs, God is the only satisfying portion. When Jesus discoursed 
to the multitude on the bread of life, the twelve being present, the 
multitude were startled. His words were “hard.” They could 
not, or did not, understand how he could be the bread of life! 
They turned a deaf ear to him and began to melt away like a 
summer cloud under the warm rays of the sun. “Will ye also 
go away?” was the eager inquiry Jesus addressed to his disciples. 
“That brave, weather-battered Peter,” as a spokesman for the 
twelve and for the whole race, exclaimed : “Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we believe and are 
sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Man’s spirit, therefore, has capacity for a no less greatness 
than the Almighty Spirit himself. How disproportioned the 
demand and supply in the economics of the industrial world! 
And this disproportion is correlative of the kingdom of God. 
That is to say, the demands of the soul are not commensurate 
with the abundance of God. “He is able—abundantly—above— 
all—ask—or think”—this is the manner of Paul’s hyperbolism 
that seems to be running away with his faith and optimism. The 
philosopher-poet, Robert Browning, exhibits this supremacy of 
the aspirations of the spirit in man in what seems, at times, 
groundless exaggeration. But his optimism is rational always. 
He is the one soul that never lags, doubts, or despairs. 


I thirst for Truth, but shall not drink it till I 
Reach the Source. 


And that “Source” is always God. 


Browning is another “Greatheart,” not battling for others only, 
but for the supremacy of his own spirit that he feels stirring in 
him. The giraffe is an animal with points and parts much like 
the horse, but he is not satisfied with low grasses. His head is 
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up among the treetops. The kangaroo is a quadruped that at 
some time in its evolution became dissatisfied with the slow man- 
ner of reaching objects and concentrated its strength in its hinder 
parts, and made its rear limbs so strong that at a single leap it 
obtained its object. “Make no more giants, God, but elevate the 
race at once!” The pent-up water is a momentum corralled that 
means inundation and destruction to all that lies in its path. The 
soul with the supremacy of spiritual aspiration is a spiritual 
momentum that will inundate sin before it. When the soul 
loses this spiritual momentum, aspiration, it is “dead,” and must 
touch and be touched by the living Christ if it stands up again. 
Roman Catholicism is the church of traditions; Protestantism is 
the church of revelation. Romanism has clogged itself with the 
debris of the dead past and has lost spiritual momentum. It 
thrives on ignorance and where superstition is most rife. Prot- 
estantism thrives not on these, but in the midst of them and in 
spite of them; for it has spiritual momentum, an open Bible, a 
free state, a free church, free speech, liberty of conscience, and 
the approach of the soul to the immediate presence of God without 
the intermediary of a bachelor priest. 

The author of Deuteronomy uses the habitat of the young 
eagle, and its efforts to use its wings and the mother eagle to teach 
it, to show how slow the soul of man is to take hold upon its priv- 
ileges: “As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings; so the Lord alone did lead him’”—that is, the Israelites, 
personified by “Jacob.” The eagle is built for flight and associa- 
tion with the clouds. The Pilgrims thought their lot a hard one, 
and doubly so when they had to push out on a trackless sea in pur- 
suit of a place where they might worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. But America must be dis- 
covered, tamed, populated, and was longing to get on its feet and 
stand up for God, and those Pilgrims gave us the chance of our 
life. The youth splashing in the shallow waters had not learned 
the art of self-preservation from the flowing tide had not some 
stronger hand taken him, neck and crop, and plunged him into 
the deeper waters. . Let us thank God for this aspiration of the 
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soul of man! The smell of salt is on Peter when Jesus finds him 
and calls him, but that saltiness is turned to saintliness when Peter 
lets loose and takes hold. John was once a thunderer of wrath, 
but when he took hold on Jesus he was a great passion turned loose 
upon the churches of Asia. He outgrew the narrow provin- 
cialism of Galilee and is become cosmopolitan. “Saul of Tarsus” 
is a walking voleano of “threatening and slaughter” against the 
disciples of the Lord, but when he finds Jesus he is a spiritual 
inundation turned loose upon the narrow provincialism of the 
Jewish religion. There was the John Wesley of the gown and 
the ritual and formalism of Oxford; there was also the John 
Wesley, the far-flung evangel of the eighteenth century. The soul 
of man is built for almightiness. You cannot tether the spirit 
of man. You may put iron bands about the tree to stop its enlarg- 
ing its girth, but it will bulge around that iron band and laugh 
at your folly. The town guardian of peace thought he would 
put an end to John Bunyan by putting him into the “cooler,” but 
he found a new throne for the Bedford tinker. His feet are on 
the floor of the cell, but his heart and soul are everywhere brows- 
ing among the stars! Wherefore the Pilgrim’s Progress is a 
new Apocalypse, and John of Patmos and John of Bedford lift 
heart and hands to the same Jesus: “Him that loved us and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father.” 

Ruskin stands amid the broken pillars, decaying walls, and 
fading frescoes, and with that imperial servant, the supremacy 
of the spiritual aspiration, sees sublime truths and has committed 
them to paper for us in his Seven Lamps of Architecture and 
Modern Painters. One sublime truth that he teaches us as he 
stands in the midst of these ruins is that effete nations cannot 
rise out of the ruins of their own violated truths; that only 
the nations and individuals that aspire for the highest ideals and 
are inspired by the highest hopes can be pathfinders for succeeding 


generations. 





Art. VIII.—THINK 


Wuen the soul of Justin Martyr began to be athirst for 
God he first sought relief among the representative philosophers 
of his day. But the Stoic simply intensified his anguish by tell- 
ing him it was foolish, The Peripatetic disgusted him by 
demanding a fee. The Pythagorean dismissed him because he 
did not understand music and mathematics. Then he fell in 
with a Platonist, who told him to think, and to do nothing else, 
until his mind soared away to deity. Charmed by this advice, 
he went to dwell by the seashore, that, undisturbed by the world’s 
tumult, he might think his way to God. One day, while he was 
pacing the sands to the rhythm of the waves, he found himself 
staring into the face of an old man, who said: “Do you know 
me, that you gaze so earnestly upon me?” Startled into self- 
consciousness by this sudden interruption, Justin explained that 
he was in search of truth, and disclosed the method of his quest, 
whereupon the aged stranger deftly drew his attention to the 
Christian revelation, as containing the sublimest exposition of 
truth ever made to the mind of man. It enchained his thought; 
it captivated his spirit. He became a convert to its amazing 
philosophy. Without doffing his scholastic robes he went through 
the classic cities, intent on winning learned pagans to Christ. 
He took his position near the public baths in Rome and conversed 
with the passing throng on the interests of their souls, and until 
he attested his faith by a martyr’s death he continued to be an 
eloquent advocate of the doctrines of Christianity. The thinker 
had been provided with an object worthy of his profoundest 
meditations. That was a fact of the deepest importance, for 
it is indispensable to the highest spiritual development that there 
shall be first a disposition to think, and then a divine somewhat 
on which to expend the mind’s energies. Christianity supplies 
these two essentials. It awakens dormant intellectual powers to 
activity and then furnishes the mightiest themes which can engage 
the thought. In this lies one of the secrets of its omnipotence. 
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The peculiarity of the passage from which our text is taken 
is that it presents a catalogue of excellences on which to think, 
and that these admirable things are equally pagan and Christian 
virtues. “Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report: if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” Now these are things which you will find commended 
by Seneca, Plato, Epictetus, and other heathen writers. They 
are also taught by such modern pagans as Goethe, Carlyle, and 
Emerson. Nothing slanderous is intended by this way of charac- 
terizing these great persons. Goethe had an insight into the 
spiritual nature of man which was quite divine. Carlyle has 
taught us the nobility of truth and sincerity as few apostles have 
been able to do. Emerson was an angel of light and leading to 
many souls of men. But these teachers were not essentially 
Christian. They were beautiful-souled pagans. They illustrate 
the possibility of learning truth from enlightened minds of all 
cults. The supercilious disdain of heathen writers sometimes 
affected by good people is not genuinely Christian. Nor is any 
contempt of human nature. There is something good in humanity 
everywhere. God is present, however obscurely, in every man. 
Where God is there good is, whether we are able to discover it or 
not. That word “virtue” was a great term with the Romans. It 
expresses the sum of all exceilences. It meant valor, manhood, 
civic righteousness, social health, national integrity. Paul uses 
it but once. It is never employed again in the New Testament 
in this sense. But Paul would omit no appeal which might move 
his readers. He therefore bids these Philippians meditate upon 
the heathen virtues which they had been taught before Chris- 
tianity had touched them. But it must be remembered that 
Christianity embraces all that is good in any system of morals, 
and that it contains much more than all others combined. Its 
supremacy consists in the fact that, in addition to this advantage, 
it is able to do what no other religion ever has done—it offers 
these great excellences embodied in a personality. They are vital- 
ized and made active in Jesus Christ. Whatsoever things are 
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true inhere in him who is the Truth. Paul would commend to 
these Philippians and to all Christians everywhere the thoughtful 
consideration of goodness, however expressed, as a means of con- 
structing character. And if abstract goodness cannot seize upon 
the heart with much firmness, as it must be confessed it frequently 
cannot, then let us study goodness concretely exhibited in character 
and conduct, and especially in the spirit and life of Jesus Christ. 
The blessed consequences of such contemplative study are truly 
wonderful. 

I. One will thus come to know himself, which is the begin- 
ning of any advance toward personal improvement. Ruminating 
on goodness will lead one to institute comparisons. By far the 
larger part of our accurate knowledge about any matter is reached 
in the process of comparison. Self-knowledge is the greatest 
human wisdom we can attain. Studying goodness, as displayed 
in good persons, will surely reveal by contrast the defects in 
our own characters. We shall come to know ourselves. An 
Englishman used to meet the great philosopher, Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, every morning walking with his ugly poodle along the 
promenade in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Schopenhauer’s eccentric 
appearance, deeply immersed in thought, excited the English- 
man’s curiosity to such an extent that one day he could contain 
himself no longer, and, walking up to the philosopher, he 
addressed him sharply thus: “Tell me, sir, who in the name of 
fate are you?” “Ah,” said Schopenhauer, “I only wish I knew 
myself.” In a more serious and truthful sense thousands of our 
fellows might well confess their ignorance of themselves. The 
conditions of modern life render self-knowledge very difficult and 
rare. Absorption in business, preoccupation with the affairs of 
the bustling world, have made meditation a lost art. We think 
earnestly enough upon the material interests of life—what to eat 
and wherewithal to be clothed, and how to realize the ambitions 
of life—but our intellectual life is so burdened by these things, 
our brains are so wearied by them, that we have no strength for 
more important concerns. The consequence is that, unaware of 
their moral decline, men often surprise themselves by their own 
lapses from right conduct. We may be very certain that when 
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men who have reached high positions in public esteem, and are 
known for their adherence to Christian ideals, suddenly violate 
the highest code of ethics in their commercial transactions they 


are almost as much surprised as are their friends at the disclosures 
of their guilt in the newspapers. We have all doubtless been 
appalled at our own unpremeditated actions, and have asked, 
upon awakening to a sense of our wickedness, “Is it possible that 
I am that kind of a man?” Now, thoughtfulness touching moral 
excellence is one of the surest safeguards against such sudden 
losses of moral equilibrium. Thinking in this sense is a kind of 
John the Baptist crying in the soul, “Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” It was only when the prodigal son had 
“come to himself,” had arrived at sanity, that he said, “I will 
arise and go to my father.”” Shakespeare makes the Archbishop 
of Canterbury say concerning the youthful Henry V, whose early 
years had been spent in riotous excess but who on the death of 
his father began to reform: 


Consideration like an angel came 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a Paradise 

To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 


Samuel Johnson said, after returning one night from a fashionable 
entertainment in London, that what most powerfully impressed 
him when there was the fact that not one of the people present 
dared go home and think. Yet thinking is the first requisite for 
any improvement in moral character, the initial step of which is 
self-knowledge. 

II. While thus arriving at self-knowledge the thoughtful 
soul will also be obtaining an education in moral judgment. The 
need of a safe standard by which to estimate moral values is very 
imperative in our day. Conscience is capable of perversion as 
well as culture. Meditation upon the true, the honest, the pure, 
the reputable, will conduce to the formation of a correct gauge 
of ethical qualities. ‘A thinking man,” said Thomas Carlyle, 
“is the worst enemy the Prince of Darkness can have. Every 
time such an one announces himself, I doubt not there runs a 
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shudder through the nether empire; and new emissaries are 
trained with new tactics to, if possible, entrap him, and hoodwink 
and handeuff him.” Accepting this conjecture as correct, the 
most strategic work of the Christian, we may confidently assert, 
is to educate thinking men and women. A religion without intel- 
lect is both unsatisfactory and unproductive. It is true that a 
man all head will become a skeptic. It is equally true that a 
man all heart will become a fanatic. And with all reverence let 
us say, “Better be a skeptic, and doubt everything, than a fanatic 
and believe what is monstrous in its character and stultifying in 
its influence.” “It were better to have no opinion of God at all,” 
said Lord Bacon, “than such an opinion as is unworthy of him,” 
and he illustrated his meaning by a reference to Plutarch, who 
said: “Surely I had rather a great deal men should say there 
was no such man at all as Plutarch than that they should say 
there was one Plutarch that would eat his children as soon as 
they were born.” Such a view of deity had the ancients in their 
conception of the god Saturn. Agnosticism itself could not have 
a more baneful effect upon character than such puerile fancies. 
Intelligent faith is the only reliable faith. Thoreau held that, 
under certain conditions, even God could admire an atheist. Cer- 
tainly, to believe there is no God is not so pernicious as to believe 
there is a God whose character is malevolent. The phrase “Igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion” is a lying proverb that was coined 
in the brain of the devil and owes its currency to the children of 
perdition. It impeaches the integrity of God’s character. It 
implies that the designs of the Infinite are unnatural and im- 
proper, and cannot be known without inspiring contempt and 
hatred instead of reverence and love; that human existence is an 
unavoidable calamity which is easiest endured by those who least 
understand it. This is such frightful madness that it could have 
originated only in the fever-distorted imagination of a fallen 
angel. True religion, therefore, has nothing to do with ignorance 
but to destroy it. There can be no compromise in the matter 
without injury to religion. When ignorance and religion come 
in contact with each other one of two things must occur: religion 
must crush out ignorance, or ignorance will pervert religion into 
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superstition. And superstition is as little like true religion as 
a monkey is like a man. It is the infinite shame of an ape that 
he so much resembles a man and yet falls so far short of being a 
man. It is the crying disgrace of superstition that it is so often 
mistaken for religion while it differs so widely from it. Super- 
stition, Dr. Johnson said, was “religion without morals.” You 
will see how admirable that definition is when you examine the 
facts that give it a basis. Ignorance and superstition produce 
veneration in men. But this may exist without moral sense or 
conscience. You may find a thousand men who will worship 
something to one man who will live honestly and deal mercifully. 
The instinct of adoration is so pronounced in men that no nation 
is without some kind of worship. But mere worship is far from 
true religion. The devout Mussulman does not outrage his sense 
of sanctity by rushing from his knees to commit rapine and plun- 
der. The devout Hindu does no violence to his religious con- 
ceptions when he leaves his incantations to perform some loath- 
some crime, and even professed Christians have been known to 
commit deeds that would shame a savage. When the Duke of 
Anjou had determined to play falsely with the Dutch provinces 
that had made him their sovereign lord, subject to their ancient 
constitution, he called his minions about him after he had gone 
to bed, and when they applauded his infamous propositions he 
leaped from his bed and, kneeling in his night clothes by its side, 
he piously invoked the blessing of Heaven upon his nefarious 
project. The trouble with the Duke of Anjou, as with the Mus- 
sulman, the Hindu, and all other pious frauds, is a defect in 
conscience—not veneration. And conscience is capable of an edu- 
cation which is quite as much of the head as of the heart. One 
reads of a theologian whose heart is Christian but whose mind is 
pagan. And every Christian minister has met scores of persons 
whose sentimental regard for religion and whose emotional atti- 
tude toward truth were above fault, but whose mental apprehension 
of right and wrong was strangely in error. They were never quite 
able to see truth in right relations. 

III. Such thinking will not only acquaint the soul with 
itself, and afford it a standing by which to judge the moral quality 
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of things, but it will also lead to the devotional habitude. It will 
thus conduct the soul out of the realm of the merely ethical into 
the larger world of the spiritual. The contemplation of moral 
excellence will inevitably lead to a love for the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, and so following to the Author of all good. As the 
lover of outdoor life, the scientist who studies the forms of matter, 
the artist who seans the beauty of nature, the traveler who strolls 
through museums, galleries of art, and historic shrines will invol- 
untarily be drawn by his thoughtful contemplation of these objects 
to consider the origin of these manifestations of divine energy in 
men and things, and thus ultimately find God, so constant medita- 

tion upon moral loveliness will surely bring the mind at last to 
the vision of the Eternal Goodness. And as men grow in love 
for goodness they will become more conscious of their inability 
to realize the perfect excellence in their own characters without 
divine assistance, and thus come to feel the pressing need of such 
a personal power as proceeds from vital contact with Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of men. The ethical codes of the old Eastern nations 
contain much of the best morality to be found even in the Bible, 
yet every traveler to the Orient confesses that the life of the people 
in these far-away lands is not on the high plane which is reached 
by Christian civilization. The precepts of the sages do not filter 
down into the lives of the great masses of the population. Even 
the priests, who stand as interpreters of these old cults, do not 
arrive at the realization of these precepts in their own characters. 
This is beeause the teachings of the best leaders have no great 
personality back of them in which they are set forth in vital reality. 
sut the sayings of Jesus are concretely exhibited in his faultless 
life; and the Sermon on the Mount, which would be as incapable 
of lifting humanity to Godlike heights as are the precepts of Con- 
fucius without such a personal vitalization, becomes active in 
multitudes of human lives which derive their strength from living 
fellowship with Jesus Christ. 

A professional woman, whose eyes failed her through over- 
work, lived for a season in a little village, and being forbidden to 
engage in her accustomed pursuits, and requiring occupation for 
her mind, she cultivated the friendship of all the little children 
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in the place and made herself their idol. Whereupon she learned 
a thousand deep things from her assoviation with these cherubs, 
fresh from the hand of God, of which she had never dreamed, 
and ever after looked upon this experience as of incalculable value 
to her own soul. Are you weary with the tasks of a sordid life? 
Are you heartsick because the ideals of a noble life are so far 
from being realized? Do you sink oppressed with the conscious- 
ness of your own failure? Turn your gaze away from materia! 
interests. Think upon the moral excellences which are displayed 
so perfectly in Jesus, the Christ. And draw from fellowship 
with him the strength of his divine nature, and find how possible 
it is, approximately at least, to be like him. 





The New Psychology and Personality 


Arr. IX.—THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND PERSONALITY 

No one who is at all conversant with the movement of con- 
temporary thought can have failed to notice the great interest 
taken in, and the remarkable results reached by, what is often 
called the “new psychology.” When one comes to look for an ex- 
planation of the great success that has attended this, the youngest 
of the sciences, he cannot but recognize that this is in large measure 
due to the increasingly clear conception which the workers in this 
field have gained of the specific problems and methods of psycho- 
logical inquiry, and to the sharp delimitation of the psychological 
field from the closely related fields of logic, epistemology, and meta- 
physics. Up to a comparatively recent period the typical psychol- 
ogy text-book, in the English-speaking countries at least, has been, 
to use the forcible language of a recent writer, “a hodge-podge of 
psychological analysis, logical classification, and epistemological 
interpretation”—a sort of philosophy of the universe, as it were, 
in one volume. Psychology nowadays is, or professes to be, an 
independent natural science, with its own standpoint, its clearly 
defined subject-matter, and its peculiar methods. The subject- 
matter of psychology, it is urged, is a stream of conscious processes, 
psychical matters of fact, mental events related to each other as 
causes and effects, and these, together with the order of their occur- 
rence, must be investigated in an empirical way, with all the re- 
sources of observation and experiment. In this investigation psy- 
chology must be, as far as possible, presuppositionless; it must 
clear its workshop of the metaphysical lumber accumulated during 
the course of the centuries, and must recognize nothing that cannot 
be discovered and verified by introspection carried on under the 
most carefully devised experimental conditions. We have arrived, 
after much groping and many slow and painful steps, at the defini- 
tion of psychology offered by Ladd and adopted by James as “the 
description and explanation of states of consciousness as such.” 
By “states of consciousness,” James explains, “are meant such 
things as sensations, desires, emotions, cognitions, reasoning, deci- 
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sions, volitions, and the like. Their explanation must, of course, 
include the study of their causes, conditions, and immediate cop. 
sequences, so far as these can be ascertained.”* A more systematic 
statement of the problems of psychology is that formulated by 
Professor Titchener, who, following Wundt and Kuelpe, finds 
these problems to be (1) to analyze concrete mental experience 
into its simplest components; (2) to discover how these elements 
combine, what are the laws which govern their combination; and 
(3) to bring them into connection with their physiological condi- 
tions. Psychology, according to Titchener, is “the science of 
mental processes.” If we still make use of the older definition of 
psychology as “the science of mind,” it is with the explicit under- 
standing that we mean by “mind” just the sum total of mental 
processes which run their course during the lifetime of the 
individual. 

In these definitions of the subject-matter and problems of psy- 
chology there is already apparent one of the most interesting char- 
acteristics of the modern school of psychologists, and one of the most 
striking results of their active and interesting labors. This result, 
none the less striking because a purely negative result, is the failure 
to restore what the new movement in its earliest beginnings provis- 
ionally put aside, namely, the soul, with all its traditional faculties 
and powers. We, accordingly, have the paradoxical thing, a “psy- 
chology without a soul,” a “mental science without a mind,” ete. 
James, as is well known, is the brilliant champion of this soulless 
psychology, and in order to throw his position into clear relief I 
must quote him at some length, and contrast his view with what 
might fairly be called the common-sense view of the nature of the 
inner life. One of the most obvious characteristics of mind is, of 
course, given in the fact that our thoughts, feelings, ete., do not 
simply lie side by side, as it were, without organization or unity, 
but go together to form a whole or a system. Now, the natural 
way to explain this unity in the variety of our mental experiences 
is to assume the existence of a permanent self which has these 
experiences. Mental processes, a, b, c, d, are grasped together, 
formed into a system, by a common agent, M. States of con- 
~~ ¥James, Psychology, B. C., p. 1. ? An Outline of Psychology, p. 15. 
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sciousness imply a mind, M, which has these states; thoughts 
imply a thinker. Now, it is precisely this thinker, this enduring 
self over and above the passing states, that James is unwilling to 
recognize. “The spiritualists in psychology,” he says, in a well- 
known passage, “have been prompt to see that things which are 
known together are known by one something, but that something, 
they say, is no mere passing thought, but a simple and permanent 
spiritual being. . . . It makes no difference in this connection 
whether this being be called Soul, Ego, or Spirit, in either case its 
chief function is that of a combining medium. This is a different 
vehicle of knowledge from that in which we just said that the 
mystery of knowing things together might be most simply lodged. 
Which is the real knower, this permanent being or our passing 
state? If we had other grounds, not yet considered, for admitting 
the Soul into our psychology, then, getting there on those grounds, 
she might turn out to be the knower, too. But if there be no other 
grounds for admitting the Soul, we had better cling to our passing 
‘states’ as the exclusive agents of knowledge; for we have to 
assume their existence anyhow in psychology, and the knowing of 
many things together is just as well accounted for when we call 
it one of their functions as when we call it a reaction of the Soul.’’* 
“The provisional solution which we have reached,” he says again, 
in concluding his chapter on the Self, “must be the final word: 
the thoughts themselves are the thinkers.”* The same matter is 
similarly, though somewhat less dramatically, put by Sully in his 
most recent and most elaborate work, The Human Mind. “It has 
been said by more than one writer,” he says, “that the psychologist 
has to posit or assume . . . a subject in order to give an intel- 
ligible account of his phenomena. . . . It may, however, be said 
that the assumption of such an ego or subject is, after all, extra- 
psychological. By making it we place ourselves nearer the popular 
point of view, but do not gain in scientific precision. No psy- 
chologist seeks to explain the phenomena of thought or feeling by 
the aid of such a conception, which, consequently, becomes a purely 
formal one.”* Perhaps the bluntest repudiation yet of the soul 


1 Psychology, B. C., p. 200. 2 Op. cit., p. 216; of. also pp. 202, 203. 
*The Human Mind, vol. i, p. 9. 
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psychology we find in Titchener. “There is no psychological eyj. 
dence,” he says, “of a mind which lies behind mental processes, 
Introspection reveals no trace of it; whenever we look inward we 
find nothing but processes of varying degrees of complexity. If 
we believe in the existence of a mind, distinct from menta} 
processes, we do so for extra-psychological reasons.” 

This repudiation of the soul hypothesis, though characteristic 
of the new psychology, is not by any means a novel position or an 
original contribution. From the time of Gautama, the Buddha, to 
the modern Hume there have not been wanting men who espoused 
this position. The classical expression of this doctrine is found in 
Hume in the first volume of his Treatise on Human Nature and 
the fourth part. Like the Frenchman of astronomic fame who 
turned his telescope skyward and reported that he could find no God 
though he had searched diligently, so Hume, after making his now 
celebrated excursion into his bosom, recorded the result, doubtless 
not very disappointing to that arch heretic nor very surprising to 
his theological enemies, that he could find no trace of a soul. “For 
my part,” he says, “when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself I always stumble on some particular perception or other 
of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. 

. « When my perceptions are removed for any time, as by 
sound sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, and may truly be 
said not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed by death, 
and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate after 
the dissolution of my body, I should be entirely annihilated; nor 
do I conceive what is further requisite to make me a perfect 
nonentity.” Whatever the metaphysicians may be like, he adds 
with a sarcasm as vicious as it is mild, he feels confident in affirm- 
ing of the rest of mankind that “they are nothing but a bundle or 
collection of different perceptions which succeed each other with 
an inconceivable rapidity, and are in perpetual flux and move- 
ment.” Now, there is much that is true and that claims considera- 
tion, it must be confessed, in this way of putting the matter. The 
conception of the mind as an ever-flowing “stream of conscious- 
ness” doubtless gives us a more adequate insight into its true 


1The Human Mind, vol. i p. 358. 
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nature than the older doctrine of the mind as a simple, unitary, 
and unchanging entity to which, as their proper cause and ground, 
our various mental experiences must be referred. It is no doubt 
true that the unity and continuity of the individual’s inner life 
have frequently been overemphasized. Aside from the abnormal 
eases of more or less complete disturbance of memory functions, 
or the graver disturbances of alteration, duplication, and multipli- 
eation of the self, we have the common experiences of defective 
memory, false memory, and the numerous changes in one’s tastes, 
judgments, emotional attitudes, ambitions, ideals, and the like, 
incident to personal development or decay. If our bodies undergo 
a complete change every seven years, as a popular mythology has 
it, our minds and characters sometimes, as in the phenomenon of 
“eonversion,” and at times of great mental and emotional shock 
due to unexpected fortune or calamity, undergo a far more radical 
and complete change, and are always, as every theory of education 
must assume, capable of changes for the better. The soul, many 
of us say and think we have reason to believe, only begins here 
its endless course, by which we certainly do not mean an endless 
and unchanging existence (whatever that may mean) but, rather, 
an infinite course of development and upward progress toward an 
ideal goal of perfect insight and goodness. Nevertheless, it needs 
to be emphasized that the various changes which the self under- 
goes in our experience are never, except in the abnormal cases 
recorded by the psychical researchers, so radical and profound that 
the sense of personal identity is entirely lost. The tastes, judg- 
ments, emotional attitudes, ideals, for example, of our past history 
are still recognized as ours. We cannot exchange them with some- 
one else’s similar past experiences, no matter how much we might 
profit from such exchange, and might, accordingly, wish to make 
it. Now, whether this power to grasp together and unify our 
present conscious states and the multiform experiences and states 
of our past history be lodged in one of our passing states, as 
James will -have it, or in a “permanent self,” seems to me to 
be a matter of very small practical or scientific importance. The 
fact of personal identity does not seem to be explained any more on 
the one hypothesis than on the other. What is of the utmost im- 
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portance is that the partial unity and continuity running through- 
out the conscious experience of the individual’s lifetime be fully 
recognized, and not slurred over as it is (to make a horrible - 
ample of a writer who can stand it) in the case of Titchener, [f 
such a recognition is fully and explicitly made I cannot see what 
more we need to constitute a self or soul. Certainly we cannot, 
as far as we have gone, discover anything more that we should wish 
to dignify with that time-honored and noble name.' But, the 
objection might run, we have so far taken into consideration only 
the cognitive phases of our experience. Would it not be possible 
to discover the nucleus of a self or soul which is more than the 
passing states, or even the unity of these states, in the feeling and 
volitional phases of our mental life? At any rate, it is requisite 
for the existence of a true self or personality, according to a wide- 
spread opinion, that it should possess not only unity but spon- 
taneity as well. Now, have we not in the phenomena of interest, 
attention, selection and choice a clear indication of the existence 
of a selective and active principle? In other words, if our 
thoughts do not imply a thinker, do not our acts imply an actor or 
agent? Now, it cannot be news to the scientific reader that cer- 
tain of the representatives of the new psychology have laid siege 
even to this, the very citadel of our personality. The writer who 
has been one of the most conspicuous among the automatists in 
psychology is Professor Muensterberg, whose work on the will, 
Die Willenshandlung, although published in 1888, is still one of 
the most brilliant and able monographs on the subject. “The 
result supposed to be proved,” says Professor Andrew Seth, 
“ . is the complete parallelism of the bodily and the mental— 
the denial, therefore, of any real causality to consciousness, which 
remains the inert accompaniment of a succession of physical 
changes over which it has no control.” ' 

There are two main lines of argument distinguishable to 
establish this doctrine: (1) the argument from introspection, 
which we may call the psychological argument, and (2) the argu- 
~~ 46f. with this the following definition of a contemporary German thinker: “The soul is a 
plurality of psychical experiences comprehended into the unity of consciousness in a manner 


not further definable. We know nothing whatever of a substance outside of, behind, or 
under the ideas and feelings.” Paulsen, Introduction to Philosophy, Eng. tr., p. 129. 
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ment from the principle of the conservation of energy, which we 
may broadly designate as the scientific. It is the former, the argu- 
ment from introspection, that Muensterberg mainly relies on in 
the work referred to. It is not desirable to go into a detailed 
analysis of the argument here. An admirable summary in English 
of Muensterberg’s position with a representative criticism is found 
in Seth’s Man’s Place in the Cosmos,’ to which I am largely in- 
debted and to which I must refer for details. The result arrived 
at by a rigorous empirical analysis is that we have in will nothing 
more nor less than a complex of sensations and presentations or 
ideas. This complex is, of course, overlaid with a feeling or af- 
fective tone, either pleasant or unpleasant, but we can find nothing, 
however closely we may scrutinize the act of will, which corre 
sponds to a third something, a feeling of will, over and above the 
ideas and feeling states. What we have in a case of so-called 
volitional action is (1) the anticipatory idea of the movement, and 
(2) the perception of the movement as actually executed, nothing 
more nor less. Titchener’s analysis of the will act yields a very 
similar result. We have in any act of volition, according to this 
writer’s investigations, (1) the idea of the object of volition (say 
food), (2) the idea of the movement toward the food, and (3) the 
idea of the result of the movement (of the food as appropriated). 
This complex of ideational processes which Titchener calls the 
impulse expresses itself directly in a definite movement. This 
movement, of course, gives rise to a number of organic sensations, 
due to the actual muscular flexions and extensions, which are 
more or less definitely felt and remembered, and turned to account 
for the shaping of future movements; that is, are included in 
future impulses. Titchener, too, refuses to recognize in volition 
any element which must be construed as spontaneous fiat or 
activity. All mental processes whatsoever are reducible to the two 
elementary constituents, sensation and affection (feeling) : there is 
no specifie mental process, elemental or otherwise, which corre- 
sponds to spontaneous activity.2, So much for the argument from 
introspection as presented by some of the leading writers in modern 


1Pp. 45-91. 
2Op. cit., chapters 10 and 15. This doctrine corresponds to that of Kuelpe. The views 
of Wundt and James are more ambiguous. 
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psychology. The other line of evidence is based upon the so-called 
scientific law of the conservation of energy, which precludes the 
possibility of there being any force or energy in the universe which 
cannot be expressed in mechanical terms, and which also assumes 
or claims for this force or energy a precise quantitative determina- 
tion. The sum total of energy in the universe is constant. It can 
be transferred and transformed, but it can be neither increased 
nor diminished. Now, if we assume with the advocates of the 
spontaneity of the mind that the mind in its volitional capacity 
has the power of initiating acts and movements de novo, we have 
the conception of a source of new energy which is continually 
being added to the sum total of energy already existing: a concep- 
tion which would, of course, completely invalidate and contradict 
the principle of conservation or constancy. It will be well to 
take up these two lines of evidence in the order mentioned. 
First, with regard to the antecedents and conditions of the voli- 
tional act as these are revealed to us by introspection. It is true, in 
the first place, that a conscious volitional act is normally preceded 
by the ideas of the object of the action, of the movement, and of 
the result of the movement. It is true, in the second place, that 
ideas tend to act themselves out, or have motor consequences. The 
discovery and full discussion of this dynamical quality of all 
ideational processes is, as we know, one of the most instructive 
and valuable chapters of our modern psychology. The question 
may, however, still be raised, What ideas act themselves out? To 
which the answer would be, The most persistent ideas, those which 
are conceived with greatest vividness; those which, on account of 
their significance for our subjective interests, are most exclusively 
attended to, and hence supplemented by their congeners and asso- 
ciates: these act themselves out. The subject, according to this 
view, is not the inactive spectator of psychological events, the order 
of whose occurrence it in nowise affects, but it itself, through its 
power of selective attention, determines what psychological 
processes shall occur, determines what the train of ideas shall be, 
and hence what the acts prompted by these ideas shall be. It is 
precisely here, I think, that the crux of the time-honored contro- 
versy concerning human freedom really lies. The decision must 
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depend upon the answer to the question as to whether or nut we 
really possess the power of selective attention. James, with a 
penetration and vigor characteristic of this brilliant and aggressive 
thinker, has struck to the very heart of the problem when he de- 
clares that the solution of this difficulty of the ages depends upon 
whether the amount of effortful attention is a determinate quantity 
—that is, must be the same in amount under any given plysiolog- 
ical and psychological conditions—or whether the amount of this 
effort under any determinate set of circumstances is variable. If 
this question is unanswerable, owing to our irremedial ignorance of 
the precise psychological conditions surrounding any act of selective 
attention, as would seem to be the case, then the psychologist must, 
as psychologist, give up the problem as a hopeless one, and we shall 
have to look to other quarters for aid in our time of theoretical 
need. And this we have to do, as Kant long ago suggested. 
Before we do this, however, we must return for a brief and 
merely suggestive criticism of the second line of evidence, as we 
called it, for automatism—that from the conservation of energy. 
All that the occasion really requires is to remind ourselves of what 
James Ward—one of the most incorrigibly and systematically 
critical of modern writers in philosophy, in his recent book, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism—and other writers have urged in so 
convincing a manner, namely, that the so-called law of the con- 
servation of energy is merely a postulate or assumption, made for 
scientific purposes, a mere methodological principle or device, 
which, although highly useful for the purpose for which it was 
adopted, is not, in the very nature of the case, capable of scientific 
verification." 

The whole argument, introspective and general, for automatism 
is not coercive, as must be evident to any serious student of the 
problem. What plausibility it appears to have is derived from 
certain initial assumptions, and from the adoption of certain re- 
stricted, though perhaps necessary, points of view whose ultimate 
significance it is the very business of philosophy to examine and 
criticize. And the result of a more reflective criticism is certainly 


1 Ward, op. cit., vol. i, 170-181; vol. ii, 74-78. Cf. also Taylor, Elements of Metaphys- 
ics, book iii, chapter vi, and literature cited there. 
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not unambiguously favorable to the automatist conclusions which 
psychology, as a descriptive natural science, has drawn. And 
even if this were not true, what we should still have to say jg 
that what has traditionally been called the moral argument, the 
argument from the universal feeling of responsibility for our acts, 
is still of as great force as ever. If the scientific postulate must 
be determinism and uniformity, the postulate of the moral life 
must be freedom and individual spontaneity. And if our scientific 
and ethical demands clash, the latter must be given the right of 
way. The immediate conviction of freedom and responsibility, 
the existence of the “judgment of regret,” will always serve “to 
snub and keep in check the absolutism of our intellect,” as James 
characteristically puts it, “as it ought to be snubbed and kept in 
check.” It is a healthy sign of our times that our complacent in- 
tellectualism and absolutism are coming to be recognized as having 
their limitations, and that even our scientific thinkers are becom- 
ing somewhat sophisticated on the whole matter of the ultimate 
validity of their postulates and assumptions. 


a > <t (” ae 





A Literary Walk Around an Old City 


Arr. X—A LITERARY WALK AROUND AN OLD CITY 


Tue city is the ancient city of Bristol, in the southwest of 
England. This old city was noted for its commerce before Liver- 
pool was heard of as a seaport. It has been known for ages as 
the city of churches and of great charities. From the ancient 
days of Langland, author of Piers Plowman, down to Amelia 
Edwards, Egyptologist and novelist, and of Fargus—“Hugh 
Conway,” of short and popular novelistic fame, whose life ended 
just as his fame was spreading over the English-reading world— 
Bristol has been well represented in the realm of letters. A 
walk around the city to places where some of these lived and 
wrote will well repay us. Among the Camden Society’s publi- 
cations we find the first Bristol book, The Child of Bristowe, by 
an immediate successor of Chaucer, John Lydgate. William 
Wyreestre, topographer, scientist, physician, and man of letters, 
was born in 1415, on what is now Silver Street. He laid down 
his pen with his life in his own house, near the gate of old Saint 
Philip’s churehyard. Grocyn, the first teacher of Greek at 
Oxford, was educated in this old city. William Langland here 
wrote Richard the Redeless. Both Evelyn and Pepys were 
attracted to this literary center and immortalized it in their 
diaries. Addison’s uncle was Bishop of Bristol. Spectator 
papers are said to have been written in a summer house on the 
Saint Anne’s estate, a suburb of the city. In Queen Square, at 
number sixteen, stands the house where Merchant Michael 
Miller had a clerk named David Hume, in 1743. On correcting 
his employer’s English, Miller said: “I tell you what, Mr. Hume, 
I have made twenty thousand pounds by my English, and I 
won’t have it mended.” Soon after this their connection ended. 
Only three doors from where Hume clerked lived Captain 
Rogers, who brought to Bristol Alexander Selkirk, whom DeFoe 
came to Bristol to study and by whom Selkirk was worked up into 
Robinson Crusoe. In the old jail Newgate, for debt, lay Savage, 
whose life Sam Johnson, his friend, wrote. Bristol citizens 
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again and again befriended Richard Savage notwithstanding his 
base ingratitude to them, and his caustic lines against the olq 
city. His kindly jailer, Abel Dagge, had him buried in olq 
Saint Peter’s churchyard, in the heart of the city. A mural 
tablet has recently been put upon the south wall of the church, 
as his memorial. In 1776, Dr. Johnson visited Bristol; of its 
great boy poet, Chatterton, he said: “This is the most extraor- 
dinary young man that has encountered my knowledge; it js 
wonderful how the whelp has written such things.” The great 
and beautiful Saint Mary Redcliffe Church is Chatterton’s 
shrine. On its lawn is a fine statue of the boy, dressed in his 
Colston school dress. In a house on Pile Street, near by, he was 
born. The school which his father taught adjoins it. In the 
tower of the church may still be seen the room in which are the 
old chests in which he purported to find the Rowley MSS. which 
he had really so cleverly forged as to deceive the literary elect of 
that generation. Chatterton’s tragic end came not in the old 
city of Bristol but in London, where in his eighteenth year he 
ended his own life in the direst poverty. The finest collection of 
Chattertonia in the world has been gathered in Bristol, his native 
city. Rossetti writes of him as “the absolutely miraculous Chat- 
terton.” Malone declared him “the greatest genius England has 
produced since Shakespeare.” Warton considered him a 
“prodigy of genius.’””’ On his monument in the northeast corner 
of the great church, near its north poreh, are Coleridge’s lines: 

O, Chatterton! that thou wert yet alive! 

Sure thou would’st spread the canvas to the gale, 
And love, with us, the twinkling team to drive 
O’er peaceful freedom’s undivided dale; 

And we, at sober eve, would round thee throng, 

Hanging, enraptured, on thy stately song! 

And greet with smiles the young-eyed poesy 

All deftly mask’d as hoar antiquity. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge could write of Bristol and its 
famous boy poet con amore, for at Bristol he really began his own 
literary life. Discharged from the Fifteenth Light Dragoons, in 
which he had imperfectly served for a few months, after his 
short stay at Jesus College, Cambridge, he came down to Bristol 
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to see his friends, Robert Southey and Robert Lovell, both poets 
of his own age, about twenty-one years. These two friends of 
Coleridge were engaged to two of three Misses Fricker. In due 
time Mary became Mrs. Lovell, and Edith, Mrs. Southey. 
Southey induced Coleridge to become engaged to the remaining, 
Sarah, which he seems to have agreed to in order to satisfy 
Southey. He then went back to college for awhile, but he soon 
returned to Bristol. Here he with Southey and Lovell lodged 
in College Street, up one flight of stairs. A tablet now marks 
the house. Here they matured the scheme of Pantisocracy, 
which Coleridge had coneeived at college, and with which he 
filled the mind of Southey. They were to carry out this scheme 
on the banks of the Susquehanna. These dreamy youths had 
soon to face.a rent bill of eleven pounds. Only seven pounds 
could they muster. They had been living from hand to mouth, 
Southey furnishing the hand and Coleridge the mouth. They 
lectured in the city, Coleridge on political, moral, and theological, 
and Southey on historical subjects. The old “Plume of 
Feathers” tavern, in Wine Street, and the Assembly Coffee 
House, on the Quay, were the chosen places. These lectures, at 
which Coleridge sometimes appeared late, helped them out for 
awhile, when they abandoned the pantisocratic scheme, and both 
Coleridge and Southey married the sisters Fricker in Old Red- 
cliffe Church. Coleridge made his bridal home at Clevedon, near 
Bristol, for awhile. We visited the cottage. He then returned 
to “pent up rooms” in Bristol, on Redcliffe Street. Here he 
issued his first volume of poems on February 22, 1796. This 
volume of Poems on Various Subjects has in it four sonnets of 
Charles Lamb. Here he projected The Watchman, the first 
issue of which appeared March 1, 1796. In June of 1796 he 
became assistant editor of The Morning Chronicle. Now being 
in better circumstances, he moved to Oxford Street, Kingsdown, 
where on September 19, 1796, his son Hartley was born. In 
1797 he moved to the hamlet of Nether Stowey, about forty miles 
from Bristol, to which place he had been drawn by a visit to his 
friend Poole. Here he wrote “Oberland of Sumerset” and “The 
Ancient Mariner,” which appeared in Wordsworth’s volume of 
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Lyrical Ballads. Here Wordsworth first met him. In 1797 he 
eandidated as a Unitarian preacher at Shrewsbury. William 
Hazlitt heard him preach and was charmed by his utterances, 
To Germany he went with Wordsworth in 1798, and in 1809 
settled in Keswick. He joined the Anglican Church in 1805, 
spent from 1807 to 1813 at the Lakes and in London, and after 
much wandering in wrong paths died at Gillman’s, in Highgate, 
London, in his sixty-second year. 

At a jeweler’s shop, number nine Wine Street, the street of 
the largest drygoods stores, a tablet on the front of the building 
tells us that Robert Southey, the poet laureate, was born therein, 
August 12, 1774. His father, a linen draper, was not literary. 
A small glass cupboard over the desk in the back parlor held his 
wine glasses and his library. The first fourteen years of Robert 
Southey’s life were spent in Bristol and Bath, twelve miles dis- 
tant. His first school was at Corston, between the two cities. At 
Waleot and North Parade, Bath, the houses in which he lived 
with his aunt still remain. One of his Bristol teachers was Mr. 
Williams, with whom he says he spent the pleasantest of his 
school years. One day Williams asked him who taught him to 
read. He said: “My aunt.” “Then,” said he, “give my com- 
pliments to your aunt, and tell her that my old horse, that has 
been dead these twenty years, could have taught you as well.” 
He told his aunt, and soon had to leave that school. He then 
became a day scholar of the Rev. Mr. Lewis, where he remained 
for one year. At fourteen he entered Westminster School, to 
fit for the university, then on to Oxford. Christ Church College 
would not admit him because of “The Flagellant,” which he wrote 
at Westminster, and for which he was privately expelled from 
_ that school; but Balliol received him. His tutor told him: “Mr. 
Southey, you won’t learn anything from my lectures; so if you 
have any studies of your own you had better pursue them.” He 
seems to have taken his advice and went as he pleased until 
Coleridge came to Oxford, met and filled him with his strange 
pantisocratic ideas. They soon all gathered at Bristol to think 
out their theories. Mere theories they proved. Nearly opposite 
Southey’s birthplace, in Wine Street, lived Whitefield’s sister, 
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at whose home at first John Wesley stayed. Southey once told 
James Everett of his seeing Wesley in this wise: “I was a mere 
child. On running downstairs before him with a beautiful little 
sister of my own, whose ringlets were floating over her shoulders, 
he overtook us on the landing, when he took my sister in his arms 
and kissed her. Placing her on her feet again, he then put his 
hand upon my head and blessed me, and,” said Southey, with 
his eyes full of tears and trembling with emotion, “I feel as 
though I had the blessing of that good man upon me at the 
present moment.” Thus the future biographer of John Wesley 
and his subject met at the Southey home in Wine Street, Bristol. 
In College Green is a house tableted “Southey House,” but his 
first home after his marriage still stands, at Westbury-on-Tryan, 
about a mile from the city. Married at Saint Mary Redcliffe 
Church, November 14, 1795, he left his bride at the church door, 
and started for Portugal. On his return they set up housekeep- 
ing at Westbury. It is still a dingy looking house. He says: 
“We hesitated between the appropriate names of Rat Hall, 
Mouse Mansion, Vermin Villa, Cockroach Castle, Cobweb Cot- 
tage, and Spider Hall; but as we had routed out the spiders, 
brushed away the cobwebs, stopped the rat holes, and found no 
cockroaches, we bethought us of the animals outside, and dubbed 
it Marten Hall.” How different this from his longest and latest 
beautiful home, Greta Hall, Keswick! .In 1813 he was made 
Poet Laureate, and in 1820 his university made him D.C.L. 
Of all his numerous works the Life of Nelson and the Life of 
John Wesley appeal to us most strongly. Though, as Henry 
Moore said of him in regard to Wesley, “The well is deep and thou 
hast nothing to draw with.” He misunderstood John Wesley’s 
underlying motive. Not far from the Southey home in Westbury 
lived Amelia B. Edwards, Egyptologist and novelist. Her home 
was a perfect museum of curios. Here she wrote Lord Bracken- 
bury and seven other novels. Her visits to Egypt ended her 
novel writing, and resulted in her becoming associate founder of 
the Egypt-Exploration Fund, and her founding the first chair in 
Egyptology in England, which was filled, at her request, by 
Professor Flinders Petrie. Her lectures we heard in Massachu- 
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setts, were prepared at “The Larches,” which name she gave to 
her Westbury home. There she died in 1892. In Clare Stree 
was Fargus’s auction rooms. Frederick John Fargus there laid 
down the hammer, and as “Hugh Conway,” wielded the pen so 
skillfully as to kill off the long novel. His Called Back reached 
a sale of nearly half a million of copies and was translated into 
several languages. His very short literary career ended with 
his death May 15, 1885. 

Charles Kingsley went to school in Bristol. Frances 
Trollope was born in the suburb of Stapleton, where that greatest 
Englishwoman of her day, Hannah More, first saw the light. 
We traced Hannah More’s footsteps to her sister’s school on 
Trinity Street, then on Park Street, Bristol. We visited Bel- 
mont, of which she nearly became mistress, went to Wrington 
and saw the present Cowslip Green, and Barley Wood, where she 
lived so long, and held her literary court; saw her grave in 
Wrington churchyard, then went back to Bristol to look at the 
house, on Windsor Terrace, where she died. Being so near the 
spot, we visited Caledonian Place, where Macaulay, whom 
Hannah More helped to bring out, wrote a part of his history. 
A tablet has recently been put on the front of the house to 
enable strangers to identify it. We intended writing of Burke, 
who lived and wrote here awhile, and whose great statue adorns a 
most prominent part of the city; of Bishop Butler, who is buried 
in what was once his own Bristol Cathedral; of Sir Humphry 
Davy, who made his important discoveries in Dowey Square, and 
of William and Thomas Norton, Thomas Cadell, and Joseph 
Cottle, the noted publishers, but space will not admit. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Dr. GoucHeErR’s book, Christianity and the United States, 
noticed in this number, recalls to us the fact that many years ago De 
Tocqueville, the distinguished philosophic French statesman, was com- 
missioned by his government to come to America and study our insti- 
tutions. In his report to the French Senate are these words: “I went 
at your bidding, and passed through their thoroughfares of trade; I 
ascended their mountains and went down their valleys; I visited their 
manufactories, their commercial markets and emporiums of trade; 
I entered their judicial courts and legislative halls: but I sought 
everywhere in vain until I entered the church. It was there, as I 
listened to the soul-equalizing and soul-elevating principles of the 
Gospel of Christ as they fell from Sabbath to Sabbath upon the 
masses Of the people, that I learned why America is great and free, 
and why France is a slave.” 





In this closing number of the ninetieth volume of our Review, 
which begins with Dr. William F. Warren’s erudite article on the 
Cradle of the Human Race, it is quite relevant to quote from a great 
leader in the world of science an utterance touching the subject about 
which Dr. Warren writes; and in addition we quote Dr. W. L. Watkin- 
son’s use of the quotation. Following are Dr. Watkinson’s words: 
“In his recent work on the Geological History of Plants, Sir J. W. 
Dawson writes: “We must now be prepared to admit that an Eden can 
be planted even in Spitzbergen ; that there are possibilities in this old 
earth of ours which its present condition does not reveal to us; that 
the present state of the world is by no means the best possible in relation 
to climate and vegetation; that there have been ard might be again 
conditions which would convert the ice-clad arctic regions into bloom- 
ing paradises, and which, at the same time, would moderate the fervent 
heat of the tropics. We are accustomed to say that nothing is impossi- 
ble with God ; but how little have we known of the gigantic possibilities 
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which lie hidden under some of the most common of his natural laws! 
Here, then, we have a president of the Royal Society asserting that 
arctic regions may become paradises, and that deserts may bloom as the 
rose, and all this not through some supernatural, extraordinary inter. 
vention ; these gigantic possibilities lie hidden under some of the most 
common of natural laws. ‘How great is thy goodness, which thou hast 
laid up, which thou hast hidden, for them that fear thee!’ Nature js 
a great storehouse, whose treasures of darkness will in due time be 
brought into the light. One of our writers speaks of ‘the stored and 
uncounted riches lying hid in all God’s creatures,’ and as the years roll 
on these riches are ascertained, to the wonder and joy of mankind. 
Instead of the world getting narrower, poorer, it is opening out into 
unsuspected wealth and glory, and scientific men cannot think of the 
future but they become poets, speaking of things to come with rapture.” 





AccorpiIne to William Winter’s description, his friend William 
Law Symonds, dead now for over forty years, must have been a rarely 
beautiful character. He is described as a royal intellect, an acute 
thinker in a transition period of religious thought, whose sympathetic 
presentation of high themes displayed originality, lucidity, and 
fervent emotion; a man of authentic and decisive genius, whose life 
justifies the healthy ambition of those who strive to think aright, do 
aright, and know the best of every kind that is in the world. He was 
so enthusiastic a worker that he wished each day were forty-eight 
hours long, and then he would have had a pleasant time. It is of a 
man of such quality and power that Mr. Winter says, “the innermost 
characteristic of Symonds’ soul was passionate Christianity,” and “the 
absorbing passion of his entire life, and the fervid impulse of all his 
conduct, was to promote happiness by the diffusion of religious 
enthusiasm—a celestial emotion not resident in mere dogmas and 
ceremonies but in the practical living of the spiritual life.” Symonds 
wrote notable things on a great range of subjects. One of his sayings 
was, “Let me live with those whose minds have a sunny-side exposure, 
who love God and who live uprightly.” He hoped for what he called 
“a more silvery note in the canticle of human worship,” meaning the 
note of gladness. Writing of Unitarianism, he said the danger which 
besets and threatens it can only “be resisted and averted by constant 
renewal, or rather, by an unfailing supply of the distinctively 
evangelical elements of religion,’—surely the best possible prescription 
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for Unitarianism. But the case does not seem hopeful. It is a case of 
pernicious angmia, and it would require the transfusion of a very 
large quantity of the rich, red, healthy blood of evangelical religion, 
and a huge tank of evangelical oxygen, to save the case. Moreover, 
and fatally, the patient refuses to take the treatment. Unitarianism 
js not wise enough to take William Law Symonds’s curative prescrip- 
tion. Therefore it is likely to remain in the dreary list of ineffectuals. 





Mrs. Lours—E CHANDLER Mov.ton, who died not long ago, was 
a kindly and helpful “guide, philosopher, and friend” to not a few 
young writers, some of whom, in a literary way, she may almost be 
said to have mothered. At any rate, her home in Boston was a 
congenial resort, full of gracious interest and encouraging sympathy 
for them. Among them all, in recent years, two were her favorites, 
Frederick Lawrence Knowles and Arthur W. Upson, both of whom 
have now passed, in their brilliant young manhood, with their “gar- 
lands and singing robes about them,” into the heavens. Toward 
these two rarely gifted spirits she was fondly affectionate. Knowles 
had one rather amusing experience with her on a serious subject. 
Mrs. Moulton said to him one day, “Fred, I have only one thing 
against you.” “What is that?” asked he. “That you are a Meth- 
odist,” she replied. “What harm is there in that?” he questioned. 
“Well, I don’t like some of your doctrines.” “Which ones?” he 
queried. “Why, you teach that God has decreed some people to be 
saved and others to be lost”! And then Fred Knowles had the happy 
opportunity to enlighten her amazing ignorance and inform her that 
Methodism had been the protagonist in the great theological battle 
which had driven that objectionable doctrine off the earth; and to 
show her that as to that doctrine, at least, she was herself a Methodist. 

Upson’s tragic death last summer left unpublished some short 
poems, a few of which are now printed. The following verses, en- 
titled “The Sons of Men,” teaching that the world was made impar- 
tially for all, and not for any class, show his power of vision and of 
thought, as well as of fresh, swift, direct and pointed expression : 


The whine of the Weak to God on high arose: 

“Hast thou made all things, O Lord, for the Great, our foes? 
Behold, how under the Strong our ranks are hurled! 

Tell us, O Lord, for whom mad’st thou thy world?” 
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And the Ancient of Days looked down on the cripple throng, 
And answered : “I made my world for the Great and Strong!” 


The rage of the Great arose to God on high: 

“We are baffled by cowards that twist our schemes awry! 
We are dragged to earth by the weaklings everywhere ! 
For whom mad’st thou thy world, O God, declare !” 


And the Lord replied from his lofty place apart, 
“I made my world for the Weak and Faint of Heart!” 





A NOTE ON VICTOR HUGO AND THOMAS CARLYLE 


Forty years ago, when Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables was first 
published, Isaac W. Wiley, then principal of Pennington Seminary, 
came into his office after breakfast one morning and said to one of 
his faculty: “I sat up late last night, reading Les Miserables; it is a 
tremendous book.” A long preface which Hugo intended for that 
book, but never used, is now being printed in France. We are per- 
mitted to see how a great book grew. Hugo began planning it in 
1829. He did not actually begin to write it until 1845, when he 
toiled upon it for three years. Then he laid the manuscript aside 
for twelve years, during which he brooded over his subject from 
time to time. Then he exhumed it and spent three weeks reading 
and rereading it. This put him into absorbed and deepening medi- 
tation over the blemishes, hardships, and sufferings of all humanity; 
the mission of man, his origin, his role, and his destiny; the great 
problems of the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 
For light upon these problems he made a study of the world, the 
formation of the earth, the genesis and development of man, the 
progress of science, the history of religion, and the destiny of the 
universe. Out of these long years of preparation, writing, and study 
he emerged with the feeling that religion is the supreme and all- 
comprehending interest of human life, quite “obsessed,” we are told, 
by the religious question, and desiring above all things to produce, in 
Les Miserables, a religious book. The unused preface, now being 
printed, begins thus: “The following book is a religious book. Re- 
ligious? From what point of view? From a certain point of view 
that is ideal but absolute; indefinite but incontrovertible. , 
With certain restrictions the author declares loudly on the threshold 
of this sorrowful book that he is of those who believe and pray.” 
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It seems reasonable to suppose that when a colossal genius, like 
Victor Hugo, spends such prolonged preparation and immense labor 
on a work which he announces in such solemn fashion, there is suffi- 
cient ground for presuming that the book so produced is worthy to 
be read by all men. That it is a mighty book is proved by its having 
mastered and molded not a few strong men. Bishop Charles H. 
Fowler’s style of thought and utterance was individual and all his 
own in the sense that it was entirely congenial to his nature; but the 
far-back explanation of it was that in the formative and developing 
period of his early manhood Victor Hugo captivated him; and from 
the great Frenchman he learned lessons of the powerful, the dramatic, 
and the tremendous. 

Hugo was a maker of pregnant, vivid, and startling sentences. 
At the climax of his description of Waterloo is this sentence : “Waterloo 
was not a battle; it was an about-face of the universe.” All his works 
abound with great sentences. Memory gives us one about atheists: 
“Some men deny the Infinite; some too deny the sun: they are the 
blind.” Bishop Fowler also was distinguished as a maker of signifi- 
cant, picturesque, and pregnant sentences—sentences which were, 
each, an achievement. For example, when he was explaining to our 
British cousins as our fraternal delegate to the Wesleyan Conference, 
in 1898, how the United States was precipitated into war with Spain, 
this was one of his characteristic sentences : “The Spaniard exploded a 
magazine under our prow; and we were blown up into the air; and we 
came down everywhere.” In current conversational circulation there is 
also this sentence, built by Bishop Fowler: “When a man runs a 
private wire to the top of his egotism and thinks he is talking with 
God, I distrust his judgment.” The early influence of the author of 
Les Miserables on Charles H. Fowler is manifest in his style. Nor 
did the French master ever lose his hold on this pupil; for when 
Bishop Fowler was a broken remnant of himself in the enfeebled and 
disabled months of his last year, he was found renewing the intel- 
lectual fellowship of his youth and beguiling the weary tedium of 
inactive days by reading Victor Hugo’s Shakespeare. 

One of the foremost living leaders of Methodism betrayed years 
ago to a friend, half inadvertently perhaps, one secret of the genesis 
of his style. Now, his style of thinking and writing and speaking is 
all his own, entirely suitable and in a sense natural to his mind and 
soul, harmonious with the habitual movement of his nature, an instru- 
ment of expression that perfectly fits his faculties; and a virile, 
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resonant, and splendid style it is. Nevertheless, when he said to q 
friend, “There was a time when I thought Carlyle the only man on 
earth who knew how to write,” he uncovered one of the dominant in. 
fluences which helped to mold his mental and rhetorical habit in the 
sensitive, expanding, and formative years of earliest manhood. 

By such facts, and many others, experienced and observed, is the 
critical and vital importance emphasized to every man of choosing 
wisely what authors he will live with, and put himself under the spell 
of, in the third decade of his life. For good or ill, some powerful 
author is likely to color and shape and inspire him. One of the worst 
of misfortunes is for a young man to fail to make intimate 
acquaintance with any author powerful enough to arouse, enkindle, 
incite, and energize his intellectual and spiritual nature to high aims 
and great ends. 

For some young men the time is short. They need to be in 
haste to seek the society of great minds, to make intimate acquaintance 
with some of the masters of thinking for the purpose of utterance. 
Among such large, lofty, contagious, electric, and powerfully im- 
pressive masters we here name three: Victor Hugo, Thomas Carlyle, 
and John Ruskin. Let no recent graduate think them antiquated, 
superseded by later literature, or imagine he can do without them. 
Ignoring them will seriously limit his possibilities. 


A GROUP OF PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 


Tue superiority of Professor Norton as to fineness of nature, 
supremely cultivated taste and exact and exhaustive erudition in his 
chosen subjects, is not now debatable, being certified by the declared 
judgments of the most authoritative minds. Longfellow and Lowell 
freely acknowledged him their superior in several respects, and were 
glad to learn of him. John Ruskin, in his autobiography, gives 
an account of his first meeting with Norton in the cabin of a little 
Swiss steamer plying between Vevay and Geneva in 1855. This meet- 
ing Ruskin calls one of the great events of his own life, and says: 
“Thus I became possessed of my second friend after Dr. John Brown, 
and of my first real tutor, Charles Eliot Norton.” We are told that, 
from the first, Ruskin recognized in Norton his superior in classical 
literature, in Old English writers and in Old French. Ruskin whim- 
sically speculated on the sort of man Norton would have been “if he 
had had the blessing to be born an English Tory, or a Scotch Jacobite, 
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or a French gentilhomme, or a Savoyard Count,” and he thought he 
would have preferred him as a count. As some such character, Ruskin 
thought Norton would have been “a grand, happy, consistent creature,” 
while in America he seemed, Ruskin said, “as out of place and out of 

ras a runaway star in purgatory, and twenty times more a slave 
than the blackest Negro he ever set his white scholars to fight the South 
for; because all the faculties a black has may be fully developed by a 
good master, while only about the thirtieth or fortieth part of Charles 
Norton’s effective contents and capacity are beneficially spent in the 
dilution of the hot lava, and the fructification of the hot ashes of 
American character—which are overwhelming, borne now on volcanic 
air.” (Ruskin wrote thus when our Civil War was blazing and 
roaring. ) 

These things are noted here for the purpose.of making plain and 
sure the indisputable preéminence of Professor Norton in ability and 
in mastery of the subjects which were his lifelong study. But that is 
not our ultimate purpose in this writing, our special aim being to add 
a brief supplement to the editorial on “Humility” in our September 
number, by giving here a glimpse of the spirit and the ideals which led 
and lighted this man to heights of undeniable greatness. To his 
students he gave the secret, as well as the fruits, of his own attain- 
ments in knowledge and in character. A man who took the course 
in “Fine Arts II” under his instruction in Harvard, recalls the im- 
pression made by Professor Norton’s first words in opening his lectures 
to his pupils: “Young gentlemen, before beginning these lectures I 
wish to preface them by saying to you that the first great lesson in 
art is humility.” The student who reports these words of wisdom 
from a master who knew, says: “During thirty years I have never 
forgotten those words, which apply not only to the fine arts, but also, 
doubtless, to all the high pursuits of life.” From this worthy and 
profitable student we quote further words concerning the master whom 
he so profoundly revered with a sense of deep indebtedness. “Pro- 
fessor Norton’s notable and far-reaching influence was not only culti- 
vating, but broadening. His natural reserve was the preoccupation of 
greatness, and ceased the moment he touched a responsive chord in a 
sympathetic friend. The slight tinge of sadness in his nature is such 
as is often found in noble minds; it is a token of the humility which 
should come with the acquisition of knowledge and from a realization 
of the limitations which hinder the human intellect from grasping the 
vast store of knowledge that must always lie unreached beyond.” It is 
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the humility of Sir Isaac Newton saying after all his great attainment; 
“I seem to myself like a child who has only gathered a few pebbles i 
the shore of the vast ocean of truth.” Thus at any hopeful ang 
promising beginning of a true student’s career must be humility if he 
is to reach any excellence; and at the end, as a result of all his efforts 
and successes, he is likely, in proportion to his real greatness, to be 
filled with humility, which is the most refining and purifying and ep. 
nobling of all feelings and traits. 

The student already quoted, thirty years away from college days, 
gives further testimony to his old instructor’s ideals: “Professor 
Norton’s standards were high ; he was, in fact, a purist. The Parthenon 
appealed to him as no other example of classic architecture could, for 
in its proportions it was in perfect harmony; there was the correlation 
of each part with the other, so that not the smallest portion could be 
removed without detriment to the whole, and, moreover, there was the 
charm of outline, for there was not a straight line in the building; all 
lines were curved, and the effect was one of grace and repose. The 
Dorie columns were in perfect proportion, and the entasis, though 
slight, sufficient. The columns were not vertical, but inclined slightly 
at the top toward the building. He was the exponent of all that 
makes for the right and the best in life, and which tends to build up 
the highest civilization based upon individual merit and freedom. 
He repeatedly commended the Greeks for giving the highest scope to 
individual attainments. He deprecated the study of the law as a pur- 
suit bound down by precedents, and lacking in the opportunity for 
originality and individual expression.” 

Of similar tenor is the testimony of Professor M. H. Morgan, of 
Harvard University. He tells us that one of the first words which 
students in Professor Norton’s courses heard was the oft-repeated and 
strongly emphasized word “excellence.” “And this idea of excellence, 
of which so few of the thousands of his hearers had any true conception 
before they listened to his talk, was the keynote of most that he had 
to say to them. The course professed to be about Greek art, and cer- 
tainly nobody was better qualified to illuminate that subject; but it 
was wonderful to observe how he showed that such a seemingly dead 
and gone thing could be a living influence, in so many different ways, 
upon this workaday world. It may seem a prodigious leap from Apelles 
to chromos, from the Greek tunic to ready-made clothes, or from the 
Parthenon to a house with a mansard roof covering nothing, but he 
took us over it lightly. Not to put up with what masquerades as 
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excellence, not to be content with makeshifts, to know that to seek 
excellence is natural and to learn, if only from the living instance be- 
fore us, that it can be achieved in the things of everyday life, was one 
of the lessons that he taught.” 

Other cognate traits of Charles Eliot Norton are spoken of as 
follows: “Another admirable thing about him was his cordial hospi- 
tality to students at his house and his sympathy with them when they 
were in academic trouble. When you went to him you felt that here 
was a man who might have done when he was young just such things 
as you had done (unless they were pretty bad), and that whether he 
had ever done them or not you would meet in him a human being and 
not a bureaucrat. It was not that he could always save you or wish 
always to save you from academic penalties; and yet I well remember 
the first year of the administrative board of the college, when he was 
the oldest and I was one of the youngest of its members, how he always 
seemed to take the side of a student in trouble, much to the impatience 
~ of some of us younger brethren, who were too apt to think that ‘some- 
thing must really be done about this case.” But when he wished not to 
save you, you were always made to feel that your punishment was not 
greater than you could bear, and that you could make it serve you to 
something better, for he was one of those who could say, in the verse 
of another of our lately departed colleagues: ‘It is the part of every 
man to seek the light, even though it come from his own falling star.’ 
Courage was another of Professor Norton’s attributes, and particularly 
the courage to speak out his convictions no matter who or how many 
were on the other side. He always did this politely, and not from 
wanton aggression, but the very polish of his expressions, his logic 
which could not be confuted, and the wealth of examples which his 
well-furnished mind could bring to the support of his position, some- 
times drove his opponents rabid in their replies to him. This courage 
also saved him from the littleness of answering back, and enabled him 
to possess his own soul in peace.” 

The qualities and traits here mentioned as having been assembled 
in the person of this great instructor—humility, high standards of 
excellence, kindness, and courage—grouped themselves together natu- 
rally by moral affiliation in one fine personality. And the studious 
contemplation of these clustered qualities may open our up-looking 
souls to receive enlightening, inspiring, stimulating, and guiding in- 
fluences more luminous and potent in many senses than “the sweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades” are in any sense. 





THE YOUNGEST CHILD OF METHODISM 


THE youngest child of Methodism has been named Epworth League. 
She dates her existence from May 15, 1889, and is therefore nearly twenty 
years old—in fact, quite a young lady. She is old enough to be a little 
willful and is a source of no small anxiety to Mother Methodism, while 
Love Feast and Prayer Meeting, her older sisters, are quite distracteg 
over her light and frivolous ways. She bears a striking resemblance to 
her mother, is well built, strongly knit together and has an excellent 
constitution. She is not quite as sedate in appearance as Love Feast 
nor as slim as Prayer Meeting. She has a regular bishop head and 
carries a prominent chin. She thinks as well as could be expected, con- 
sidering her age, and acts quickly. She has a good eye for the beautiful, 
delights in music, and sings fairly well. She is a good child and doubt- 
less will be a credit to her family. 

Seriously speaking, the Epworth League is in some respects a won- 
derful organization. It has over twenty-two thousand senior and nine 
thousand junior chapters. From its very beginning it has grown rapidly, 
and has branched out into many unexpected lines of work. It lays strong 
emphasis on personal evangelism, and its fellow-workers’ covenant has 
met with a welcome reception and is rapidly coming into use. Its bureau 
of Bible study has over eight hundred classes, with a membership of 
thirteen thousand pursuing studies in the life of Christ; two hundred 
and thirty-five classes in Studies of the Apostolic Church, and five hun- 
dred and fifty-seven classes in Junior Studies of the Life of Christ. It 
makes a strong point of mission study, and is doing much to quicken 
this important branch of our militant service. The morning watch is a 
leading factor in the spiritual development of Epworthians, and it does 
much work in connection with our Southern schools. The League's organ- 
ization is almost perfect. It publishes and maintains an official paper, the 
Epworth Herald; a paper without a superior in its field. 

Yet with all this activity and all these showings many questions are 
being raised concerning the League. Many fears are being expressed. 
Some are wondering if a mistake has not been made in ever providing 
such an institution. Many of our leaders are very seriously asking, all 
Methodism, in fact, is asking, “What is to be the future of this child?” 

Many fears for the League are not without cause. The average 
chapter, today, is lacking in spiritual life, does not want higher things, 
and doubtless does not understand its own needs nor its own purpose. 
No doubt this has come about, in part, from the out-working of the idea 
of associate members, and partly from our method of leading. Many of 
our associate members become such upon the earnest solicitations of 
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friends, in contests whose object it is to increase the membership. 
Wholly unfit material is often thus brought in. In due time, by a process 
more or less similar, this undesirable material is brought into the League 
in full membership. It is not strange that it becomes at once a drag and 
a menace. Unable to contribute anything to the real spirit of the meet- 
ings which they attend—unable because of their utter ignorance so far 
as Christian experience is concerned—these persons are used in the fol- 
lowing way: A clipping is put into their hands, or a question upon some 
yital point. The answers that are thus obtained are really wonderful— 
in their harm. In one case observed this question was asked: “Do you 
think we will know each other in heaven?” The answer was: “I do not 
believe at all in a life hereafter.” Another example: “What do you get 
from Christian fellowship?” “I do not get anything from that source. 
I think the secret order is the highest type of Christian fellowship.” And 
_ still another: “What is the meaning of Methodism?” “I do not think that 
question ever should be asked. I do not think there should be such 
things as denominations.” Of course the fault is not so much in the use 
of the clipping, it is rather in the user. A person who does not know 
Christ is attempting to teach him. Teaching of that sort is too readily 
accepted as true and leagues are led to spiritual death. 

Promiscuous leaders, a change every week, is another source of 
weakness. All are not equally good leaders.. Some cannot lead at all. 
It is a mistake to think that timid, shrinking boys and girls, even in 
pairs, are greatly benefited by leading a meeting. We might about as 
well change the teachers in our Sunday schools every week. The results 
here are not strong, active, confident Christian character. Haphazard 
method of leading and instruction from worldly associate members re- 
sults in spiritual weaklings, and the League is full of them. A somewhat 
close analysis of existing conditions shows this to be general to an 
alarming degree throughout the organization. 

On the second point, as to the wisdom of forming such an organization, 
there should be but brief discussion. That the League has produced few 
or no martyrs is not to be lamented. That it has not struggled with 
poverty and persecution does not take away its right to the conditions 
under which it was born nor its right to such as now exist. That it 
has not needed to fight a big battle and be baptized in blood is neither 
its fault nor its loss. That it has a right to its inheritance cannot be 
disputed. “New occasions teach new duties.” The Epworth League 
answered the call of its time and has come forth to a good work. It has 
its battles to fight, of course, and it will fight such enemies as give it 
challenge or enter the lists against it. It is in the midst of its first 
crisis even now. The criticisms that it receives, sharp though they be, 
will not harm it. Its correctives will arise from within, and having 
taken account of itself, having come to know itself and its primary pur- 
poses, it will face the future without fear. The possibilities of the 
League are not for us to bound, but it comes of a good family and the 
chances are good that it will turn out well. The fear that it was not well 
warranted has found expression only in very recent days. The basis of 
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this fear is found in the fact that the League is growing away from 
some of its primary conceptions and into new fields. There are some who 
have been so bold as to limit its field to the lines of the first survey, 
They have eliminated the element of time and apparently forgotten that 
men grow old. Those who were its first members and who formed its 
first thinking have grown old in service. They have tenderly cared for 
and watched its development, guarding with jealous eye its every interest. 
They have been more or less disappointed in the fact that it has not 
crystallized around the older ideas and methods of work. The organiza. 
tion whose avowed object it is to promote active piety among the young 
people of the church now numbers in its membership many young people 
grown old. The League has not provided an age limit nor does it chloro. 
form its older members. It has drawn away much activity from the 
class meetings and some from the prayer meeting. It seems to be im- 
possible to graduate the older Leaguer from the devotional meeting of 
the League into the prayer meeting when he has received all of his 
training for such in a young people’s meeting. The class meeting and the 
League used to meet at the same hour. Scarcely ever is that the case 
today. But one remains—and that is the young people’s meeting. It is 
made up of all ages, conducted differently each evening, and in some 
little danger of running wild. In this danger, which does not seem 
alarming, some of us are spying ruin. We are worried over the fact that 
the effort to make a meeting and an organization for a class and a certain 
age has failed, and the result is beginning to be seen. But that result 
need not be feared nor the League attacked because it is not what it used 
to be. A simpler understanding of the Word, a simpler pronouncement of 
faith, simpler prayers, more understandable, clear-cut testimony, a more 
intelligent piety—these are the results of placing the truths of Christian 
experience before our young people. If the League has grown away 
from its toys to its real tools the results need not be feared. If it is 
being used as a means to this end we will welcome it, will company with 
and be helped by it. We shall not fear its ultimate effect upon our 
church. We shall not be found among its disparagers yet awhile. 

We believe the future of the Epworth League is already secure. 
Perhaps some would have us lift the veil of the future and follow this 
Methodist child through a long series of victories until it finally stands 
forth a conspicuous figure, having won for itself a high place in Meth- 
odist history. That it will do all this if it be true to its unfolding mission 
there can be no doubt. But no one can predict what conditions will sur- 
round it. Its possibilities are not different from those of similar or- 
ganizations. We should look to the future with expectancy since the 
future contains the realization of the hope of the world.. But that hope 
is to be realized through a line of activity. The future success of the 
League will depend upon its usefulness. Whatever of good it accom- 
plishes will be along the line of definite service. Hence, I pray you, make 
your local chapters mean something! Ear R. Rice. 

Deerfield, Michigan. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL UNHAPPINESS OF MINISTERS 


Ir is the result ordinarily, first, of ambition opposed or thwarted by 
conditions which refuse to be pushed aside, such as the absence of tact, 
lack of education, personal habits, or affairs in the parsonage. Strangely 
enough, such brethren come to feel sometimes that they are injured by 
the church. Second, superior abilities without requisite force to make 
them available. The gun may be of the best pattern and game abundant, 
but if the powder is worthless, nothing is carried home to dinner. Third, 
the conscious feeling of ability insufficient to succeed but not discovered till 
the period has been reached where it is not easy to change to something 
else. Even a good man can hardly be content as a faithful failure. Fourth, 
morbid sensibility—a thing that imagines things enough to break the 
stoutest heart. Usually men of high moral character are victims of this 
form of hallucination. These four phases of wretchedness represent in the 
aggregate a large class of sore and restless spirits which at every session 
of a Methodist Annual Conference breathe secret sighs. Kind but rugged 
frankness with young ministers on the part of teachers in our theological 
schools, district superintendents, and bishops presiding in the Conferences 
might serve a good turn. C. EB. Cire. 

Portland, Oregon. 





THE ITINERANT®S’ CLUB 


THE DANGER TO THE MINISTER OF PARTIAL CONCEPTIONS or 
CHRISTIANITY 


In one of our leading Christian weeklies for July there is an editoria) 
entitled “The Life That Now Is.” It contains remarks on the cablegram 
from Europe quoting from the Ossevatore Romano, the organ of the Vati- 
can, “ealling attention to the criticism of the Pan-Anglican Congress in 
London, and represents the attitude of the Vatican toward that body.” Its 
language is as follows: 

“Rome, June 28.—The Ossevatore Romano, the organ of the Vatican, 
in an editorial concerning the recent Pan-Anglican Congress in London, 
says: ‘Religion without a legitimate hierarchy, although calling itself 
Christian, is a religion only for this world, as the questions discussed by 
the Pan-Anglican Congress show. Throughout the centuries all relizions 
that have arisen without the seal of the real divine personality were similar 
to that discussed at the Pan-Anglican Congress. All of them aimed at 
securing the largest amount of joy in this life without caring for the other 
world.’"—European cablegram.” 

The point of the editorial criticism is that the Pan-Anglican Congress 
was not a “legitimate hierarchy,” and that it represents a “religion only 
for this world.” The editorial, among other interesting remarks, makes the 
following statement: 

“Taught by history, in these later days the Christian Church is be- 
ginning to recognize that Jesus Christ came to establish a kingdom of God 
on the earth, not to prepare for a kingdom of God in the heavens, that the 
kingdom of God is what Paul declared it to be, righteousness and peace 
and joy in a holy spirit: righteousness, that is, the practice of doing unto 
others as we would have others do unto us; peace, that is, the spirit of 
good will and codjperation taking the place of the spirit of envy and con- 
petition; and joy in holiness of spirit, that is, universal welfare based on 
righteousness and good will. Our religion is becoming less mystical, more 
natural; less theological, more sociological; less a self-conscious prepara- 
tion for an unknown world, more a conscious endeavor to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this world; in brief, less ecclesiastical and more 
in harmony with the hopes of the Hebrew prophets and the teachings of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The object of the criticism is, apparently, to show that the religion of 
Christ is the religion of this world and to depreciate, in a measure at least, 
the attitude of the church toward the future life. Its language is: “The 
strength of the church, Protestant and Roman Catholic, will be found in 
recognizing this world movement and giving to it sane and spiritual inter- 
pretation.” The criticism we would offer to the statements quoted above 
is with reference to what it neglects to say rather than to what it says. 

It is emphatically true that the mission of the Master to this world was 
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to establish upon earth a kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. The Saviour charged the people of his time with neglect- 
ing justice, mercy, and truth, so that the great aim of Christianity is to 
produce characters who follow the teachings of Jesus Christ, and to make 
this world a better place to live in. No branch of the church that we know 
of hesitates on this point or fails to recognize the supreme value of the 
earthly life, but no conception of the earthly life is complete which does not 
regard it as an entrance to and a preparation for the life beyond. Jesus 
and the resurrection was the substance of the apostolic preaching. The 
early church insisted on the future life and the preparation for it as 
essential elements of Christianity. One of the most tender incidents in the 
history of Christ is the resurrection of Lazarus and the profound utterance 
of Christ on that occasion, “I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth on me, though he were dead, yet shall he live,” has been a comfort 
to the church during all the Christian centuries. The part of the history 
of Christ describing his resurrection from the dead is narrated with great 
fullness by all the four evangelists, as if to emphasize its importance. 
Paul’s great argument on the resurrection in the fifteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians is a masterpiece of logic and a demonstration so powerful that 
some of the greatest jurists in the world have pronounced it unanswerable. 

The obscuration of the future life from the thought of the men and 
women of our time is hurtful in its tendencies, since it hides that vision of 
the hereafter which has, in all the ages, had such an uplifting tendency in 
the lives of men. The purpose of this paper is not to argue the question of 
the resurrection or of the future life but to emphasize its importance to a 
true conception of the mission of the Christian Church. The tendency in 
many of the utterances of our time to overlook the future and to lay ex- 
cessive stress on the present life fails, because it does not give a full ex- 
pression of the teaching of Christ and of the New Testament, and also 
is prejudicial to the highest enjoyment and to the development of the 
noblest character and service in the life that now is. The present life loses 
its highest interest and will fail of its noblest achievements when it is 
separated from the Christian conception which includes the hopes of the 
life that is to come. The thought we desire to enforce is expressed in the 
language of the apostle Paul in his advice to Timothy, his son in the 
gospel: “And exercise thyself unto godliness: for bodily exercise is profi- 
table for a little [margin, “for little’]; but godliness is profitable for all 
things, having promise of the life which now is, and of that which is to 
come” (1 Tim. 4. 7, 8, Revised Version). As already indicated, the purpose 
of this critique is not to dissent from that aspect of Christianity in which 
it is so preéminent and in which it is supreme over all forms of religion, 
namely, the social advancement of humanity, but to remind the reader that 
the full conception of the Christian faith as represented in the Christian 
Church, includes the further fact that life and immortality have been 
brought to light in the gospel, and that the twofold conception can never 
be separated. 
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IZAAK WALTON ON THE VALUE OF CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


THE name of Izaak Walton has come down to us chiefly as the author 
of a book or tract entitled “The Complete Angler or the Contemplative 
Man's Recreation.” His biographer says of him “that in the skility 
management of the angle, Izaak Walton is acknowledged to bear away the 
prize of all his contemporaries.” His biographer further thinks it proper 
to justify this diversion of Walton and says, “Amidst our disquieted ang 
delusive cares, amidst the painful anxiety and disgusting irksomenegs 
which are often the unwelcome attendants on business and on study, 
harmless gratification is not merely excusable, it is in some degree neces. 
sary.” 

Without pausing to raise the question whether a “harmless gratifica- 
tion” may not be secured without pain to the animal creation, we pass w 
note that Izaak Walton was a rather prolific author and his lives of Dr. 
Donne, Mr. Richard Hooker, Sir Henry Wotton, and others, his miscel- 
laneous writings, and the esteem in which he was held by many of the 
most eminent men of his times, more than two centuries azo, give to his 
thoughts a value which has not been impaired by the lapse of years. 

In the time of great religious upheaval, when the church was rent by 
bitter strifes, in the eighty-seventh year of his age, he wrote a treatise con. 
cerning “The Distempers of the Present Times,” in which he gave words 
of wisdom for all similar conditions. “Let me advise you to be one of a 
thankful and quiet party; for it will bring peace at last. Let neither your 
discourse nor practice be to encourage or assist in making a schism in that 
church, in which you were baptised and adopted as a Christian; for you 
may continue in it with safety to your soul; you may in it study 
sanctification, and practice it to what degree God by his grace shall 
enable you. You may fast as much as you will; be as humble 
as you will; pray both publicly and privately as you will; visit and com- 
fort as many dejected families as you will; be as liberal and charitable to 
the poor as you think fit and are able. These and all other of those un- 
doubted Christian graces that accompany salvation, you may practice 
publicly or privately, as much and as often as you think fit; and yet keep 
in the communion of that church of which you were made a member by 
your baptism.” 

Walton further gives his reasons for attendance on the service of the 
church: “I go constantly to church services to adore and worship my God, 
who hath made me of nothing and preserved me from being worse than 
nothing. And this worship and adoration I do pay inwardly in my soul 
and testify it outwardly in my behavior; as, namely, by my adoration in 
my forbearing to cover my head in that place dedicated to God and only 
to his service; and also by standing up at the profession of the creed, 
which contains the several articles that I and all other Christians profess 
to believe, and also by standing up and giving glory to the Father, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost, and confessing them to be three persons and 
but one God. 

“And, secondly, I go to church to praise my God for my creation and 
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my redemption; for his many deliverances of me from the many dangers 
of my body, and more especially of my soul, in sending me redemption by 
the death of his Son, my Saviour, and for the constant assistance of his 
Holy Spirit; a part of which praise I perform frequently in the Psalms, 
which are daily read in the congregation. 

“And, thirdly, I go to church to publicly confess and bewail my sins, 
and to beg pardon for them, for his merits who died to reconcile me and 
all mankind unto God, who is both his and my Father.” 

Izaak Walton was first of all a Christian and believed in the essential 
truths of Christianity and he was vitally moved upon by the sense of the 
need of daily religion. 

The services of the Christian Church are especially favorable to the 
contemplative life. Its themes call for contemplation, even on the part of 
those who are not moved by profound Christian convictions. 

The two aspects of his times which called forth Izaak Walton’s state- 
ments which have just been given have reappeared in our times. This 
age is one of religious upheavals, and all sorts of views concerning God, 
the Scriptures, the Church and the moral life are being promulgated with 
great vigor. The discussion too often takes the form of religious strife. 
Earnest discussions of religious questions are far better than absolute 
indifference. The danger, however, is that party feeling will prevent many 
from their interests in the services of the House of God. 

It is also a time when many are absenting themselves from the church, 
believing that no benefit will ccme to them from its services. To both 
of these classes the words of Izaak Walton must appeal. He does not ask 
whether everything in the church is in harmony with all his views, but 
believes that as a whole these services will be helpful to his moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual life. 

Are there not reasons which should impel those who do not accept 
historic Christianity in its fullness to attend upon the services of the 
church? Dr. Smyth, in his Christian Ethics, has spoken of the Church of 
God for humanity as making an appeal to thoughtful men. He suggests 
whether those who do not receive all the tenets of the church may not find 
points of helpfulness for human welfare in the services and work of the 
church in which they may heartily join. Even granting the imper- 
fections that are charged against it, the church has shown herself an 
essential factor in all true reformations. If she has not always originated 
them, her influence has been wonderfully effective in forwarding great 
movements for human welfare. The progressive developments of the 
times have their roots in the gospel, even when those who advocate them 
have not been conscious of their indebtedness. Preachers of the most 
diverse views unite with each other and with all who believe in the same 
objects. Why may not even the unbeliever unite with the believer for 
high social and moral aims? 

Izaak Walton long ago spoke words which belong to our time, and 
this man, with his profound love of nature, his contemplative spirit, and 
his keen moral insight, has left a message which may well influence people 
both within and without the pale of the Christian Church. 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE OLDEST ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION 


Tue oldest and most important Aramaic inscription so far discovereg 
has just been published by M. Pognon, the French Consul at Aleppo, in 
his Inscriptions Semitiques de la Syrie, etc. Unfortunately, the stele. or 
the block of stone on which it was written, was greatly damaged ang 
broken into many pieces, how many, no one knows, since only the lower 
part was unearthed. That portion of the monument found was in four 
pieces, and, consequently, owing to its damaged state, difficult to decipher. 
This accounts in a great degree for the fragmentariness of the inscription 
as reproduced by M. Pognon, and transcribed from the original Aramaic 
into modern square Hebrew characters. The monolith when first erected 
must have been from six to seven feet high. This is perfectly clear from 
the fact that the upper part of the fragments found shows the feet and 
the loose, flowing robe of a king or a priest. The laws of proportion require 
that the upper part of the stele must have been of equal dimension with 
the lower or the part found. The four fragments discovered by M. Pognop 
when put together measured 3%4x2x1 ft. The front as well as two sides of 
the monolith are inscribed. The front has seventeen lines with thirty 
to thirty-two letters to the line; the left-hand side has twenty-eight lines 
averaging fourteen letters each. There is also a very short inscription 
on the right-hand side. The future may justify the conjecture that the 
upper portion of the monument was likewise inscribed. If so additional 
data and information may be looked for in the days to come. M. Pognon, 
in the hope of discovering the remainder of the stele, has been careful 
not to reveal the place where the fragments were dug up. Such secrecy is 
absolutely necessary, for, no doubt, if some of the more bigoted and 
ignorant natives were to come across the upper portion of the stele, short 
work would be made of it. The peasants in this part of Syria, and, indeed, 
in most Mohammedan lands, cherish various superstitions concerning 
their ancient monuments. They believe that inscribed stones either con- 
tain gold or furnish information to those who may be able to decipher 
them as to how the precious metals or other treasures may be obtained 
in the vicinity of such monoliths. They also regard the removal of these 
ancient stones as a certain cause of future misfortune. M. Pognon, speak- 
ing of this, says, “At Eski-harran it was believed that inscriptions were 
deeds giving Europeans a title to property in Syria, which it was feared 
they would come to claim.” The original Aramaic, as transcribed into 
modern Hebrew, is, on the whole, not difficult to read. Fragmentary as the 
inscription is, the main thought is easily decipherable. European scholars 
have been studying this new document and are beginning to publish their 
version of the same. The following is reproduced from a recent number 
of the Expositor, as translated by Professor S. R. Driver, of Oxford: 
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Front.—“The stele which Zakir king of Hamath and La ‘ash, set up 
to Alur [This day?] I. Zakir, king of Hamath and La ‘ash, . . . and Baal- 
shamain [Baal of Heaven] . . . me, and stood with me; and Baal-shamain 
made me king. . . . Bar-hadad, son of Hazael, king of Aram, assembled 
(7) and united against me. . . teen kings: Bar-hadad and his army 
[lit., camp) Bar-gash and his army, the king of Kaweh and his army, the 
king of ‘Amk and his army, the king of Gurgum and his army, the king of 
Sam‘al and his army, the king of Malaz and his army . . . seven [teen 
kings] were they with their armies. And all these kings laid siege against 
Haz [rach]; and they raised up a wall higher than the wall of Hazrach, and 
made a trench deeper than its trench. And I lifted up my hands unto 
Baal-shamain, and Baal-shamain answered me. [And] Baal-shamain [sent 
or spake] unto me by the hand of seers and by the hand of . . . [and] 
Baal-shamain [said unto me,] Fear not, for I have made thee k[{ing], and 
I will stan{d] with thee, and I will deliver these from all [these kings who] 
have driven siege-works against thee. And he saidto . . . all these kings 
who have driven [siege-works] . . . and this wall wh[ich]” 

Left-hand side“ .. . Hagrach . .. to the chariots and horse- 
men. . . his [or its] king within it. I have . . . Hazrach, and have 
added [to it] all the territory (7?) of . . . to... and I made him king 
. . . these enemies on all sides. I built houses, [that is, temples] of 
gods in all my... . And I built. ..and.. . the house [temple]. 

. And I set up be[fore Alur] this stele, and I wrote [on] it the... 
(?) . . . of my hands. Whosoever, shall remove (7) the... (7) 

. of [the hands of] Zakir, king of Hamath and La ‘ash from this stele 
And whosoever shall remove (7?) this stele from before Alur, and destroy 
(?) it from its pla[ee], or whosoever shall send away ...(7)... 
[Bajalshamain, and Aflur] . and Shamash, and Sahar... and the 
gods of heaven, and the gods of earth, and Baal ‘A... and. 

Right-hand side.— . « the name of Zakir, and the name of . aieoae 

The resemblance of the langues as to words and terms of expressions 
to that of the Hebrew Scripture is apparent. Several of the proper names 
are common to both, such as Hamath, Hazael, Bar-hadad, that is, Ben- 
hadad, and Baal-shamain, that is, Lord of heaven, The ending in in 
Shamain is the Aramaic equivalent of the regular masculine plural form 
in Hebrew Shamaim, Several of the names, though not found in the 
Bible, are well known from inscriptions already deciphered, for example, 
Zakir, Kaweh, Gurgum, and Sa ‘mal. ‘Amk, according to Pognon, is el 
‘Amk, a district northeast of Antioch. Shemash (Hebrew Shemesh) was 
no doubt the sun-god, and Sahar was most probably the moon-god, Alur 
and Gash of Bar-gash, that is, son of Gash, were divinities not named 
elsewhere. Of La ‘ash, Malaz, and Hazrach we know nothing, though they 
must have been towns in Syria. It is needless to say that Bar-hadad is 
the Ben-hadad of the Hebrew Bible. And that Hazael was his father (see 
2 Kings 13. 8, 25). The reference to these two kings of Syria, who reigned 
about the middle of the ninth century B. C., fixes with reasonable certainty 
the date of this inscription. In passing, it may also be added that there 
is a mention of Hazael upon the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser II. Here we 
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read that the latter made war in his eighteenth year, that is, B. ©. g49 
upon the former. It is interesting to notice that this Aramaic inscription 
was made about the same time (perhaps a little earlier) as the noted 
one upon the stele of Mesha, king of Moab, known as the Moabite stone, If 
Moab and Phenicia and Syria have revealed their written secrets to us, 
may we not hope that the territories of Judah and Israel may soon dis. 
close to us long buried records of Solomon and David, yea, of Joshua anq 
Moses? 





WELLHAUSENISM ON THE WANE 


WE called attention in a former number of the Review to the revolt 
against Wellhausenism in Germany. As might be expected, such a defec- 
tion could not be confined to the Fatherland, for in these days of inter- 
national intercourse ideas travel rapidly, and scholars of all lands watch 
each other very closely. Thus it is not strange that critics outside the 
German universities have been attracted to the ranks of the insurgents. 
During the past two or three years not a month has passed without a 
protest from some Old Testament scholars against the methods and deduce. 
tions of the critico-historical school. The editors of the Biblical World, 
University of Chicago, full-fledged disciples of Wellhausen, discussing this 
subject in the September number of their periodical, ask the following 
question: “Is Wellhausenism, therefore, to be described as a house divided 
against itself? Are we, consequently, to expect its speedy downfall?” The 
question from such quarters is very significant, and the reply still more so. 
It is as follows: “That depends partly, at least, upon our definition of 
Wellhausenism. It is conceivable, indeed, that the modification may be 
so great as to render the original product practically unrecognizable.” 
What an admission! It could not have been possible five years ago! What 
the adherents of this school twenty-five years ago stamped as the “settled 
results of criticism” have, during the past year or two, received a rude 
shock. One after another of the most ardent disciples of Wellhausen, 
having surrendered the citadel, have sounded the retreat. The conclusions 
of this scientific (?) school of theologians have been weighed in the balance 
and have been found wanting. No English writer of recent times has 
ecntributed more to the overthrow of the above school than Professor 
James Orr of Glasgow. Ridiculed as he has been by many not half his 
equal in thought and learning, his teachings, nevertheless, have taken a 
firm hold upon a very large number of the brightest young men in Europe 
and America. The brilliancy of his style and the cogency of his arguments 
have forced a respectful hearing from Old Testament critics everywhere. 
One of the latest British writers to attract attention for his apparent 
relapse from Wellhausenism is the Rev. C. F. Burney, M.A., fellow, lec- 
turer on Hebrew, and librarian of Saint John’s College, Oxford. This 
erstwhile advanced higher critic has written a paper, entitled “A Theory 
of the Development of Israelite Religion in Early Times,” in the Journal 
of Theological Studies. It is quite lengthy; for that reason it will be 
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impracticable for us to give anything more than a very incomplete synop- 
sis. The main contention of the article is to prove that Moses is, after all, 
the author of the Decalogue, and that the Hebrews were not as ignorant 
of the great principles of religion at the time of the Exodus—he believes 
in the Exodus and the Wilderness Journey—as Wellhausen and his dis- 
ciples would have us believe. 

Now, if Moses wrote the Decalogue, the main prop has been knocked 
from under Wellhausen’s theory. Indeed, if Moses is the author of the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus, it will be difficult to show why he is not 
the author of many other chapters in the five books bearing his name. 
The chief objection of the Wellhausen school to the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch is its lofty morality and advanced ethical teachings. There 
is nothing loftier in the entire Hexateuch than the Ten Commandments, 
nothing that shows a higher civilization. If, then, the Decalogue is from 
the pen of Moses, why deny the Mosaic authorship of many other portions 
of the first books of the Bible? It is, however, fair to say that Mr. Burney, 
notwithstanding what has been said above, still clings to the documentary 
theory of the Pentateuch; nay, more, he believes in a general way that the 
prophetic preceded the legal period in Israel. This, if we have caught his 
meaning, means that the reform under the great prophets of Israel preceded 
the minute codification of the Pentateuchal ceremonial laws. He has no 
sympathy with the current views of the critico-historical school, which 
teaches that the Hebrews had little or no ethical religion before B. C. 750. 
He argues that from the days of Moses and Joshua to those of the earlier 
kings Israel stood on a much higher plane religiously than any of their 
neighbors. The prophets Amos and Hosea, according to their own testi- 
mony, were not the founders of a religion, but rather reformers sent by 
Jahweh to call a backslidden people back to the position occupied centuries 
before by their ancestors. The age of Moses and the Exodus was not one 
of profound religious darkness, but rather one of unique ethical enlighten- 
ment and comparative spirituality. Mosaism at that early age was a system 
of advanced religious ideas and positive morality. Mr. Burney does not 
deny Israel’s obligation to Babylonia, for it, in common with all Semitic 
peoples, owed much to that land. Nevertheless, the origin of Israel’s 
religion must not be sought in the Euphrates Valley, but rather in that 
“great and terrible wilderness.” It was here that God’s peculiar people 
learned obedience, which was better than the offerings of bulls, goats, 
and sheep. To impress the doctrine of obedience to Jahweh required the 
presence and leadership of some great master mind, the leadership and per- 
sonality of just such a man as the Moses described in the Pentateuch. 
Another writer of considerable reputation to assail the teachings of Well- 
hausen is Professor B. D. Erdmann, the successor of Kuenen at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. He maintains that the Hebrews were never nomads, 
but from the time of Abraham and the patriarchs cultivators of the soil 
as well as herdsmen, consequently, at all times lived in settlements and 
towns. The Biblical World admits that if Erdmann’s views should become 
generally accepted, Wellhausenism may be so modified as to be un- 
recognizable. 
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QUEEN TYR’S TOMB? 


In our issue of July-August we described at some length a royaj 
tomb with extraordinarily rich furnishings and decorations, one which 
had escaped the rapacity of grave robbers for millenniums. It was dis. 
covered in the early part of this year by Mr. Theodore M. Davis in the 
vicinity of Thebes. There were many things about this tomb and its 
unusual magnificence which convinced those entitled to an opinion that 
the occupant was no other than Tyr, the queen of Amen-hotep the Mag. 
nificent and the mother of Amen-hotep IV, the so-called “heretic king” 
who, along with his mother, had made himself so obnoxious to the Theban 
priesthood. 

The London Times was about the first to announce the discovery of 
the supposed tomb of Queen Tyr, and as far as we know, it is also the 
first to suggest a strong probability of a mistake. After referring to its 
former conclusions regarding the identity of Tyr’s tomb, it says: “Al 
of these conjectures and the speculations which have been built upon 
them have just received a rude shock by the discovery that the bones, 
instead of being those of an old lady well past middle age, are those of 
a young man of merely twenty-five or twenty-six years. A few days 
ago the skeleton of the supposed queen was sent for examination to Dr. 
Elliott Smith, professor of anatomy in the Cairo school of medicine, who 
has been engaged for some time in writing the official catalogue of the 
royal mummies, and he has pricked the bubble.” 

Can this be the mummy of the heretic king himself? It must be, if 
the inscription upon the coffin, which had hitherto, in come inexplicable 
way, escaped the attention of the scribes, be correct. And yet this is all 
but incredible, since it will necessitate the rewriting of a long chapter in 


Egyptian history. Until further light is obtained the whole matter must 
remain a profound mystery. 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


Wladimir Solowieff. It is not often possible, and it is seldom worth 
while, to mention the name of a Russian in connection with theological 
or religious thought. Solowieff may be made an exception in order that 
the readers of the Review may get a glimpse of the state of Russian reli- 
gious thought at its best. In 1907 he published a work whose title, when 
translated into English, would probably be The Religious Basis of Life. 
According to him life is in and of itself meaningless. That which is 
truly human lies in the realm of the moral. The meaning of life lies in 
belief in the good as truth. This belief is the gift of God and the free act 
of man. After this introductory portion he develops his idea of the ethical 
life under the symbols of prayer, almsgiving, and fasting. Under the 
head of prayer he deals chiefly with the Lord’s Prayer, discussing especially 
the different types of temptation and its conquest, from the standpoint 
of the practical and religious life. True prayer, which is almost identical 
with the practical-religious life, must be unselfish and active, having for 
its result “God all in all.” Under almsgiving he considers force, justice, 
and love, in their relation to the idea of sacrifice, and finds in the prin- 
ciple of benevolence and of almsgiving the higher development of common 
sense. True alnisgiving is a strictly inner relationship to one’s neighbor, 
the simplest expression of mutual solidarity, upon which the whole moral 
order rests. The highest example is God’s constant self-offering for us, 
in the encharist. Fasting, according to him, has for its task nothing less 
than the cosmic-historical purpose of redeeming all nature, so that the 
World-All may become the living body of a regenerated humanity. In- 
trinsically considered, fasting is the self-conscious limitation of ourselves 
in our relation to our desire for enjoyment, power, and knowledge, but, 
above all, abstinence from all destruction of life, even of animal life, 
and from the eating of flesh. His ideas of doctrine, or his philosophy of 
religion, are as follows. Taking up the Johannean concepts of cosmos and 
logos, he unfolds the inner nature of Christianity as Redemption and 
development out of the meaninglessness of life, and as death to the world 
in order to the union of humanity with God, or the All, discussing therein 
cosmology, biology, anthropology, and history. The soul first found itself 
in India, in the dream, which led to the recognition of the illusory char- 
acter of all reality. It found ifiself again in the intellectual world of 
Greece and Rome, in thought. In both cases the problem of the evil and 
passive will remained unsolved. It was necessary to have the soul reborn 
by the power of the Logos, who revealed himself in a preparatory way in 
Israel, personally, and then when the ideal revelation in Greece was ex- 
hausted came Christ who revealed the meaning of the World-All. Christ 
was a divine-human personality, combining in himself two natures and 
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controlling two wills. In him nature was revealed as the soul of man 
prepared for perfect devotion, while God was revealed in him as the 
Spirit of love and mercy. Thus he brought us his divine-human sacrifice, 
The resurrection signifies the inner reconciliation of matter and spirit, 
The specific truth of Christianity is the spiritualization of the fiesh, 
which takes place in us through the mystery of communion with God. 
Humanity, united with the divine principle in Christ, is the church, which 
is possessed of divine authority and holiness. The integral factors in the 
church’s authority and catholicity are the hierarchical tradition, or the 
way of Christ; the dogma of the divine-human Christ, or the truth of 
Christ; and the mysteries, or the life of Christ. The dogmas of the Greek 
Church are logically the only announcement and fixation of Christian 
truth. One can but be impressed with the ascetic character of these ideas, 
and of the pantheistic term which he gives to his theology. That he 
should make so much of almsgiving, fasting, and the church, even though 
the first two of these are used chiefly as symbols, is a striking commentary 
on his bondage to forms and ceremonies. 


Hans Schmidt. The religio-historical school of criticism seems to 
halt at nothing. In a book of 194 pages, under the title Jona, Fine 
Untersuchung zur vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte (Jonah; An In- 
vestigation in the Realm of the Comparative History of Religion), Gét- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1907. Schmidt has sought out many 
parallels in extra-Israelitish literature to the story of Jonah. The majority 


of these parallels are found in Greek mythology, but others are found in 
many countries, including the American continent. Schmidt finds that 
most of these legends are connected with western coasts of sea or ocean, 
as, for example, was the case with Jonah, or else on islands; and generally 
where the east coast was at least not too far away. From all this he con- 
cludes that the story arose in each case in connection with the sinking 
of the sun into the water, as the observer supposed. The sun was the 
‘hero, or god, and as in nearly, if not all, cases, the one who was swallowed 
up by the sea reappeared, the rising of the sun, apparently out of the 
water, must have been visible in the locality in which the story originally 
had its home, and whence it wandered to other lands. But Schmidt is 
of the opinion that the story was native to many localities, and was caused 
in every case by the same phenomena. How the story came to include 
the idea of a sea monster instead of the sea itself does not appear. But 
Schmidt thinks that in the Old Testament we have the evidence that the 
story was frequently repeated and gladly heard, and regards it as natural 
that it should have been found in connection with Joppa. That the story 
in Jonah was motived somewhat as similar stories in other countries seems 
more clear to Schmidt because in the Middle Ages pictorial representations 
of Jonah show him as having lost his hair while in the belly of the fish, 
while in many of the legends the same phenomenon was true. As a further 
proof that these stories arose in connection with the setting and rising 
sun Schmidt shows that they often include the idea that the hero kindles 
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a fire within the monster, or cuts his way out with a sword. The rays 
of the sun are the fire and the sword, according to Schmidt. Schmidt also 
thinks that when the early Christians spoke of Jesus as a fish it is not to 
be explained by the fact that the letters which spell the Greek word for 
“fsh” can be taken individually as the initial letters of various names or 
epithets for Jesus, but by the fact that the world of that day believed in 
a wonderful fish that rescued from death. The salvation of one from the 
monster, or from the ocean, typified the salvation wrought by Christ from 
the world of the dead. Furthermore, the myth of the sun-god is seen in 
the idea of Christ’s descent into hell, typified by the hero who descends 
into the lower world through the agency of some monster in order to save 
the lower world. Such, now, are Schmidt’s ideas; what shall we think 
of them? In the first place, it is futile to deny that these parallels to 
the story of Jonah exist. That they are not exact parallels in all par- 
ticulars is nothing against the fact. And Schmidt points out that, as 
usual, where biblical material parallels ideas or myths of extra-Israelitish 
nations, the biblical use of them is vastly superior. To one who is ready 
to believe that the story of Jonah is not to be taken as real history but as 
parable or allegory it is not offensive to believe that the author of Jonah 
turned to a religious purpose this widely spread and popular myth. But 
it is clear that that author had not the slightest idea that he was incul- 
cating any myth concerning a sun-god. All that was completely eliminated, 
and the story was used for its availability as a means of teaching duty to 
God’s commands and the obligation of Israel to convey its truth to heathen 
peoples. The application of the story to the name of Christ is utterly 
fanciful and absolutely without basis in fact. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Jesus Christus fur unsere Zeit (Jesus Christ in Our Times). A 
Series of Lectures by Professors Haussleiter, Walther, Liitzort, and 
Schaeder, and General Superintendent Kaftan. Hamburg, G. Schloessmann, 
1907. These nine lectures were delivered to large audiences in Hamburg 
in January and February, 1907, and were designed to counteract the effect 
of the series of publications concerning Jesus Christ and early Chris- 
tianity issued by the religio-historical school of critics. These lectures 
accuse their opponents of estimating everything in the light of certain 
well-defined presuppositions, namely, the reign of law and the idea of his- 
torical development, and of ruling out everything which does not harmonize 
with these preconceptions. The lecturers profess to be strictly scientific in 
their methods, seeking only for the facts, regardless of whether they agree 
with their presuppositions. They do not assert that there can be nothing 
but natural phenomena. In estimating these opposing theorists it must 
be said that the religio-historical school is plainly guilty of the charge of 
judging everything by the presuppositions named; but, on the other hand, 
the lecturers named are equally guilty of judging everything by their pre- 
suppositions. The question in debate, then, really is which set of presup- 
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positions is correct. Our sympathies are with the lecturers, though we 
cannot believe they have done very effective work, notwithstanding they 
are so much nearer the truth than their opponents. The principal source 
of their strength is in their forcible statement of the well-established facts, 
not in their defense of the principles on which belief in those facts must 
eventually rest. This is all very well if their hearers then and their 
readers now are found among the reading, thoughtful, but not technically 
educated classes. Perhaps this is all that should be expected, although 
there have been courses of lectures given to popular audiences that have 
changed the current of thought forever after. Good and strong men are 
these, but not the kind to do such a work. It is interesting to note that 
the lecturer who treated of the sources of the life of Jesus holds the 
Gospel of Matthew to be the product of the pen of an eyewitness of the 
events he narrates, thus running counter to the modern view; also that 
he regards the reputed authors of the four Gospels to be the real authors 
in all cases. The deeds of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels are as worthy 
of belief as the recorded words. And really one must admit the truth of 
this view. However we may account for the existence of the record as 
it is, there is no more reason for believing that Jesus spoke as he is 
reported to have spoken than there is for believing that he did the works 
he is reported as having done. The works, all things considered, are no 
more wonderful than the words. The man who said these things could 
have done these things. We are therefore reduced either to the belief that 
the authors of these Gospels, even on the critical view of them, created 
the whole record without basis of fact, or else that they described what 
they saw and heard. Of these two suppositions the latter would be chosen 
by all thoughtful men, even by the religio-historical school itself. This 
does not mean that the whole content of each Gospel is to be taken as abso- 
lutely true in all its details. What is meant is that these men were not 
devising a cunning fable, but were making an honest effort to state the 
facts. The facts may have been so overwhelming as to be beyond their 
perfect grasp. They may have misunderstood some things and failed to 
see the exact import of other things. The critics tell us that such is the 
case. But that they have presented to us a record remarkably impressive 
in its religious aspects, which was apparently their final aim, cannot be 
denied. And, as Jiilicher somewhere says, their story must be essentially 
true. They must have known a man called Jesus who must have said and 
done things the spirit and meaning of which are fairly represented in the 
documents known as the four Gospels. 


Les Reordinations. Etude sur le sacrament de l’ordre (Reor- 
dination. A Study in the Sacrament of Orders). By Louis Saltet. Paris, 
V. Lecoffre, 1907. The author of this book is the professor of Church His- 
tory in the Roman Catholic Institute at Toulouse. He is orthodox from 
the standpoint of his own church, but not as hidebound as many of his 
compeers. His book is not a systematic presentation of the Roman Catholic 
dogma relative to orders, but an historical study reaching down into the 
Middle Ages, when the doctrine really wrought out by Augustine was 
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formulated. The two sacraments over which disputes have arisen are 
those of baptism and orders which, it was believed, could be administered 
put once. We speak of rebaptism, but really there is no such question at 
issue, but rather the question as to when the conditions are fulfilled which 
constitute a valid baptism. The same is true of ordination. From the 
time of Pope Stephan Rome has held that personal qualities of the admin- 
istrator are entirely irrelevant, and that if the form was correct and the 
intention right, the baptism was valid no matter by whom performed. 
This is the meaning of the expression ex opere operato. As to the grace 
of baptism, this is not secured by any act of the administrator, but by the 
disposition of the recipient. One baptized in the use of the proper form 
and with the true intention to baptize, and having the right disposition, 
may not, indeed, be rebaptized, but, nevertheless, needs “reconciliation” 
and confirmation in entering the Roman Catholic Church, and only then 
can he truly receive the grace of baptism. Although Saltet introduces this 
only for purposes of comparison, it seems necessary to note that all those 
who refuse rebaptism, even among Protestants, must be guilty of holding 
to the idea that there is difference, as Roman Catholics maintain, between 
the “character” imparted by the administrator, and the satisfaction of 
the conscience of the recipient, which to Protestants should be the chief 
end. The desire to be rebaptized may indicate vacillation, or weakness in 
some other form, but rebaptism should never be refused to one whose 
weak conscience demands it. There is nothing in baptism itself which 
forbids its repetition. On the whole, the situation is regarded by Saltet 
as not materially different in the matter of ordination from that in relation 
to baptism. Still it is evident that the development of opinion was not 
as smooth there as here. There are many questions: Is the laying on of 
hands, or the anointing, the decisive act? Who possesses the ‘power of 
consecration, and can it be lost or become inoperative? Such questions as 
these were burning ones in the Middle Ages when the strife concerning 
investitures was raging between the Popes and the emperors. Here, again, 
it is evident that many Protestants have not escaped the “corruption that 
is in the” Roman Catholic Church “through lust.” Nor is it alone the so- 
called High Church churches that are in this condition. One may allow 
with Wesley that for the sake of order it is desirable to limit the power 
of ordination to certain persons specially designated to perform that 
duty; but it must occur to all thoughtful persons that the habit of demand- 
ing such strenuous effort to secure a properly authorized person to perform 
the rite is in danger of leading to the doctrine that only when properly 
authorized is ordination valid. In reality, the ordination of any one to 
the ministry is, from the Protestant standpoint, only a means of securing 
orderly procedure, and it does not matter at all who performs the cere- 
mony. A larger variety of ways of going about the matter of ordination 
should be provided, that no unnecessary delays may be made. In other 
words, ordination is made too much of by many Protestant churches. The 
sooner a right understanding of the real meaning of the act, the sooner will 
the truly Protestant churches be strong to resist the claims of those which 
lean strongly toward Romanism. 
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Das Kreuz Christi und das Moderne Denken (The Cross of Christ 
and Modern Thought). By Paul Mezger. Basel, Helbing & Lichtenhahn 
1907. An uncommonly thoughtful and in many respects helpful book js 
this, notwithstanding its formal departure from strict orthodoxy. The 
author makes the frank admission that in the sense that the cross repre. 
sents the great redeeming act of a gracious God the idea of the cross can 
take no hold upon a mind imbued with the modern monistic world view. 
Nevertheless, the modern man has needs not met by his monistic concep. 
tion of things. He is in himself torn with inner contradictions, but he 
can be set free from his bitter experiences by the saving fact of the cross 
of Christ, which at once alarms and sets the conscience at rest, and gives 
him the experience of the forgiveness of sin, of life and blessedness, even 
in and in spite of the judgment. But such an experience is not possible to 
a science which looks upon the death of Christ as that of a martyr. Such 
an emptying of the significance of the cross, furthermore, robs the teaching 
of Jesus concerning the Fatherhood of God of its sure support. But in 
fact, says our author, the final settlement of the significance of the cross is 
not to be sought in modern science nor in the monistic world view, but in 
modern thought, for which Kant prepared a new way. To Kant we are 
indebted for the cognition that in no case is a world view a question of 
theoretical knowledge but always a question of faith. If a world view is 
measured as to its worth, its practical reasonableness, by the measure of 
satisfaction it affords to the human personality and to human society, then 
it must be affirmed that the Christian world view, with its doctrine of a 
supermundane, personal God, whose nature is love, stands infinitely above 
every other world view, even the modern monistic. The actual experiences 
of the operation of the person of Jesus in a receptive soul are of such a 
kind that his disciples from the beginning until the present time find it 
right and even necessary to look upon Jesus as the perfect personal revela- 
tion of God, and therefore to place him by the side of God as an object of 
their faith. This judgment of Christian experience corresponds to Christ's 
own self estimate of his person and calling as described in the synoptic 
Gospels. Whenever this lofty estimate of Christ fails in the case of any 
student of history, the failure is due to the overmastering influence of the 
modern view of the world. But we are freed from such an unsatisfactory 
conception of Jesus, such an underestimate of a purely religio-historical 
judgment, by recurrence to modern thought, which teaches us that even the 
modern -world view is not an established certainty but a faith, and, in- 
deed, a faith less valuable than the Christian. On the other hand, modern 
thought, by pointing out the insurmountable limitations of the knowledge 
of the world in which we live, forbids the confusion of the world view, the 
faith, whatever it may be, with scientific knowledge. So that the cross of 
Christ can and does have its meaning to the man of modern thought, 
though not, perhaps, to all who arrogate to themselves the rank of modern 
thinkers. The great little book closes with the development of three 
points which are taught by the cross. First, the cross of Christ as the 
conclusion and crown of his earthly life is the perfect revelation of the 
love of God to man. Second, it is the birthplace of a new humanity well- 
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pleasing to God, and Jesus, the crucified, as the author and finisher of the 
faith, is the creator and was the second Adam of this new humanity. 
Third, the cross of Christ marks the infinite judgment passed upon sin. 
It would be difficult to find in the same number of pages so much that is 
thoroughly sound and satisfactory anywhere else. In reality, it is not only 
a defense of the Christian view of the world but it is a powerful and 
effective refutation of the monistic world view, which, because it takes 
into account only a part of the phenomena necessary to a complete induc- 
tion, gives us a one-sided conception of things. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when a more comprehensive doctrine will establish everywhere 
the Christian faith. 





RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


A Serious Situation in Bremen. A few years ago Pastor Kalthoff, 
of Bremen, published a book in which he disputed the historical existence 
of Jesus. The views of the book he had previously promulgated and later 
continued to promulgate with all the force of his personality. The result 
was so startling that in a few years he had won over two other pastors 
in Bremen, and these three, with their congregations, had broken with 
the church completely. About the same time it was that the Hardalist 
societies began to be organized for the practice and propagation of the 
monistic faith, and the three Bremen congregations came over to this 
faith. Soon, however, Kalthoff died and many thought that the movement 
would die out; but it now appears that no abatement of zeal was 


caused by the death of the leader. It is now proposed to establish a new 
quarterly magazine, which is to be devoted to the task of opposing and 
overthrowing the new cult, which has friends neither among the liberals 
nor the conservatives. 


English-American Revivals in Berlin. Gradually it is dawning 
upon the German people that England and America can teach them some- 
thing in religious affairs. Already there is a measure of discussion in the 
German religious press with reference to this matter. But actual facts 
are doing far more than discussion to spur the minds of a rather self- 
contented population. Even the revival methods of the great English- 
speaking nations are effective in Berlin. Recently a large room in a 
factory was rented by evangelists for Sunday and evening meetings and 
evangelistic services begun. These were not, indeed, attended by the more 
educated classes; but laborers, shopgirls, street car men, and many others 
from the same walks in life flocked to hear the gospel preached. Many 
of them went, after a day of hard toil, direct to the hall without first 
going home for their suppers. Comments on the somewhat remarkable 
phenomenon are, on the whole, to the effect that for the masses an 
educated ministry, such as is found in Germany, is ineffective; and a 
sharp comparison to the discredit of the clergy is drawn between them 
and the foreign uneducated preachers, 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


A LIFELONG student and teacher of literature who has been for ten years 
an invalid, cut off for the most part from ordinary activities, seldom able 
to leave his home, seeing but few people, passing much of his time jp 
solitude, and thus thrown upon his own resources for occupying his mind, 
finds books to be his chief recourse. Of this he writes as follows: 

“Under these conditions, which approach quite too near those of the 
desert island, who are my favorite authors? After doing my best to esti- 
mate the facts correctly, I am convinced that Shakespeare and Milton are 
more to me than any other—yes, than all other authors combined. They 
satisfy most completely my varying moods. Fortunately, I am so familiar 
with their works that I do not have to read them, but can recall characters, 
scenes, and passages almost at will; and the same is true of several other 
writers. So as I sit alone, Sir Toby and Jaques are my club companions, 
In my happier moments, Perdita and Florizel, Rosalind and Orlando, and 
the cheerful pictures from L’Allegro serve as a perpetual delight. In my 
more serious moods, when the harder problems of human conduct perplex 
me, Shakespeare and Milton give more help toward a solution satisfactory 
to myself than any other writers I know. Where else is there so wise a 
criticism of life? Where else such high standards for human action? In 
Brutus, in Hamlet as I conceive him, in Cordelia, and in the Lady in Co- 
mus I fird incentives toward the highest things of which man is capable. 
If the burden of life becomes too heavy, I gain courage never to submit or 
yield from Samson Agonistes. And in the deep despondency of my broken 
and blasted life I find nowhere more solace than in the passage of Lycidas 
beginning, ‘Alas! what boots it.’ These two authors, therefore, are my 
chief sources of pleasure, of intellectual interest, of endurance, and of con- 
solation. They respond to my best moods and contribute to my sorest 
needs. How should they not be my favorites? Asked why I value Milton 
and Shakespeare more highly than you seem to think most people do, I 
should say that it is probably because I know them better. The casual 
reader knows little more of the great dramatist than may be learned from 
Lamb’s Tales. I have studied my favorites until their works are pregnant 
with what seems to me deep meaning. It matters little whether I have 
got this meaning from the works, or have read it into them; for me the 
meaning is there. Moreover, I have reflected on this meaning until it 
seems of almost world-wide application. So, persuaded by my own ex- 
perience, I hold with Matthew Arnold that he who seeks the most and 
best from literature will find it only in the works of the greatest authors. 
If he fail to find it, is it not largely his own fault?” 

The Congregationalist is neither a review nor a magazine, but the 
Rev. Austin Rice writing in it about “The Pastor as a Spiritual Physician” 
says some things which may interest our readers: 

“The pastor ideally is the spiritual physician of his people; but in a 
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multitude of cases he has ceased to be that. A century ago ‘the cure of 
souls’ formed the chief part of the labors of the minister. His pastoral 
calls were for religious consultation. He was allowed the freedom of the 
home, because, like the doctor, he came to meet an actual need. Today he 
calls as the executive head of a Christian organization, to make friends for 
the church, or to plan some useful activity. Much of such calling is help- 
ful, particularly on the sick or the stranger. Doubtless the organizations 
require a leader. But too often the pastor feels that his calls are merely 
social. In prodding careless committees he becomes little better than an 
errand boy, while, so far as helpful religious consultations are concerned, 
he might as well have been the tin peddler! How he envies Peter, that 
bold man, who refused point blank to serve tables. 

“Several years ago I sent to about a dozen representative pastors in 
the State of Washington these questions: What proportion of your calls are 
for (a) personal religious consultation? (b) business? (c) social purposes? 
The replies indicated: For social purposes, three sixths; for business, two 
sixths; for religious consultation, only one sixth. The largest proportion 
for religious purposes was given by a Welsh pastor who answered, ‘One 
third. The smallest was about one in twenty. The second question was, 
In what proportion of your calls are you asked to offer prayer? The an- 
swers were: ‘Small,’ ‘Very small,’ ‘Infinitesimal,’ ‘One in a thousand mil- 
lion.” Nearly all agreed that except among the aged, or in cases of sick- 
ness and sorrow, no prayer was expected. Many felt that attempts to lead 
the conversation toward prayer or personal religion were avoided by their 
parishioners. Another question brought out the fact that the ministers, 
with practical unanimity, deplored the disproportionate time given to the 
social and administrative sides of the pastorate. One man declared: “The 
person who starts another organization ought to be shot!’ A longing was 
expressed for a return to the earlier conception of the pastor as spiritual 
counselor. 

“A decade ago ministers were somewhat embarrassed by a feeling that 
their aid as Christian physicians was not welcomed. Indeed, not ten years 
ago a great religious newspaper declared: ‘What the people want of a min- 
ister is not what they want of a doctor. Of the doctor they want counsel; 
of the minister they want enthusiasm.’ A New England college president 
declared with prophetic foresight: ‘Men consult a doctor because they know 
he can heal them. They do not feel the same assurance that the minister 
can heal their souls.’ According to his questions, ‘the church should collect 
definite case books, and so enable the pastor to give tested spiritual pre- 
scriptions.’ His view, picturesquely stated, was this: ‘If we went to a phy- 
sician and he said, “Sir, you suffer from disease. You need vigor, life,” we 
should at once call him a quack. Yet for spiritual disorders the minister is 
as vague. He says to all: “You suffer from sin. You need salvation, life.”’ 
But, according to the college president, the pastor, after examination, ought 
to be definite: ‘Sir, your disease is stinginess. Give not only from your in- 
come, but your principal’ (Mark 10. 21). ‘Madam, you suffer from morbid 
introspection. Take outdoor exercise and visit the needy.’ ‘Young man, 
you suffer from a weak backbone. Take regular gymnastic drill in confes- 
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sions of Christ, and an internal dose of Christian biography.’ The opinion 
is plausible. To be sure, when physicians are laying stress on fresh air, 
diet, and exercise, the minister may not have been so ridiculous when he 
insisted on a general purification and toning up of the moral constitution, 
Where the sin directly affects the health, as in cases of vice, we shal! soon 
have worked out the wisest remedies. But there are other consultaticns, 
The minister, or often his wife, is sometimes asked, in cases of real pry. 
tality, concerning the rightfulness and wisdom of a separation or a divorce, 
What has experience shown to be the wise answer? When a young man 
has fallen into bad company and evil habits, is it best for him to stay in 
his home town, and live down his past, or should we advise him to try a 
fresh start in a new place? When the pastor is asked, or wishes to supply 
devotional reading, where can he put his hand quickly on literature suited 
to a particular age, temperament, or need? Doubts as to the Bible, prayer, 
the divinity of Jesus, form a common spiritual trouble, Is there any stand- 
ard specific, or what are the best restoratives? Questions of minor casp- 
istry, such as amusements, tithing, or Sabbath observance, arise repeatedly. 
How shall these be met? When a man begins to be affected with the first 
symptoms of an ‘ism’ how can we utilize in broad channels his increased 
enthusiasm, while lessening the tendency toward fanaticism and eccen- 
tricity? But the reluctance of people to consult their ministers is not 
whoily because they distrust our skill. Men and women are diffident about 
introducing personal matters. They wait for the pastor to make such 
opportunities easy and natural. Far too often our mistaken modesty fails 
to furnish such opportunities. 

“A prominent Methodist layman of Michigan wrote to his church paper, 
a few years ago, stating that he had been a member of that church thiriy 
years; that he had entertained ministers repeatedly at his home, including 
‘the best pastors’ of two Conferences. ‘Yet, except for blessing at the table 
and family worship, no minister has ever prayed in my home.’ And though 
he had been consulted on almost every other topic of church work he says: 
‘In that entire time no man, with one exception, has ever said one wor to 
me about my spiritual life. I have practically never been approached upon 
this subject, and there have been times when such conversation would have 
been of the greatest blessing to me.’ Not long ago, in a small town near 
Boston, a man of eighty-three years united with a church of which he had 
been a regular attendant half his life, during which time no pastor had 
ever invited him to take this stand. But when at last asked to do so, he 
thought the matter over for a few days, and then gladly consented, saying, 
with simple earnestness: ‘Perhaps it will bring me a little closer!’ I do not 
believe that such instances are typical of ministerial neglect. In this they 
must be exceptional. But they surely indicate that many may be wistfully 
wondering why a tactful opportunity is not made for them to speak about 
their spiritual burdens. Early last winter the pastor of a large western 
church awoke to the conviction that there were many business and pro- 
fessional men whom he ought to approach concerning the spiritual value to 
themselves and to others of a definite Christian confession. Prayerfully he 
made out a list of over thirty such. Choosing a favorable time he talked 
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with each; was cordially welcomed, with the result that all but two saw the 
worth of such a step and promised to unite with the church. We are plan- 
ning another season of work for the Master. Is there any service that will 
bring greater returns to our Lord, or richer joy to ourselves, than for us to 
take up steadfastly this supreme mission of the pastor as the physician of 
the souls of his people?” 


In a recent number of The London Quarterly we find the following 
by E. Theodore Carrier on the question as to “What Japan Reads Today”: 
“after centuries of seclusion the Japanese have suddenly changed their 
modes of life and come into line with civilized nations. That the pendulum 
of their *hought and action should have swung so rapidly, and over such a 
wide are of vibration, is a striking phenomenon. Writing in a Tokio 
magazine, Inazo Nitobe traces it ‘not to a radical metamorphosis in the 
cellular tissue of our race’—indeed he playfully complains of foreign 
students of Volkerpsychologie who find the Japanese fit objects of analysis 
and dissection. His explanation is that up to 1868 Confucius was the head 
master of Japan, and the Buddhist priests his understudies. With the 
removal of these adverse conditions their inherent force found expression, 
and the ‘spring-uprush’ of national activity was a growth, not a graft; a 
pullulation, not a generation. We are not of those who have regarded 
Japan as a pleasure park for European excursionists, and its mission that 
of supplying our homes with quaint specimens of art; yet we confess a 
gentle regret that its delicate underworld of sylphs and fairies should 
disappear before the genii of chemistry and militarism. An attempt is 
being made to revive Shintoism. Retired professors of Confucianism are 
offering to reoccupy the chairs of moral instruction. Tokiwo Yokoi 
ridicules this movement as futile, and alien to the national instinct. That 
these venerable professors of an exhausted cult should sit in rooms fitted 
with the newest scientific apparatus and teach eager-faced youths whose 
minds are full of the latest theories in physics and biology is to him ‘the 
last word of obscurantism.’ Four years ago the present writer called at- 
tention in Liverpool to the value of Japanese scientific literature. Trans- 
lations of Professor Nagaska’s Researches in Magnetism, and Japanese 
treatises on the higher mathematics and physics are now studied in the 
university. On the other hand, Spencer, Darwin, and Tyndall are trans- 
lated into Japanese and widely read. Among modern political writers we 
may mention the Marquis Ito, whose Constitution is the text-book on 
political economy. Tokutomi’s Japan of the Future has passed through 
five editions in two years. Mr. Tokutomi is a Christian, and he believes 
that ‘the succession of human events manifests the reign of divine law. 
The good gives way to the better, and the unjust is overcome by the just.’ 
A writer of a different type is Mr. Ukita, professor of history and 
philosophy. He is the center of the new Asian movement. He resents ‘the 
contumely thrown upon the Eastern races,’ as shown in their exclusion 
from America and our colonies. His policy is to unify the peoples of the 
East, that at some propitious moment ‘they may stand together on the 
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principle of Asia for the Asiatics, and put an end for ever to the execrable 
European system of plunder and tyranny.’ Poetry pervades Japan like q 
golden atmosphere. It is unlike any other. It is natural imagery, sweet 
sentiment, generous emotion, lofty desire. It is light, music, soul, anq 
must not be mingled with elements less fine. Like the single stroke of q 
temple bell, the perfect Japanese poem sets undulating in the soul q 
succession of tremulous aftertones. General Kuroki’s ‘Swan’ is known and 
quoted everywhere. The Mikado writes excellent poetry. His ‘Prayer’ is 
faultless in form, but it is difficult to express in English verse its liquid 
sonances: 
O God! who dwellest in the realm of purest light, 
In Essence, Substance, and in Intellect divine, 
The Lord unique of Time_and Space; yet from that height 
Supernal, condescends to rule both me and mine, 
To thee I come for shelter from all human guilt; 
Protect thou me from penalties of sin; and wilt 
Thou lave me from my life’s impurities. I dare 
To ask a gracious answer to my lowly prayer. 


The chief modern novelists of Japan are Yano, Sudo Nansui, and Gensai 
Murai. Murai’s historical novel on the war (Tears of Blood) has had 4 
wonderful popularity. Latterly his books have taken a more didactic 
turn. ‘How to make homes happy, to rebuke social evils, and to save the 
people from them,’ is his aim. His Sake-Doraku (Drink Pleasures), 1902, 
is a strong temperance story. Thirty editions of his Kui-Doraku (Home 
Pleasures), 1903, were sold in six months. The spirit of his teaching is 
‘Bushido,’ the soul of honor, and ‘Kakugo,’ which means fidelity in duty, 
simplicity in life, fearlessness in death. In Hana his hero is on board a 
torpedo boat. The deadly tube is launched. The Russian fronclad reels. 
Excited by their success, his men begin to cheer. ‘Don’t cheer, boys,’ he 
cries; ‘we have done our duty, but eight hundred men are about to die. 
Bushido, kakugo.’ And this represents the spirit of Japan. A relentless 
accomplishment of the purpose in view mingled with a sweet and grave 
seriousness. Taken as a whole, their modern literature exemplifies this. 
Volcanic forces underlie external impassiveness. Beneath the simple is the 
abysmal. Their manners are gentle, their speech soft and musical; but 
there are the iron jaw, the clamped lips, the brow of the fanatically 
resolute. It may be that Japan will yet be christianized. If so, this 
people, who carry loyalty and personal sacrifice to the supremest point, 
will become the grandest missionary force of the future.” 
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Supposition and Certainty. By Rev. J. Sruart Hotpen, M.A. 12mo, pp. 158. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 75 cents, net. 


Tue author of “The Spirit of Life,” “The Price of Power,” and “Full- 
ness of Life” has delivered at Keswick and Northfield and elsewhere these 
twelve practical addresses, each one having a text. The first address gives 
to the book its title, the text being, “But they, supposing him to have been 
in the company, went a day’s journey,” taken from the account of the 
leaving behind in Jerusalem of the twelve-year-old Jesus by his parents. 
The point is that many people go unconcernedly on their way carelessly 
“supposing” Christ to be somewhere in their company, when really they 
have left him by their own acts and attitudes. Here is part of what 
Mr. Holden says: “It has been told of a great pianist that he confessed 
to some of his admirers that he practiced eight hours every day. When 
they expressed some surprise that such continued practice should be 
necessary in the case of one who had attained to his eminence, he said 
something like this to them: ‘If I ceased to practice for one day, I myself 
should be aware of it. If I ceased to practice for two days, my friends 
who know me best would be aware of it. And if I ceased to practice for 
three days, the whole world would know of it.’ And there is a sense 
in which we are the first ones to know of our own secret heart-declension. 
Conscience as a compass needle always points with brutal frankness toward 
truth, and tells us unmistakably when we are out of communion and are 
merely supposing that Christ is with us. But while it is true that, like the 
pianist, we are the first ones to know of our own shortcoming in this 
matter, it is also true that oftentimes we are willfully blind to the fact 
of declension, while others whose eyes have been anointed with divine eye- 
salve see and grieve over it. It is true that as Christian workers we often 
go on preaching the same sermons, engaging in the same round of duties, 
busied with all kinds of activity, ‘supposing him to be in the company’; 
but he is not, for something has happened between us and him, which has 
made it impossible for him to be with us on the same old terms.” Discov- 
ering that he was not with them, Joseph and Mary turned back to find 
him, and “they found him and he went with them.” To regain his com- 
panionship they had to confess, “we have lost him, and we had best go 
back, for what is life itself apart from him?” And they had to stop 
their journey, and leave their traveling companions, and make it the 
supreme object of life to find him. After three days they found him. 
Where? In the temple where, a few days before, they had been offering 
their vows to God. And it is in the temple, in the place of prayer and 
worship, that the lost Christ is most likely to be recovered. And then 
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“he went with them,” and they resumed life’s journey, not “supposing” 
him to be with them, but knowing that he was with them. Blesseq 
certainty instead of supposition. “But there is one thing that Mary never 
forgot throughout her whole life; which was that out of that brief life 
of his, she had lost four days. I think the consciousness of her loss must 
have been like a sword piercing her heart. Four whole days! How 
many of his sayings she might have had to treasure up in her heart if 
those four days had been spent with him! Nothing could ever atone for 
them, for nothing could give to her what she had missed.” The second 
address is based on the parable of the potter and his wheel and the 
vessel that was marred and had to be remade. (Jer. 18. 1-6.) The 
address begins thus: “There is a story told in French history of a 
horseman who, leaving the field of battle with dispatches, was pursued 
by those who sought his life. His horse, however, was fleeter than theirs, 
and he drew away from them into safety. Just as he thought himself 
to be clear of them, he became aware that a buckle in his harness was 
broken, that the girth of his saddle was being loosened, and his safety 
consequently imperiled. He was faced with this proposition: ‘Shall | 
try to outdistance my pursuers despite the broken buckle, and risk it, 
or shall I stop and use some of these precious moments I have gained, in 
seeking to put my harness right?’ His life depended upon the answer, 
and deciding in a moment as to his wisest and safest course, he dis- 
mounted and effected the repair, though ere he had completed the task 
his pursuers were almost upon him. Hastily remounting, he spurred his 
horse, and by its fleetness outdistanced them and was saved. It was 
economy of time, even when the foe seemed to be upon him, to readjust 
that which was a nearer danger than even his enemies. It is, too, our 
truest spiritual economy to spend time and strength in the mending 
of broken buckles, and on this account I offer to you this message—the 
story of the prophet, the potter, and the pitcher.” We cannot give consecu- 
tively the exposition and application, but must quote the following: 
“Notice that in the parable the vessel though marred was still ‘in the hand 
of the potter’ That is, the potter had not discarded it altogether. If 
this is a story of a frustrated purpose, it is also a picture of a triumphant 
and patient love, of a long-suffering God, who will not be thwarted in his 
ideals, not even by our own willful transgressions. There is deep mystery 
in this; for if it had been anyone but God with whom we have to deal 
we should have been cast off long ago. If he had been any other than 
the tender, loving Christ, we should have been cast away long ere this. 
A man said to me recently: ‘I want you to explain to me the mystery of 
the choice of Judas. Why did Christ bear with Judas for three years” 
I replied: ‘My friend, I have never had any time to think about the case 
of Judas, because for the last fifteen or sixteen years at least I have been 
pondering the mystery of Christ’s choice of me, and why he bears with 
me. That is the greatest mystery to me, and far greater than any mystery 
concerning Judas.’ The man who knows his heart, and who reads rightly 
the record in his own life of the love and patience of God with him, is 
always singing some such song as this: 
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“Hlow thou canst think so well of me, 
Yet be the God thou art, 

Is darkness to my intellect, 
But sunshine to my heart. 


“ay, it is a mystery, this tender patience of his;- but, blessed be God, 
marred vessels though we be, we are still in the hand of the Potter, and 
it is that band which has the mark of the nail in it.” This also is added: 
“One of our great Scotch novelists—the greatest in the thinking of some 
of us—George Macdonald, put these words into the mouth of one of his 
characters who had been buffeted by inexplicable circumstances, and who, 
complaining to a friend about the hardness of her life, said in anger: 
‘0, I would to God I had never been made.’ ‘Why,’ replied her friend, 
‘my dear child, you are not made yet; you are only being made, and you 
are quarreling with God’s processes.’ We are not in a state of being yet, 
we are only in a state of becoming. The wheel is whirling, and God is 
making the best out of the material that we have to bring to him—these 
poor marred vessels.” In the next address Mr. Holden considers the 
divine program for our lives. He asks: “Why did Christ die for me? 
What is the great purpose of God in giving Jesus Christ, his Son, to be 
the Saviour of the world and my Saviour? Has this purpose been 
fulfilled in me? If not, why not? And why not today?” These questions 
are answered scripturally. 1 (1 Pet. 3. 18). “He died... that he 
might bring us to God” from whom we have wandered. “There is a story 
of Mr. Moody, who, when speaking to a large crowd in the Hippodrome at 
Chicago during the great World's Fair, was interrupted in his sermon on 
the prodigal son by the crying of a little child. He stopped immediately 
and said: ‘What’s the matter with that child?’ Somebody said: ‘She's 
lost!" ‘Very well, bring her up to me.’ The little child was brought up 
without delay, and Mr. Moody, taking her into his arms and holding her 
up, said: ‘Does this child belong to anybody in this place?” A man 
shouted: ‘Yes, she’s mine!’ ‘Well, come and fetch her.” The man came 
up, and then with one of his characteristic flashes of spiritual genius, 
Mr. Moody turned to the audience, and said, as he put the child back into 
her father’s arms: “This is just what Jesus Christ died to do—to take up 
lost bairns and put them back into their Father’s arms.’ And that, I take 
it, has already been your experience and mine. This further question 
then, ‘For what purpose have I been picked up by Jesus Christ and put 
back into my Father’s arms?” we may answer in one word—that I may 
be made in some degree, and that an ever-increasing degree, like unto 
the One who has picked me up at such tremendous cost.” 2 (Rom. 14. 9). 
“To this end Christ . . . died . . . that he might be Lord both of the 
dead and of the living.” That is, he seeks to be not only Saviour but 
Sovereign; not only to redeem us from self and sin, but to master and 
control and guide our entire lives. Those who profess, “I believe,” must 
of necessity go on to say, “and because I believe, I belong.” Self-surrender 
is a condition for possessing him. “I am my Lord’s and he is mine,” is 
the formula of the union between the soul and its Saviour. 3 (Titus 2. 14). 
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“Gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good works.” Then the 
question is: “Is this purpose of the death of Christ being fulfilled to any 
extent in your life? Are you being redeemed from all iniquity—from 
lying, from dishonesty, from envy, from uncharitableness, from impurity 
of deed, word, and thought, and from all manner of unholy and unworthy 
living? And are you zealous of good works, refraining scrupulously from 
all evil and questionable works and ways?” 4 (Gal. 1. 4). “That he 
might deliver us from this present evil world, according to the will of 
God.” On which there is this comment: “This purpose of bringing us out 
into a life of absolute separation from the world is echoed and reiterateq 
throughout the whole Bible. I am not certain that the time has not 
come, when the old message which urged men to ‘come out and be sepa- 
rate, and touch not the unclean thing’ needs to be proclaimed anew, 
and with no uncertain sound. The old line of demarcation between 
the church and the world has been obliterated by the footprints of those 
who have crossed it in violation of the Word of the Lord. The world 
has eaten into the church, and the cancerous roots of worldliness have 
spread everywhere. And as with the church, so with the individual. 0, 
the worldly Christians called by the name of Christ, yet living for the 
glory of the world! Called by the name of Christ, and yet money has 
got a far greater grip upon them than Jesus Christ has! Called by the 
name of Christ, and yet the world’s methods and policy have a far 
greater power in determining the fashion of their lives than the Lord 
Jesus Christ has! Does that bring glory to God?” 5 (2 Cor. 5.15). “He 
died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him.’ The comment is this: “This is a shifting of the 
center of the circle of our lives from self to Christ, in such wise as that 
henceforth we live not to please or gratify or minister unto ourselves, 
but always to do ‘the things that please him.’ That is practically what 
the reign of Christ means in the soul, that is practically what obedience 
to Jesus Christ means—living ‘unto him.’ Yes, and that principle must 
be applied to all the details of conduct, so that, whether we eat or drink, 
we do it ‘unto him’—every action, every attitude, every thought, every 
word, every pursuit, ‘unto him.’ This is the divine touchstone by which 
we may test that which is not right nor seemly nor befitting in the 
Christian life. Is there aught of social custom in your home which you 
cannot honestly describe as ‘unto Christ’? Then, in his name, drop it 
at once. Is there that in your business which cannot be truly said to 
be done as ‘unto him’? Then renounce it from this day. ‘Let everyone 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity,’ for we are called 
to live ‘unto him.’” 6 (1 Thess. 5. 10). “Who died for us, that, whether 
we wake or sleep, we should live together with him.” Fellowship with 
Christ is a necessity for religious living. Only by living with him do we 
find the power for living unto him. Such fellowship is not optional on 
our part but obligatory. It is the call of the cross. Perhaps this call 
forces some of us to acknowledge that the kind of life we are living and 
the way we are going make it utterly impossible for Christ to live with 
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us. To such we say: Count the cost of a God-revised life, and make 
room for Christ in your life. 7 (Gal. 3. 13, 14). “That we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit through faith.” Has the ideal presented seemed 
too high for you? Does the mountain peak of holiness excite your desires, 
but mock your efforts? Well, God promises the spirit of power and the 
power of the Spirit. “Here is God’s dynamic to meet God’s desire, the 
power of God to perform the purposes of God in our lives. The cross is 
the fountain, if I may so call it reverently, of the fullness of the Holy 
Ghost. It is because of the cross, and because he was there made a curse 
for us, and because he now is the risen glorified Lord and hath received 
of the Father the fullness of the Holy Ghost, which he hath shed forth 
upon his church, that you and I may be filled with that same blessed 
Spirit of power. ‘That we might receive the promise of the Spirit by 
faith.’ Then the impossible becomes possible, and then that which we 
see as God’s demand upon us becomes gloriously simple as he lives out 
his life in surrendered souls.” Here is a bit about submitting heart and 
life to Christ’s control: “Measureless are the possibilities of your life, 
but all will be lost should you refuse their control and development and 
glory to Jesus Christ. There was in Germany a village organist, who 
one day was practicing on the organ of the church a piece by that master 
of music, Mendelssohn. He was not playing it very well, and a stranger 
stole into the church and sat in a back pew in the dim darkness. He 
saw the imperfections of the organist’s performance, and when the latter 
had ceased playing and was preparing to depart, the stranger made bold 
to go to him and say: ‘Sir, would you allow me to play for a little?” 
The man said gruffly: ‘Certainly not! I never allow anybody to touch 
the organ but myself.’ ‘I should be so glad if you would allow me the 
privilege. Again the man made a gruff refusal. The third time the 
appeal was allowed, but most ungraciously. The stranger sat down, 
pulled out the stops, and on that same instrument began to play, but with 
what a difference! He played the same piece, but with wonderful beauty; 
it was just as if the whole place were filled with heavenly music. The 
organist looked askance and said: ‘Who are you?” With modesty, the 
stranger replied: ‘My name is Mendelssohn.” ‘What!’ said the man, 
now covered with mortification, ‘did I refuse you permission to play 
on my organ? And that is what many of us are doing with Jesus 
Christ. He wants to take the instrument of your life, and to bring 
out therefrom the wonderful harmony of ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.’ Will you let him 
do it? ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors,’ in surrender to your blessed Lord, ‘and the King of Glory shall 
come in,’ and come in forever.” Here is an illustration of the perils of 
worldliness: “We find that Samson voluntarily descends into an unspir- 
itual atmosphere. I do not mean to say that a man who is filled with the 
Spirit of God will not have to go right into the midst of worldliness 
sometimes. He will; but the man who goes there by God’s appointment, 
and with God, is like the Hebrew child walking through the fire, even the 
smell of it does not fall upon him. But the man who goes down into the 
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world for the gratification of his lusts, or even the gratification of his 
esthetic senses and tastes—that man is in a fair way to become a back. 
slider. I remember once having a plant given to me—I did not know 
much about plants—and I kept it in my room where there were two or 
three gas jets. By and by the plant began to sicken and wither anq 
almost to die. Somebody came into my room and commented upon the 
unlovely appearance of the dying plant. ‘Do you know anything about 
plants?’ I said, ‘because I have watered this regularly and I do not know 
why it should die.” He looked at it and said, ‘Do you burn this gas at 
night?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you leave the plant there?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, that is the 
reason. An atmosphere of coal gas is bad for plants; it is killing it,’ 
The spiritual life is like a plant, very sensitive to an atmosphere. If 
God sends you into the atmosphere of the world, he will be with you, 
and it shall not have an evil effect upon you; but if you go there for the 
purpose of pleasure, for gratification of your own tastes—your musica] 
tastes, your literary tastes, your sporting instincts—it will not be very 
long before it is said of you, with some degree of truth, ‘He wist not 
that the Spirit of the Lord was departed from him.’” Following is 
a bit on the call to follow Christ: “ ‘Follow thou me,’ says Jesus. The 
possibility of your life, which is greater than you can ever conceive, can 
never be realized until you find him and follow him. I remember that 
years ago there was a young man in the University of Cambridge who 
walked up and down a great avenue of old elm trees, facing out in the 
darkness of a summer night the problem which this call of Jesus Christ 
presented to him. At the time he saw nothing more involved in his 
answer to Christ than his own personal salvation and blessing. There 
was a struggle going on, for possibly the ‘prince of the power of the air’ 
saw much farther than the young man saw. He saw what depended upon 
that man’s getting into right attitude with Jesus, and sought to thwart 
it. But Christ conquered, and he went back to his college a saved man, a 
man who had put his hand into the hand of Christ and had said, ‘Lord, 
I will.’ After a brilliant college course and an equally brilliant term of 
work in one of our large schools, where he left the impress of Jesus 
Christ upon the bright young lives of the boys there committed to his 
charge, he heard the Lord Jesus say, ‘Let us go over to the other side,’ 
and lovingly and obediently he went forward with him to what was 
then an almost unevangelized tract of country in British East Africa. 
There he lived and labored but for a few years, and then went home. 
But that man’s life was the seed and secret of what has perhaps been 
the mightiest missionary revival since Pentecost—I mean the great 
revival in Uganda. That man was George Lawrence Pilkington. He 
did not know that night, as he faced the imperious claim of Jesus Christ, 
what was involved in his answer, but he who called him knew, and by 
the decision for Jesus Christ which he was enabled then to make, almost 
countless souls have got to know him whom to know is life eternal. For 
God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, for the sake of a dying and a half-lost 
world, I pray you hearken afresh to the call of Jesus Christ, ‘Follow thou 
me.’ Take this general invitation and convert it into the personal resolu- 
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tion, ‘Lord, I will!’ Take the past and leave it with him. Take the 
present and put it into his pierced hand. Take the future and let him 
lead you through it step by step, hour by hour. ‘And he that followeth 
me, saith Jesus, ‘shall have the light of life.” And, finally, we quote 
this on deciding to follow Christ and fight for him: “In 1745, when 
Prince Charlie landed and set up his standard at Glenfillan, one of the 
chiefs, Cameron of Lochiel, thought he saw that the enterprise was 
hopeless, defeat was certain, and that he would go and reason with the 
prince. His brother said to him: ‘Go not near the prince; let him have 
your views in writing, but go not near him, for so fascinating is the 
power of his person that he will toss your mind like a feather in the 
wind, and you will be unable to do what you wish.’ However, Cameron 
would not be dissuaded, so he went to the prince, and expostulated with 
him as to the hopelessness of the enterprise. The prince, looking him 
straight in the face, said to him: ‘My father hath often told me how that 
Lochiel, in the days gone by, has done brave deeds for his king. But 
tomorrow the standard will be raised and you will go to your home, and 
at your fireside will learn the fortunes or fate of your prince.’ Then the 
chieftain was roused, and said: ‘The standard will be raised, and I 
will be there, and every man of my clan will pour out his blood to the 
last drop for his prince.” Is it not so with our blessed Prince? Has 
he no fascination for us? Shall he go alone to travail again, to yearn 
over a world which knows him not, because we refuse to go with him 
in the enterprise? Hearken once again, ‘It becoiaeth us to fulfill all 
righteousness.’ Shall we not respond, ‘My blessed Saviour, since thou 
goest into the conflict, I go also; and by the power of thy grace my life 
shall ever be thine’?” These addresses have proved impressive and 
powerful to multitudes on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The Fullness of the Gospel. By D.L. Moopy. 12mo, pp. 128. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents, net. 


Part of the secret of Moody’s power lies open on these pages—scrip- 
turalness, positiveness, aptness of homely illustration; but his burly 
figure, his businesslike address, his air of firm conviction, his blood- 
earnestness, his glowing fervor, his tremendous and sustained energy of 
delivery—these can scarcely be imagined by those who never heard him 
or who did not hear him at his best. Here are twelve brief addresses 
on such gospel themes as “Redemption From Sin,” “The Great Deliverer,” 
“Repentance,” “The Atonement,” “Regeneration,” “Assurance,” “Faith,” 
“Hope,” “Love,” “Heaven.” Moody’s library was not large, but it was 
great. He read chiefly two books, the Bible and Human Nature and Life. 
These he knew by heart, and he was powerful in bringing the Bible to bear 
directly on the hearts of men, which is the preacher’s business. In the 
Christmas address (from Luke 2. 10, 11) on “The Great Deliverer,” Mr. 
Moody tells of hearing Dr. Andrew Bonar say that although it was a 
mystery to him how sin and evil should have come into the world, it 
was a still greater mystery how God should have come here to bear the 
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penalty of it himself. This is one of his illustrations: “After the battle 
of Murfreesboro in our Civil War, as a member of the Christian Com. 
mission I was stationed in the hospital. For two nights I had been 
unable to get any rest, and being really worn out, on the third night | 
lay down to sleep. About midnight I was called to see a wounded 
soldier, who was very low. At first I tried to put the messenger off, byt 
he told me that if I waited it might be too late in the morning. [ went 
to the ward where I had been directed, and found the man who had sent 
for me. I shall never forget his face as I saw it that night in the dim, 
uncertain candlelight. I asked what I could do for him, and he saiq 
that he wanted me to ‘help him die.’ I told him I would bear him in 
my arms into the kingdom of God if I could, but I couldn't, and then 
I tried to preach the gospel. He only shook his head and said: ‘He 
can’t save me; I have sinned all my life.” My thoughts went back to his 
loved ones in the North, and I thought that even then his mother might 
be praying for her boy. I repeated promise after promise, and prayed 
with the dying man, but nothing I said seemed to help him. Then I said 
that I wanted to read to him an account of an interview which Christ 
had one night, while here on earth, with a man who was anxious about 
his eternal welfare, and I read the third chapter of John, how Nicodemus 
came to the Master. As I read on, his eyes became riveted upon me, and 
he seemed to drink in every syllable. When I came to the words, ‘As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life’ (John 3. 14, 15), he stopped me and asked: ‘Is that 
there? ‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I never knew that was in the 
Bible. Read it again.’ Leaning his elbows on the side of the cot he 
brought his hands together in a firm grasp, and when I finished he 
exclaimed: ‘That’s good. Won’t you read it again?” Slowly I repeated 
the passage for the third time. When I finished I saw that his eyes 
were closed, and the troubled expression on his face had given way to a 
peaceful smile. His lips moved, and I bent over to catch what he was 
saying, and heard in a faint whisper: ‘“As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up; that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal life.”’ He 
opened his eyes and said: ‘“That’s enough; don’t read any more.’ Early 
next morning I again came to his cot, but it was empty. Turning to 
the attendant in charge, I asked if the young man had died peacefully, 
and he told me that after my visit he had rested quietly, repeating to 
himself, now and then, that glorious proclamation of liberty to the 
captive: “Whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” In his address on “The Atonement,” Mr. Moody says: “We are 
are not only redeemed by the atoning blood, but it is the means of drawing 
us nearer to God and nearer to one another. This is Paul’s message to 
the Ephesians: ‘But now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far 
off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.’ There is no power which so 
unites men as the doctrine of the atonement. Under its influence there 
are no masses nor classes; nationalities are forgotten, and we realize the 
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only genuine brotherhood of man in its acceptance. I remember Dr. 
Kirk, of Boston, saying that when he came to Christ there was an 
Irishman on one side of him and a Negro on the other, but beneath the 
shadow of the cross and under the atoning blood they became brothers 
in Christ.” He uses the following illustration: “A story is told of a 
man on trial for his life. Friends at court, however, had procured a 
pardon for him from the king, who had commanded that on no account 
was the trial to be influenced by his clemency. The law was to have its 
full course, and in case the prisoner was condemned the pardon might 
be used. When at last the jury returned a verdict of guilty, the prisoner 
showed the utmost indifference, and when the judge pronounced sentence 
of death he expressed the horror they had all felt at the callous indif- 
ference which the prisoner had manifested throughout the trial. But as 
they were about to take the condemned man back to his cell, he drew 
from his breast the royal pardon and walked out a free man. It was 
the consciousness of what he had that gave the prisoner boldness. Thus 
it is that we too have ‘boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus’” (Heb. 10. 19). In Mr. Moody’s address on “Regeneration,” 
this illustration is given: “We might expect that God would make such 
conditions as he deemed best for entrance to his kingdom. But the only 
one that is imposed is one that is, in itself, an absolute necessity. I do 
not believe that an unmregenerate man could endure heaven. If here a 
man cannot enter into Christian worship, he will not enjoy it hereafter. 
If here a man hates godly people, he will not love them beyond this world. 
Death will never change the moral character. If a soul is not regenerated 
on this side of the grave, be assured that there will never be any fellow- 
ship with those who are pure in heart. Heaven, as some one has said, 
is a prepared place, for a prepared people. A Methodist minister, on his 
way to a camp meeting, through some mistake took passage on the wrong 
boat. He found that instead of being bound for a religious gathering, 
he was on his way to a horse-race. His fellow-passengers were betting 
and discussing the events, and the whole atmosphere was foreign to his 
nature. He besought the captain that he would stop his boat and let 
him off at the first landing, as the surroundings were so distasteful to 
him. The story also goes on to relate how, on the same occasion, a 
sporting man, intending to go to the races, by some mistake found him- 
self on the wrong boat, bound for the camp meeting. The conversation 
about him was no more intelligible to him than to the man in the first 
instance, and he, too, besought the captain to stop and let him off the 
boat. Now, what was true in these two cases is practically true with 
every one. A true Christian is wretched where there is no fellowship, 
and an unregenerate man is not at ease where there are only Christians. 
A man’s future will be according to what he is here prepared for. If he 
is not regenerate, heaven will have no attractions for him.” “A poor old 
widow, living in the Scottish Highlands, was called upon one day by a 
gentleman who had heard that she was in need. The old lady complained 
of her condition, and remarked that her son was in Australia and doing 
well. ‘But does he do nothing to help you?’ inquired the visitor. ‘No, 
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nothing,’ was the reply. ‘He writes me regularly once a month, but 
only sends me a little picture with his letter.’ The gentleman asked to 
see one of the pictures that she had received, and found each one of 
them to be a draft for ten pounds. That is the condition of many of 
God’s children. He has given us many ‘exceeding great and precious 
promises,’ of which we are either ignorant or fail to appropriate. Many 
of them seem to be pretty pictures of an ideal peace and rest, but are 
not appropriated as practical helps in daily life. I have met people 
whose very presence in a social meeting gave a sort of chill, and others 
I have known who literally carried with them in the darkest day a halo 
of cheerfulness and encouragement. The first live in Bunyan’s ‘Doubting 
Castle,’ the latter live in constant communion with a loving heavenly 
Father. I was standing with a friend at his garden gate one evening 
when two little children came by. As they approached us he said to me: 
‘Watch the difference in these two boys.’ Taking one of them in his arms 
he stood him on the gatepost, and stepping back a few feet he folded his 
arms and called to the little fellow to jump. In an instant the boy sprang 
toward him and was caught in his arms. Then turning to the second 
boy he tried the same experiment. But in the second case it was different. 
The chiid trembled and refused to move. My friend held out his arms 
and tried to induce the child to trust to his strength, but nothing could 
move him. At last my friend had to lift him down from the post and let 
him go. ‘What makes such a difference in the two?’ I asked. My friend 
smiled and said: ‘The first is my own boy and knows me; but the other 
is a stranger’s child, whom I have never seen before.’ And there was 
all the difference. My friend was equally able to prevent both from 
falling, but the difference was in the boys themselves. The first had 
assurance in his father’s ability and acted upon it, while the second, 
although he might have believed in the ability to save him from harm, 
would not put his belief into action. And so it is with us. We hesitate to 
trust ourselves to that loving One, whose plans for us are far higher 
than any we have made for ourselves. He, too, with outstretched arms, 
calls us, and would we but listen to his voice, we would hear that invita- 
tion and promise of assurance as he gave it of old: ‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heaven laden, and I will give you rest.” In 
the address on “Faith” Mr. Moody says: “To many people the very term 
‘faith,’ used in connection with man’s relation to God, implies some- 
thing mysterious. They will speak of having implicit confidence in a 
friend, of trusting a servant with their last cent, or being willing to 
eredit a customer with any amount, considering his word as good as his 
note; yet they do not realize that God simply asks of them the same trust 
and confidence which they are using in the affairs of their everyday life. 
I remember a conversation I once had with a young lady who was anxious 
about her spiritual welfare. I tried to show her that salvation came from 
simply believing in Christ as her personal Redeemer. I well remember 
her troubled and almost annoyed look, as she replied: ‘Believe! Why, 
Mr. Moody, everybody tells me to believe. My pastor says “Believe.” My 
Sunday school teacher says “Believe.” My mother says “Believe.” I 
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believe everything, but still I am not a Christian.’ ‘Well, then,’ I said, 
‘we will use another word. You have confidence in your friends, and you 
trust them, don’t you? Well, it is simply trusting God and taking him 
at his word.’ In that one word ‘trust’ she found peace. She had been 
trying to bring herself into some extraordinary frame of mind in order 
to believe, instead of simply exercising the same act of faith which 
she was in the habit of doing almost continually in her daily life. Faith 
is composed of three elements: knowledge, assent, and action. Knowledge 
and assent are necessary for the latter, but without action they avail 
nothing. When President Lincoln signed the proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion to the slaves in the United States copies of it were sent te all points 
along the Northern line, where they were posted. Now, supposing a slave 
should have seen a copy of that proclamation and should have learned 
its contents. He might have known the fact, he might have assented 
to its justice, but if he had still continued to serve his old master as a 
slave, his faith in the document would not have amounted to anything.” 
In the address on “Love” we read: “The late Mr. Spurgeon was visiting 
a friend in the country, and when being shown about the place, he noted 
a large weathervane bearing the text, ‘God Is Love.’ ‘Do you mean to tell 
the whole countryside,’ asked Mr. Spurgeon, ‘that God’s love is as change- 
able as the wind?’ ‘No,’ replied his friend, ‘but I mean to tell them that 
God is Love, no matter which way the wind blows.’” Concerning the 
power of love to impress and win, Mr. Moody says: “Some acts of love, 
shown me when I was a mere child, have influenced my whole life. There 
were nine of us children and my widowed mother had great difficulty in 
keeping the wolf from the door. My next older brother had found a place 
for me to work during the winter months in a neighboring village about 
thirteen miles away, and early one November morning we started out 
together on our dismal journey. Do you know November has been a 
dreary month to me ever since? As we passed over the river and up the 
opposite side of the valley we turned to look back for a last look at 
home. It was to be my last view for weeks, for months, perhaps for- 
ever, and my heart well-nigh broke at the thought. That was the longest 
journey I ever took, for thirteen miles were more to me at ten than the 
world’s circumference has ever been since. When at last we arrived in 
the town I had hard work to keep back my tears, and my brother had 
to do his best to cheer me. Suddenly he pointed to someone and said: 
‘There’s a man that'll give you a cent; he gives one to every new boy 
that comes to town.’ I was so afraid that he would pass me by that I 
planted myself directly in his path. He was a feeble, old, white-haired 
man. As he came up to us my brother spoke to him, and he stopped and 
looked at me. “Why, I have never seen you before. You must be a new 
boy,’ he said. He asked me about my home, and then, laying his trembling 
hand upon my head, he told me that, although I had no earthly father, 
my heavenly Father loved me, and then he gave me a bright new cent. 
I do not remember what became of that cent, but that old man’s blessing 
has followed me for over fifty years, and to my dying day I shall feel the 
kindly pressure of that hand upon my head. A loving deed costs very 
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little, but, done in the name of Christ, it will be eternal. This divine love 
is what the Church of God needs today. We discuss and argue over 
methods and means, but, after all, the solution of the problem is love. 
I believe the church has less to fear from heresy than from animosity. 
Show me a church where there is love, and I will show you a church that 
is a power in the community. In Chicago a few years ago a little boy 
attended a certain Sunday school. When his parents moved to another 
part of the city, the little fellow still attended the same Sunday school, 
although it meant a long, tiresome walk each way. A friend remonstrated 
with him for going so far, and told him there were plenty of other 
churches just as good nearer his home. “They may be as good for others 
but not for me,’ he replied. “Why not? the friend asked. ‘Because they 
love a fellow over there,’ he answered. If only we could make the people . 
of the world believe that we love them, there would be fewer empty 
churches, and a smaller proportion of our population who never enter 
a church door. Let love replace duty in our church relations, and the 
world will soon be evangelized.” Here is what this lay preacher had 
to say concerning the effect of an atmosphere of criticism on ministers: 
“Many Christian people wonder why it is that their minister hasn't more 
power, and why he doesn’t do more. He may be well trained for his post 
and eminently fitted for the building up of God’s people, but he hasn't 
perfect liberty in his service either in the community or in the pulpit. 
Now the trouble may be in the puipit, but it has been my experience that 
in almost all the cases you need not go beyond the church vestibule to 
find the cause of the mimister’s bondage. Listen to the criticisms of the 
average congregation as it leaves a church. Before it reaches the sidewalk 
the message and the messenger have often been disposed of, and topics 
of greater interest occupy the conversation. The Holy Spirit will not 
work in an atmosphere of criticism. Supposing that on the day of Pente- 
cost the apostles had been criticising Peter, do you think the Holy Spirit 
would have worked so miraculously? Imagine John whispering to James, 
‘It doesn’t seem to me that Peter is quite up to himself this morning,’ 
and James replying, ‘I am disappointed myself. This is a representative 
audience, and he lacks polish and finish.’ Suppose Andrew had turned to 
Matthew and said, ‘Really that is too bad for Peter to be so harsh on the 
Pharisees and rulers. There are so many other things upon which we can 
agree, I do wish he would avoid all controverted subjects.’ Do you think 
that if that had been the attitude of the apostles there would have been 
any conversions? I believe, that had we been present at that notable 
meeting, we would have heard the prayers of many of the disciples 
on behalf of Peter at that moment, and although the words were plain and 
simple, they were borne home to the conviction of thousands because the 
Holy Spirit could work freely. What the minister needs, my friends, is 
your prayers, your sympathy, your confidence, and not your criticism.” 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Aequanimitas, And Other Addresses. By Wiii1am Oster, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
475. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Price, cloth, $2.25. 


TwENTY-Two addresses to medical students, nurses, and practitioners 
of medicine, by a celebrated physician, whose services as a professor of 
medicine have been contended for by great universities in at least three 
countries. Dr. Osler is a professional enthusiast. In his preface to this 
second edition he names the practice of medicine “the noblest of all call- 
ings,’ and says that “the happiest and most useful lot given to man is 
to become a vigorous, whole-souled, intelligent general practitioner of medi- 
cine.” We wonder what his missionary father would say about the practice 
of medicine being “the noblest of all callings.” Dean Burgess, of the 
School of Political Science, speaking in complimentary mood at the fall 
opening of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York, said he 
thought the medical profession more heroic than the profession of arms, 
adding: “I was myself intended by my forebears for this profession, but I 
confess to you I did not have the courage to undertake it. I did have the 
courage to bear arms for a time and face the risks of battle; but to spend 
a lifetime facing sickness requires a larger measure of heroism than I felt 
possessed of.” The greatest charm of Dr. Osler’s style is that it shows 
the Bible to have been his mother tongue. Its phrases are his natural 
medium of expression, betraying on almost every page his familiarity with 
that well of English undefiled, the King James version. This lends dignity, 
wisdom, grace, and power to his addresses. But with the Bible evidently 
first in the making of the man and h/3 ideals and his style, Dr. Osler is not 
a man of only one book; for his addresses are enriched and adorned with 
quotations and allusions to a wide range of literature, classical and modern, 
poetry and prose. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress he seems to know by heart. 
With Browning also he is well at home. He tells the young doctors to 
“read for a half-hour before going to sleep, and in the morning 
have a book open on your dressing table. You will be surprised 
to find how much can be accomplished in this way in the course 
of a year. Here is a list of ten books which you may make close 
friends: The Old and New Testaments, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Plutarch’s 
Lives, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Religio Medici, Don Quixote, Emerson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Works.” Opening haphazard this thick volume of 
addresses, we come upon this: “Among the ancients many had risen to the 
idea of the forgiveness of enemies, of patience under injury, and even of 
the brotherhood of man; but the spirit of Love only received its incarna- 
tion with the ever-memorable reply to the ever-memorable question, Who 
is my neighbor?—a reply which has changed the attitude of the world.” 
Dr. Osler quotes the following from Froude: “The knowledge which a 
man can use is the only real knowledge, the only knowledge whicli has 
life and growth in it and converts itself into practical power. The rest 
hangs like dust about the brain or dries like raindrops off the stones.” 
It needs to be remembered, however, that some studies are valuable for 
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the mental discipline and development they give; which remains even after 
the particular knowledge acquired in those studies has been forgotten. 
This stout volume entitled Aequanimitas, does not contain all of Dr. 
Osler’s published addresses. Two others of his volumes also lie before us, 
one entitled An Alabama Student, a 335-page octavo, and the other, Thomas 
Linacre, a thin 64-page duodecimo. The former is made up of biographica} 
studies, one of which is on Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, setting forth par. 
ticularly his epoch-making fight as a physician on behalf of suffering 
women; but also making mention of his literary works. A letter from 
him informs us that his favorite among his own writings was that lofty 
poem “The Chambered Nautilus,” of which Dr. Holmes says that while 
writing it he was filled with the highest state of mental exaltation and 
the most crystalline clairvoyance that had ever been granted him. An 
address by Dr. Osler at the University of Toronto in 1903, entitled “The 
Master-Word in Medicine,” gives to the undergraduates the following mes. 
sage, which is as suitable to young ministers as to young doctors: “| 
propose to tell you the secret of life as I have seen the game played, and 
as I have tried to play it myself. You remember that, in one of the 
Jungle Stories, when Mowgli wished to be avenged on the villagers he 
could only get the help of Hathi and his sons by sending them the ‘master. 
word.’ The master-word for your life I now give you in the hope, yes, in 
the full assurance, that some of you at least will be strong and manly 
enough to lay hold upon it to your endless profit. Though a little one, 
the master-word looms large in meaning. It is the open sesame to every 
portal, the great equalizer in the world, the true philosopher's stone which 
transmutes all the base metal of humanity into gold. The stupid man 
among you it will make bright, the bright man brilliant, and the brilliant 
student it will make steady. With this magic word in your heart all 
things are possible, and without it all is vanity and vexation. The miracles 
of life are with it. To the youth it brings hope, to the middle-aged con- 
fidence, to the aged repose. True balm of hurt minds, in its presence the 
heart of the sorrowful is lightened and consoled. It is directly responsible 
for all advances in medicine. Laying hold upon it Hippocrates made 
observation and science the warp and woof of our art. The De Fabrica of 
Vesalius is the very incarnation of the master-word. With its inspiration 
Harvey gave an impulse to a larger circulation than he wot of, an impulse 
which we feel today. Hunter sounded all its depths and heights, and 
stands out as one of the great exemplars of its virtue. With it Virchow 
smote the rock, and the waters of progress gushed out, while in the hands 
of Pasteur it proved a very talisman, opening to us a new heaven in 
medicine and a new earth in surgery. Not only has it been the touchstone 
of progress, but it is the measure of success in individual everyday life. 
Not a man in the faculty of this university but is beholden to it for his 
vosition, while he who now has the privilege of addressing you owes that 
honor directly to the fact that the master-word was graven on his heart 
when he was as you are today. And the master-word is Work; a little 
word, as I have said, but fraught with momentous consequences if you 
can but write it on the tablets of your hearts and bind it upon your fore- 
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heads. But there is difficulty in getting young men at your age to under- 
stand the immeasurable importance of the work habit. You are not far 
from the Tom Sawyer stage, with its philosophy that ‘work consists of 
whatever a body is obliged to do,’ and that ‘play consists of whatever 
a body is not obliged to do.” To acquire the hard-work habit means for 
most of us a hard battle. Few take to it naturally; the many prefer 
idleness and mediocrity, never learning to love labor and so never achieving 
success. One thing is of utmost importance—health. Grossteste, the 
great Bishop of Lincoln, said that for temporal salvation three things dre 
necessary—food, sleep, and a cheerful disposition. Add to these suitable 
exercise and you have the means by which good health, a sound mind in a 
sound body, may be maintained.” Another word of counsel which Dr. Osler 
gives to the young doctor is: “Learn to consume your Own smoke. The 
air is darkened by the murmurings and whimperings of men and women 
over nonessentials, over trivial vexations and discomforts that are in- 
evitable incidents in the hurly-burly and strain of everyday life. Things 
cannot always go your way. Learn to accept in silence life’s aggravations, 
cultivate the habit of taciturnity, do not talk about your troubles, consume 
your own smoke with an extra draught of hard work, so that those about 
you may not be annoyed with the dust and soot of your complaining. 
More than other men, the medical] practitioner may illustrate the great 
lesson that we are here not to get all we can out of life for ourselves, but 
to try to make the lives of others happier. This is the essence of that oft- 
repeated admonition of Christ, ‘He that saveth his life shall lose it, and 
he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it,’ on which saying, if the 
children of this generation would lay hold, there would be less misery and 
discontent in the world.” Perhaps this eminent physician owes his preach- 
ing power, as he owes his elevated and reverent spirit, to his being a 
minister’s son. At one time in his young manhood Dr. William Osler 
himself was looking toward the ministry. At the farewell dinner given 
in New York by the medical profession of the United States and Canada 
to Dr. Osler on the eve of his departure to a professorship at Oxford 
University, this eminent physician said: “I have had three personal ideals. 
The first is to do the day’s work well and not to bother about tomorrow. 
I owe whatever success I have had largely to this power of settling down 
to the day’s work and trying to do it well, to the best of one’s ability, as 
if that were the only thing in the world, and letting the future take care 
of itself. The second ideal is to act the Golden Rule, as far as in me lay, 
toward my professional brethren, toward the patients committed to my 
care, and toward all with whom I had to do. And my third ideal has been 
to cultivate such a measure of equanimity as would enable me to bear 
success with humility, and the affection of my friends without pride, and 
to be ready, when the day of disappointment, sorrow, and grief came, to 
meet it with the courage befitting a man.” We close Dr. Osler’s book with 
a renewal of the feeling that there is no better start in life for a boy than 
to be a minister’s son. 
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Christianity and the United States. By Joun Franxuin Govucuer, President of the Woman's 
College of Baltimore. 12mo, pp. 52. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jen- 
nings & Graham. Price, cloth, with author's portrait, 50 cents, net. 

Tuts is a book of information, crammed with facts and figures bear. 
ing on its subject, in compact and orderly form. In less than fifty tightly 
packed pages it presents impressively a large and often-debated subject of 
intense interest and of immense practical importance. If anybody says 
that ours is not a Christian nation, there is enough here to correct his error 
and enlighten his ignorance. If anyone desires to show that the Uniteg 
States is a Christian nation and to set in battle array a compact column of 
facts for the discomfiture of the deniers, here is sufficient ammunition. Not 
that this little volume exhausts the subject, for the story of “the vita] 
and determining relation of Christianity to the United States” is as long 
as American history and larger than the western continent. As Dr. 
Goucher says, “A stout volume would not be sufficient to do justice to the 
changing phases and subtle relations of this complex subject. But the 
more comprehensive the range of facts considered . . . the more mani- 
fest is the dominant influence of Christianity in our national life and its 
essential relation to our future development.” The latter part of this 
discussion was read in Japan, before the Tokyo Conference of the World's 
Student Christian Federation at its meeting there in March, 1907, 
Materials for a great end convincing Thanksgiving Day discourse are 
abundant in Dr. Goucher’s pages. The facts which prove this to be a 
Christian nation are arranged under five heads: Discovery, Settlement, 
Organization, Development, and Present Status. The weighty and 
decisive opinions of many fully informed and authoritative minds in 
various departments of life are quoted in support of the thesis of this 
book. The United States Supreme Court has formally declared that 
“this is a Christian nation.” Justice Strong of that court said: “The 
laws and institutions of all the states are built on the foundation of 
reverence for Christianity.” Dr. Goucher recalls that Professor Story, 
in his great work on the Constitution, says that in this country the 
common law recognizes Christianity as lying at the foundation of that 
law. The common law, underlying all statutes, repudiates and condemns 
every act done in violation of the Christian principle of perfect obligation. 
The common law pronounces illegal every contract offensive to Christian 
morals. So says Professor Story. Of the early settlers of this country, 
the historian Bancroft says: “Our fathers were not only Christians but 
almost unanimously they were Protestants. The colonists from Maine 
to Carolina . . . had faith in God and in the soul.” Among them there 
were, it is true, some adventurers with low motives and bad morals, but 
these were not anywhere the controlling element. Dr. J. B. Clark has 
said: “With all its unwinnowed chaff, was there ever so much precious 
seed for the planting of a nation?—Puritans, Pilgrims, Moravians, and 
Huguenots, Covenanters, and Churchmen, Presbyterians and Baptists, 
Lutherans and Quakers; displaying many banners, but on them all one 
Name; seeking many goods, but holding one good supreme—freedom to 
worship God as the Spirit taught and as conscience interpreted.” Daniel 
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Webster said that we find nothing more certain than “the general prin- 
ciple that Christianity is the law of the land. This was the case among 
the Puritans of New England, the Episcopalians of the southern states, 
the Pennsylvania Quakers, the Baptists, the mass of the followers of 
Whitefield and Wesley, and the Presbyterians; all brought and all adopted 
this great truth, and all sustain it, . . . all proclaim that Christianity 
to which the sword and fagot are unknown—gentle, tolerant Christianity 
—js the law of the land.” When the English ancestors of the writer of 
this book notice landed at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1636, the little 
band of colonists arranged for the building of a house of worship and a 
house for the minister whom they had brought with them, before they 
built their own homes. We find it impossible to notice this valuable 
little book in this year of our Lord 1908 without some reference to its 
author. This study of Christianity and the United States is, of course, 
one of the least of the products of the laborious and serviceable life of 
the builder of Harlem Park, Strawbridge, and First Churches in Balti- 
more, the establisher of Princess Anne Training School in Maryland, the 
rescuer of Martin Mission Institute at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in Germany, 
one of the founders of our West China Mission and of our Korean Mission, 
the projector and organizer of the Anglo-Japanese College at Tokyo, the 
creator of the Woman’s College of Baltimore and its president from 1880 
to 1908. All these and many other great things the author of this book 
has done. To speak of them at length this is not the time nor the place. 
His deeds are bearing rich fruit, decade after decade, the wide world 
over. Of some one it was once said: “He has the brain of a statesman, 
the fine intuitions of a woman, the laboriousness of a giant, and the heart 
of a little child.” Of whom that or its equivalent was first said, we do 
not know and are not interested to inquire. We do know that here on 
this page and in this connection they are not irrelevant, nor do they in- 
dicate that the editor is afflicted with a meandering or incoherent mind. 
This book, within reach of all, should be in the hands of all. As to the 
present status and prospects of Christianity in this country, Cardinal 
Gibbons, of Baltimore, recently expressed the opinion that America is 
becoming “a dechristianized nation.” Against this view Dr. Paret, Epis- 
copal Bishop of Maryland, sharply protests. A part of his reply follows: 
“The United States census of 1900 has not yet given its report of religious 
statistics, but that of 1890, the last accessible, gives on page 24 a state- 
ment and the facts and figures of the growth. Comparing conditions 
in 1890 with those in 1880, it shows that the number of communicants 
in the churches during those ten years grew from 9,263,364 to 13,158,363, 
an increase of 3,829,125, or 42.05 per cent. It adds the statement that 
the increase of the population of the country during the same time was 
only 24.86 per cent. So that the growth of the Christian religion was almost 
double the growth of population. Therefore the cardinal was mistaken 
in his statement that we are fast becoming ‘a dechristianized nation.’” 
We have seen no formal reply from Methodists to Cardinal Gibbons’ state- 
ment; but the Methodists are very busy preventing this from becoming 
“a dechristianized nation.” In passing, it is pertinent to remark that the 
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Roman Catholic conception of what constitutes Christianity is much 
narrower than the Protestant conception. 


Noon Day Addresses. By the Rev. W. L. Warxinson. 12mo, pp. 183. New York and 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Dr. WaTKINSON is no stranger in the pages of this Review; rather, ip 
one form or other, a frequent visitor. These sixteen addresses on themes 
affecting life are no way inferior to his best. The first six are about 
Christ in his relation to Thought, to Nature, to Life, to Death, to the 
Present, and to the Future: taken together, the six make a large, rich, 
splendid discourse. Instead of fragmentary extracts we present one of the 
addresses, knowing no surer way of sampling the book. We take the one 
on “Self Respect.” The text used is Neh. 6. 11: “And I said, Should such a 
man as I flee? and who is there, that, being as I am, would go into the 
temple to save his life? I will not goin.” Here is the address: 

“I. The nature of self-respect. It is very important that we get a 
clear view of this central virtue, for it is easy to mistake its real character. 
Self-respect is to be distinguished from vanity. Vanity is the vice of over. 
estimating ourselves on the grounds of what is superficial and accidental 
in our life. Men are vain about their beauty, their position, their wealth, 
their cleverness. In contradistinction to this, self-respect fixes on what is 
personal and intrinsic—it ie regard to our spirit, manhood, character. The 
creatures of vanity, the mashers of all spheres, are at the utmost remove 
from self-respect. Self-respect is not self-conceit. Self-respect is to be 
distinguishable from pride. Pride consists in exalting ourselves at the 
expense of others, in depreciating others, in scorning them, in trampling 
upon them if we dare. Pride is looking down upon our neighbors, self- 
respect the looking up to oneself. One of our writers complains that in 
modern times self-respect has given place to humility, but really there is 
no incompatibility between self-respect and humility. What is humility 
but the sense of our personal limitation and imperfection. And surely 
self-respect must be based on the sense of what we are, and not upon a 
false estimate of ourselves. Haughtiness, arrogance, contempt are far from 
the sense of a noble self-respect. True self-respect must do justice to all 
men, it is full of courtesy and magnanimity—to the poorest, the lowliest, 
the most unfortunate and despised. Self-respect is to be distinguished 
from selfishness. Some people imagine that self-respect means simply 
number one; that it consists in looking after your own rights and pleasures 
with the least possible regard to the rights and privileges of those about 
you. But self-respect is not egotism; it is not self-seeking, not self-glorifi- 
cation, not self-indulgence. Self-respect is eminently social, fully recogniz- 
ing the claims, the honors, the happiness of all men. My brethren, Chris- 
tianity has set this great doctrine in a true light. Whenever self-respect 
is spoken of by some, we are sent back to old Rome to study it. It is 
considered an ancient Roman virtue that we hardly understand in these 
days. We must study it in Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Cato, and Trajan. 
But in fact, Jesus Christ set this virtue forth in its truest light. He 
purified it from the base elements which adulterated the self-respect of 
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the Stoic—the vanity, the pride, the selfishness. Jesus Christ has taught 
us perfectly the crowning grace—he has taught us, O, wondrous lesson! 
how to make humility noble, how to make self-respect humble. Self- 
respect may be defined, then, as a true regard to the merit of our own 
personality—we respect ourselves for what we are in and by ourselves. It 
is the sense of individua! worth. It has nothing to do with pedigree—it is 
not a question of having a grandfather; it has nothing to do with rank; 
it is not a question of clothes—your fine apparel reflects credit on your 
tailor, your milliner, not on you; it has nothing to do with wealth—Dives 
may be without it, Lazarus may possess it. It is that sense of personal 
dignity which will not permit us to do base things, for fear of losing caste 
in our Own eyes. 

“II. The grounds of self-respect. In the New Review the other month 
was an article by Mrs. Lynn-Linton on ‘The Religion of Self-respect.’ 
This writer tells us that ‘self-respect is essentially self-supported, and is— 
because it is.’ But this will not do. If I am to appeal to my own inherent 
dignity, I must know in what that dignity consists. If we are to 
respect ourselves there must be in us something to respect. There is 
nothing more laughable than to see a man insisting on his dignity 
when we all know that there is no dignity to insist upon. It is all very 
well to tell us that self-respect has nothing to do with spiritual religion 
nor imaginative theologies, that it is because it is, but we know that it is 
not self-supporting, that it must rest on something. What, then, is that 
‘something’ on which we base a really large and noble and rational self- 
respect? (i) Self-respect must spring from the consciousness that we have 
agreat nature, and that we duly honorit. This is really the first foundation 
of self-respect. If our nature has in it no intrinsic grandeur, there is no 
foundation for any self-respect properly so called. If you degrade man 
into a mere machine, or a mere animal, regarding him as nothing more 
than the expression of blind force, where is the room for self-respect in 
any worthy acceptation of that term? One of our skeptics speaks of ‘the 
strutting importance of creatures with a private soul to save.’ What does 
he mean? He means that the consciousness of the spirituality of our 
nature gives us the sense of personal dignity. It does, and what should 
we be without that sense? Our writers complain that the religion of self- 
respect is dead or dying; that the sense of self-respect was once a guiding 
pillar of fire, but that pillar has now burnt down to ashes; if this is in 
any degree true, may it not be traced to the fact that many of our teachers 
have persistently sought to degrade human nature, to identify it with the 
brute, to pour upon it all kinds of ridicule and contempt? Revelation, by 
assuring us of the inherent essential greatness of our nature, supplies the 
first grand reason for human self-respect. So long, then, as we act worthily 
we may all of us live with a lofty sense of our personal consequence. 
Whatever else we may be, we are men, with all the glory and hope that 
such rank implies. We may be obscure, unsuccessful, poor, afflicted, but we 
are still of royal lineage, the image of God is in us, eternity is set in our 
heart, to us pertains an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. In deepest misfortune we may still respect ourselves. But we 
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must act wortaily, otherwise the sense of having acted unworthily wil) gy 
us with shame and loathing. We say of a man who has been guilty of 
some fault or other: ‘He lowered himself,’ ‘He let himself down.’ Yes, aj 
sin is a lowering of ourselves. He who acts justly, faithfully, purely, 
rationally maintains the high level of his nature, nay, is ever raising him. 
self to fuller perfection and blessedness; but acting selfishly, sensually we 
debase ourselves. “Man being in honor, and understanding not, becomes 
like the beasts which perish.’ And when we have lowered ourselves we 
know it. We may act a base part, act from unworthy motives, and stil] 
retain our credit with the world. They do not know our sin and guilt, but 
we know ourselves, and no sooner do we act beneath the dignity of our 
divine and rational nature than we lose caste in our own eyes and prove a 
sense of degradation no beast may know. Brethren, in days of temptation 
let us remember our divine origin, our divine spirit, our divine calling. 
Should such a man as I lie, cheat, debauch myself with drink, stain myself 
with uncleanness? should I stoop to folly, play the fool? Nehemiah would 
not commit sacrilege by fleeing into the temple to save his life; he felt that 
he was a temple himself, and that the indwelling, overshadowing Deity 
would preserve him. Brethren, remember that you are living temples, that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you; honor yourselves, keep yourselves in 
holiness of thought and life, and God will hide you in the secret place; but 
if any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy. (ii) Self-respect 
must spring from the consciousness that we have a great name, and 
that we live up to it. It has been said that ‘men live up to their name.’ 
There is great truth in this; let a man inherit a great name, or acquire a 
great name, and there is in him an instinctive ambition to live up to it—he 
does not like to fall below his title and reputation. But, brethren, we bear 
a great name, the greatest name—we are called Christians. The name that 
expresses the utmost grandeur of spirit, beauty of character, magnanimity 
of life. This name is ours—strangely enough it is our happy lot to bear 
this supreme designation. Just as we fall short of the glorious ideal we 
have in Christ shall we injure our sense of self-respect; just as we are 
faithful to that ideal shall our sense of self-respect be most delicate and 
precious. Live up to your name. Do it in every season of temptation. 
Say, should such a man as I, called by Christ’s name, registered with his 
people, rejoicing in his fellowship, called to his eternal glory—should I 
do this thing, so false, so spotted, so mischievous? Live up to your name. 
Do it in respect to every perfection of character. Say, should such a man 
as I, called by his name who was full of living beauty, in whom there was 
no guile—should I be content with a superficial, imperfect, irregular good- 
ness? Live up to your name. Do it in respect to the service of your 
generation. Say, should such a man as I, called by his name who laid 
down his life for the world—should I be slothful, illiberal, selfish? 0, 
there is a wonderful power in a great name! The stammerer remember- 
ing Demosthenes waxes eloquent; the painter remembering Raphael finds 
his canvas flush with a line of deeper beauty; the soldier recalling the 
name of Alexander grows into a hero; and shall not the name of Christ 
inspire us, and make us to share our Lord’s perfection? At every turn 
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remember your great name, live up to it, and you may be as poor as your 
Master was, persecuted as he was, crushed as he was, but you shall share 
his sense of self-respect and wear ever the crown of thorns as a crown of 
glory. (iii) Self-respect must spring from the consciousness that we have 
a great work to do and that we do it. A man respects himself just as he 
knows the importance of the task assigned him. Nehemiah, in the text, 
felt this, ‘I am doing a great work.’ He was intrusted with a grand task, 
he was a man of consequence, and he respected himself accordingly. He 
who is to feel self-respect must know that his work is a great work, and 
that he is faithfully doing it. If our work is contemptible, there can be no 
self-respect; if our work is grand, but left undone, there can be none. 
But can every worker in this human hive say, ‘I am doing a great work’? 
Every worker may declare this as truly as Nehemiah could. Never impair 
your sense of dignity by thinking your work poor. ‘Magnify your office’ 
whatever it may be, and be sure when you have magnified it to the utmost 
you have not perceived a thousandth part of its grandeur and importance. 
Edward Smith, in his most interesting book, Three Years in Central 
London, tells of a poor workingman coming into the church and exclaim- 
ing: ‘Before the Mission started I was a nobody here; but now I am a some- 
body.’ Yes, it is the mission of Christianity to make the lowliest man 
feel his personal dignity and his great importance as one of the workers 
of the world. You have a great work; do it. Be able today to say with 
your Master, ‘Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?’ Be 
able to say with him tomorrow, ‘I have finished the work thou gavest me 
to do.” And you shall have a sense of dignity beyond purple robes or 
hoops of gold. 

“IIL. The value of self-respect. (i) It has a guiding value in all 
times of perplexity. In the rebuilding of Jerusalem Nehemiah found many 
enemies who sought to embarrass him and to arrest the great work in 
which he was engaged. Among other stratagems, a false prophet, 
Shemaiah, who was hired by Tobiah and Sanballat, tried to induce the 
noble patriot to take an illegal step. He told Nehemiah that his enemies 
intended to kill him in the night, and he advised him to flee into the Holy 
Place of the temple, and to protect his life from the machinations of his 
enemies by closing the temple doors. Now, to enter and to shut himself 
within the Holy Place would have been a grave desecration of the house of 
God, an indiscretion his enemies would immediately have laid hold of to 
discredit him, to destroy his reputation and authority. Nehemiah might 
easily have been imposed upon by the cunning, plausible scheme, but he 
was saved by his sense of self-respect. ‘Should such a man as I flee? and 
what man like me would go into the temple to save his life? I will not 
go in.” His sense of self-respect saved him from the crafty counsel of his 
masked foe. My brethren, self-respect has a true instinct in moments of 
perplexity and peril. (ii) It has an inspiring value in days of temptation 
and danger. Nehemiah felt that he could die,. but he could not do the 
illegal thing. He was building the wall about Jerusalem, but his sense of 
self-respect was a grander wall about himself. And so it ever strengthens 
men. It will not permit the politician to change his coat for the sake of 
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office; it will net permit the shopkeeper to lie for the sake of lucre; it wit 
not permit the literary man to write below himself for the sake of 
popularity or pence; it will not permit the man tempted by fashion or 
pleasure to barter his birthright for red pottage. It makes the man, the 
hero, the martyr. (iii) It has a social value. Nehemiah was a patriot—he 
lived for his nation, he was ready to die for it, and his self-respect only 
made such patriotism possible. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ 
What does the Decalogue mean? Thou shalt respect thy neighbor as 
thyself; and it is only as a man does respect himself that he can respect 
other people, live for them, suffer for them, die for them. He who has no 
self-respect regards society with his tongue in his cheek. He who feels 
the dignity of human nature in himself, the grandeur of human duty in his 
own vocation, the glory and blessedness of Christianity in his own expe- 
rience, he regards all men with sympathy and admiration, and is prepared 
to make great sacrifices on their behalf. Truly, self-respect is the root. 
work of respect for others. True to our own selves, we cannot be false to 
any man. If you have a true self-regard, it will make you considerate, 
respectful, sympathetic, just, and generous to all. Honor yourself, and 
you shall honor all men. (iv) It is the secret of personal satisfaction. 
Cae of our poets writes: 


Colder far than frozen snow, 
Bitterer than death or woe, 
Heaviest load by mortal borne 
Is the burden of self-scorn. 
Yes, heaviest load of all that can burden mortality is that. To be mean in 
one’s own eyes, to know that we do shabby things, despicable things, to 
loathe ourselves and yet have to live with ourselves, this is bitterer than 
death or woe—it is hell. On the other side, self-respect is just as precious 
as self-scorn is terrible—it is the serenity of heaven. We can bear any 
suffering, any sorrow, any scorn, so long as we do not scorn ourselves. As 
Spenser sings: 
Losse is no shame, nor to be lesse than foe, 
But to be lesser than thyself. 
O, be not lesser than thyself, and there is no shame to thee—only glory, 
honor, immortality! Let us see to it that we have the witness of God's 
Spirit and our own.” 


os; ——— 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


John Jasper. By Wititam E. Harcugr, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 183. New York and Chicago 

Fleming H. Reveli Company. Price, cloth, with portrait, $1, net. 

Tuts book makes it appear that John Jasper was the mightiest colored 
preacher in America. Many of his utterances are printed here, and their 
childlike simplicity and faith, expressed in the fiery eloquence of a wonder- 
ful imagination, easily explain his wonderful influence among white as well 
as among colored people. Certainly the pastor of the Sixth Mcunt Zion 
Colored Baptist Church was at times a tremendous preacher. He lived 
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forty years before the war and forty years after it. He was a slave for 
fifty years, and a gentleman of the old plantation school. His story is 
told in this book by a Virginian who has his Southern prejudices and feels 
no call to sound the praises of the Negro race; so his picture of this black 
preacher is not likely to be overdone: it is most likely to be undeniably 
true. Old Jasper died in Richmond the day the huge Jefferson Hotel was 
destroyed by fire. The Richmond Despatch said he was as much a Rich- 
mond institution as the big hotel was. More than that, he was a national 
figure. ‘His fame was due in part to his sermon, “De Sun Do Move,” but 
chiefly to a strong personality, deep conviction, and devout Christian 
character. “He followed his divine calling faithfully, desiring to save 
souls for heaven, and determined, as far as he could, to make the will and 
ways of his God known to men, his saving health among all nations. 
And the Lord poured upon his servant Jasper ‘the continual dew of his 
blessing.” We cannot reproduce the sermons given in Dr. Hatchers 
book on “Whar Sin Kum Frum,” “Dem Sebun Wimmin,” “De Stone Cut 
Out of De Mounting,” and “De Sun Do Move,” nor the exciting and won- 
derful chapter, “One Jasper Day in the Spring Time of 1878.” But we 
must give some sample of the style of this black phenomenon, and we 
give “Jasper’s Picture of Heaven,” in the author’s words: “I never heard 
Jasper preach a sermon on heaven, nor did I ever hear of his doing so. 
So far as my observation goes, sermons on heaven have failed to edify the 
thoughtful—sometimes proving distinctly disappointing. It was not to 
Jasper’s taste to argue on heaven as a doctrine. With him it was as if he 
were camping outside of a beautiful city, knowing much of its history and 
inhabitants, and in joyous expectation of soon moving into it. The im- 
mediate things of the kingdom chiefly occupied his attention; but when 
his sermons took him into the neighborhood of heaven he took fire at once 
and the glory of the celestial city lit his face and cheered his soul. This 
sermon, while not on heaven, reveals his heart-belief in it, and its vital 
effect upon his character. Imagine a Sunday afternoon at his church—a 
fair, inspiring day. His house was thronged to overflowing. It was the 
funeral of two persons—William Ellyson and Mary Barnes. The text is 
forgotten, but the sermon is vividly recalled. From the start Jasper 
showed a burden and a boldness that promised rich things for his people. 
At the beginning he betrayed some hesitation—unusual for him. ‘Lemme 
say,’ he said, ‘a word about dis William Ellersin. I say it de fust an’ git 
it orf mer min’. William Ellersin was no good man—he didn’t say he 
wus; he didn’t try to be good, an’ de tell me he die as he live, ’out Gord 
an’ out hope in de worl’. It’s a bad tale to tell on ’im, but he fix de story 
hissef. As de tree falls dar mus it lay. Ef you wants folks who live 
wrong to be preached an’ sung to glory, don’ bring ’em to Jasper. Gord 
comfut de monur an’ warn de onruly. But, my brutherin,’ he brightened 
as he spoke, ‘Mary Barnes wus difrunt. She wer wash’d in de blood of de 
Lam’ and walk’d in white; her r’ligion was of Gord. Yer could trust 
Mary anywhar; nuv’r cotch ’er in dem playhouses ner friskin’ in dem 
dances; she wan’ no streetwalk’r trapsin’ roun’ at night. She love de 
house of de Lord; her feet clung to de straight and narrer path; I know’d 
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her. I seen her at de prarmeetin’—seed her at de supper—seed her 
at de preachin’, an’ seed her tendin’ de sick an’ helpin’ de mounin’ 
sinn’rs. Our Sister Mary, good-by. Yer race is run, but yer crown 
is shure.’ From this Jasper shot quite apart. He was ful! of fire, 
humor gleamed in his eye, and freedom was the bread of his soul. By 
degrees he approached the realm of death, and he went as an invader. 
A note of defiant challenge rang in his voice and almost blazed on his lips. 
He escorted the Christian to the court of death, and demanded of the 
monster king to exhibit his power to hurt. It was wonderful to see how 
he pictured the high courage of the child of God, marching up to the very 
face of the king of terrors and demanding that he come forth and do his 
worst. Death, on the other hand, was subdued, slow of speech, admitted 
his defeat, and proclaimed his readiness to serve the children of 1m. 
manuel. Then he affected to put his mouth to the grave and cried aloud: 
‘Grave! Grave! Er, Grave!’ he cried as if addressing a real person, “‘Whar’s 
yer vict’ry? I hur you got a mighty banner down dar, an’ you turrurizes 
ev’rybody wat comes ‘long dis way. Bring out your armies an’ furl fo’th 
yer bann’rs of vict’ry. Show yer’ han’ an’ let ’em see wat you 
kin do.” Then he made the grave reply: ‘Ain’t got no vict'ry now; 
had vict’ry, but King Jesus pars’d through dis country an’ tord my 
banners down. He says his peopl’ shan’t be troubled no mo’ forev’r; 
an’ he tell me ter op’n de gates an’ let ’um pass on dar way to 
glory. O, my Gord,’ Jasper exclaimed, in thrilling voice, ‘did yer hur dat? 
My Master Jesus done jerk’d de sting of death, done broke de scept’r of de 
king of tur’rs, an’ he done gone inter de grave an’ rob it uv its victor’ous 
banners, an’ fix’d nice an’ smooth for his people ter pass through. Mo’ en 
dat, he has writ a song, a shoutin’ anthim for us to sing when we go thur, 
passin’ suns an’ stars, an’ singin’ dat song, “Thanks be onter Gord—be 
onter Gord who give us de vict’ry thru’ de Lord Jesus Christ.”’ Too well 
I know that I do scant justice to the greatness of Jasper by this outline of 
his transcendent eloquence. The whole scene, distinct in every detail, was 
before the audience, and his responsive hearers were stirred into uncon- 
trollable excitement. ‘My bruthrin’, Jasper resumed very soberly, ‘I oft’n 
ax myself how I'd behave merself ef I was ter git to heav’n. I tell you I 
would tremble fo’ de consequinces. Eben now when I gits er glimpse— 
jist a peep into de pallis of de King, it farly runs me ravin’ ’stracted. 
What will I do ef I gits thar? I ’spec I'll make er fool of myself, ’cause I 
ain’t got de pritty ways an’ nice manners my ole Mars’ Sam Hargrove 
used to have, but ef I git thar, they ain’t goin’ to put me out. Mars’ Sam’)! 
speak fur me an’ tell ’em to teach me how to do. I sometimes thinks if 
I’s “lowed to go free—I ‘specs to be free dar, I tell you, b’leve I'll jest do de 
town—walkin’ an’ runnin’ all roun’ to see de home which Jesus dun built 
for his people. Fust of all, I’d go down an’ see de river of life. I lov’s to 
go down to de ole muddy Jemes—mighty red an’ muddy, but it goes "long 
so gran’ an’ quiet like ’twas *tendin’ to business—but dat ain’t nothin’ to 
the river which flows by de throne. I longs fer its crystal waves, an’ de 
trees on de banks, an’ de all mann’rs of fruits. Dis old head of mine oft’n 
gits hot with fever, aches all night an’ rolls on de piller, an’ I has many 
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times desired to cool it in that blessed stream as it kisses de banks of dat 
upper Canaan. Blessed be de Lord! De thought of seein’ dat river, drinkin’ 
its water an’ restin’ un’r dose trees * Then suddenly Jasper began to 
intone a chorus in a most affecting way, no part of which I can recall 
except the last line: ‘0, what mus’ it be to be thar! Aft’r dat,’ Jasper 
continued with quickened note, ‘I’d turn out an’ view de beauties of de city 
—de home of my Father. I'd stroll up dem abenuse whar de children of 
Gord dwell an’ view dar mansions. Father Abraham, I’m sure he got a 
grate pallis, an’ Moses, what ’scorted de children of Israel out of bondige 
thru’ de wilderness an’ to de aidge of de Promised Lan’, he must be 
pow’rful set up being sich er man as he is; an’ David, de king dat made 
pritty songs, I’d like to see ‘is home, an’ Paul, de mighty scholar who got 
struck down out in de "Mascus road, I want to see his mansion, an’ all of 
‘em. Den I would cut roun’ to de back streets an’ look for de little home 
whar my Saviour set my mother up to housekeepin’ when she got thar. I 
‘spec to know de house by de roses in de yard an’ de vine on de poch.’ As 
Jasper was moving at feeling pace along the path of his thoughts, he 
stopped and cried: ‘Look dar; mighty sweet house, ain’t it lovely?’ Sud- 
denly he sprang back and began to shout with joyous clapping of hands. 
‘Look dar; see dat on de do; hallelujah, it’s John Jasper. Said he was 
gwine to prepar a place for me; dar it is. Too good for a po’ sinner like 
me, but he built it for me, a turn-key job, an’ mine forev’r.’ Instantly he 
was singing his mellow chorus ending as before with, ‘O, what mus’ it be 
to be thar!’ From that scene he moved off to see the angelic host. There 
were the white plains of the heavenly Canaan—a vast army of angels with 
their bands of music, their different ranks and grades, their worship before 
the throne and their pealing shouts as they broke around the throne of 
God. The charm of the scene was irresistible; it lifted everybody to a 
sight of heaven, and it was all real to Jasper. He seemed entranced. As 
the picture began to fade up rose his inimitable chorus, closing as always: 
‘O, what mus’ it be to be thar!’ Then there was a long wait. But for 
the subdued and unworldly air of the old preacher—full seventy years old 
then—the delay would have dissolved the spell. ‘An’ now, frenz,’ he said, 
still panting and seeking to be calm, ‘ef yer’ll ’scuse me, I'll take er trip 
to de throne an’ see de King in ‘is roy’l garmints.’ It was an event to 
study him at this point. His earnestness and reverence passed al! speech, 
and grew as he went. The light from the throne dazzled him from afar. 
There was the great white throne—there, the elders bowing in adoring 
wonder—there, the archangels waiting in silence for the commands of the 
King—there the King in his resplendent glory—there in hosts innumerable 
were the ransomed. In point of vivid description it surpassed all I had 
heard or read. By this time the old Negro orator seemed glorified. Earth 
could hardly hold him. He sprang about the platform with a boy’s alert- 
ness; he was unconsciously waving his handkerchief as if greeting a con- 
querer; his face was streaming with tears; he was bowing before the 
Redeemer; he was clapping his hands, laughing; shouting, and wiping the 
blinding tears out of his eyes. It was a moment of transport and un- 
matched wonder to everyone, and I felt as if it could never cease, when 
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suddenly in a new note he broke into his chorus, ending with the soul. 
melting words: ‘O, what mus’ it be to be thar!’ It was a climax of 
climaxes. I supposed nothing else could follow. We had been up so often 
and so high we could not be carried up again. But there stood Jasper, 
fully seeing the situation. He had seen it in advance and was ready. ‘My 
bruthrin,’ said he as if in apology, ‘I done fergot somethin’. I got ter tek 
anuth’r trip. I ain’t visit’d de ransum of de Lord. I can’t slight dem. | 
knows heap ov ’em, an’ I’m boun’ to see 'em.’ In a moment he had us 
out on the celestial plains with the saints in line. There they were— 
countless and glorious! We walked the whole line and had a sort of 
universal handshake in which no note of time was taken. ‘Here’s Brer 
Abul, de fust man whar got here; here’s Brer Enoch whar took er stroll 
an’ straggled inter glory; here’s ole Ligie, whar had er carriage sent fur 
‘im an’ comed a nigher way to de city.” Thus he went on greeting pa- 
triarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, his brethren and loved ones gone 
before until suddenly he sprang back and raised a shout that fairly shook 
the roof. ‘Here she is; I know’d sh’d git here; why, Mary Barnes, you got 
home, did yer?” A great handshake he gave her and for a moment it 
looked as if the newly glorified Mary Barnes was the center of Jasper’s 
thoughts; but, as if by magic, things again changed and he was singing 
at the top of his voice the chorus which died away amid the shrieks and 
shouts of his crowd with his plaintive note: ‘O, what mus’ it be to be 
thar!’ Jasper dropped exhausted into a chair and some chief singer of 
the old-time sort, in noble scorn of all choirs, struck that wondrous old 
song, ‘When Death Shall Shake My Frame,’ and in a moment the great 
building throbbed and trembled with the mighty oid melody. It was sung 
as only Jasper’s race can sing, and especially as only Jasper’s emotional 
and impassioned church could sing it. This was Jasper’s greatest sermon. 
In length it was not short of an hour and a half—maybe it was longer 
than that. He lifted things far above all thought of time, and not one 
sign of impatience was seen. The above sketch is all unworthy of the 
man or the sermon. As for the venerable old orator himself he was in his 
loftiest mood—free in soul, alert as a boy, his imagination rioting, his 
action far outwent his words, and his pictures of celestial scenes glowed 
with unworldly luster. He was in heaven that day, and took us around 
in his excursion wagon, and turning on the lights showed us the City of 
the Glorified. What is reported here very dimly hints at what he made 
us see. Not a few of Richmond’s most thoughtful people, though some of 
them laid no claim to piety, were present, and not one of them escaped 
the profound spiritual eloquence of this simple-hearted old soldier of the 
cross. Valiant, heroic old man! He stood in his place and was not afraid. 
He gave his message in no uncertain words—scourged error wherever 
it exposed its front, stood sentinel over the Word of God, and was never 
caught sleeping at his post.” So says Dr. Hatcher. And we say that we 
would rather be black John Jasper, rich with his literalistic expectations 
of heaven, than to be the most learned of the illuminati whose learning 
brings them nothing better than arid and cheerless unbelief, and who 
conduct with polished, cold, and awful ritual the funeral of “The Great 
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Companion.” Flatly, we count them bigger fools than Jasper was. Wisdom 
made her dwelling place with him and not with them. We agree with 
George MacDonald when he said: “I would rather dance with the wildest 
of fanatics, rejoicing over a change in his own nature, than to sit in the 
seat of the dull of heart to whom the Old, Old Story is an outworn tale.” 


Cowper. By Gotpwin Surru. 12mo, pp. 135, New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
cloth, 40 cents, net. 

Tus is one of the sixty-five volumes on as many writers in the 
English Men of Letters series issued by Macmillan, with John Morley as 
supervising editor of the whole series. To find Goldwin Smith selected to 
write on Cowper is something like the surprise of finding John Morley 
writing the Life of Gladstone; in both cases author and subject are far 
apart in some serious respects, and yet in each case the author writes with 
circumspect and genuine fairness. Cowper was the great poet of the reli- 
gious revival in the latter part of the eighteenth century in England, 
which was called Evangelicalism within the establishment and Methodism . 
without. Thus he was associated with Wesley and Whitefield, as well 
as with the philanthropists of the movement, such as Wilberforce, Thorn- 
ton, and Clarkson. He received from nature a large measure of the gifts 
of genius and a still larger measure of its painful sensibilities, which 
unfitted him for wrestling with a rough world but served to chasten and 
purify his gentle spirit. That such a man should have become a power 
among men in such an age Goldwin Smith regards as “a remarkable 
triumph of the influences which have given birth to Christian civilization.” 
It was an age in which ignorance, brutality, and drunkenness reigned 
among the people, while in high social circles religion was dead and 
fashionable vices rampant. To most of these the preaching of the gospel 
was an offense. When Lady Huntingdon asked the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham to come and hear Whitefield, she received this reply: “I thank your 
ladyship for information concerning the Methodist preachers; but their 
doctrines are strongly tinctured with disrespect toward their superiors. 
It is monstrous for persons of rank to be told that they have a heart as 
sinful as the common wretches that crawl on the earth. This is highly 
offensive and insulting; and I cannot but wonder that your ladyship should 
relish sentiments so much at variance with high rank and good breeding.” 
Delicacy of constitution and weakness of digestion made Cowper the victim 
at times of hypochondria. During those attacks he suffered mental distress 
in matters of religion. Goldwin Smith shows his intelligence and good 
sense in pointing out that religion had nothing to do with causing these 
attacks of gloom. Cowper had them before he ever became religious; their 
cause was pathological. Professor Smith says: “A votary of wealth, when 
his brain gives way under disease or age, fancies that he is a beggar. A 
Methodist, when his brain gives way under the same circumstances, fancies 
that he is forsaken of God. In both cases the root of the malady is 
physical.” Cowper’s depression usually yielded to air, exercise, sunshine, 
and cheerful society. A stroll in fine weather on the hills, or the company 
of a wholesome and cheerful friend like Lady Hesketh, generally dispelled 
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his gloom. For the correction of false impressions seen frequently in 
newspaper statements it is necessary to say that what is described as 
“religious mania” is hardly ever caused by religious services. Religion js 
no way responsible for it. The cause is physical; it is due to a patho- 
logieal condition; the delusions and excitements which are produced by 
some physical trouble merely take in some cases a religious direction, as in 
most cases they take some other very different direction. Religion makes 
for health and a sound mind and good cheer. As Cowper's hypochondria 
arose out of an abnormal physical condition, so its cure was effected by 
wise medical treatment. And as his sickness was accompanied by doubts, 
fears, and distresses as to religion, so his recovery was marked by restored 
faith, confidence, and cheerfulness. He rises one morning feeling better: 
grows cheerful over his breakfast, takes up his Bible, which in his fits of 
hypochrondia he always threw aside, and turns to a verse in the Epistle to 
the Romans. Then he says: “Immediately I received strength to believe, and 
the full beams of the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me. I saw the 
sufficiency of the atonement he had made, my pardon in his blood, and the 
fullness and completeness of his justification. In a moment I believed 
and received the gospel.” Goldwin Smith says that the Evangelical Move. 
ment was a preaching of Christianity anew. In the great revival there were 
two elements: the darker and sterner element was Calvinist with such as 
Toplady, while the milder and gentler element looked up to Wesley and 
bore with him the glorious ignominy of being Arminian. Speaking of 
Evangelicalism and Methodism, Professor Smith says: “They are not things 
of the past. If Evangelicalism has been reduced in the Anglican Established 
Church to a narrow domain by the advancing forces of Ritualism on 
one side and of Rationalism on the other, Methodism has grown to 
be the great Protestant church, especially on the western side of the 
Atlantic. The spiritual fire which it has kindled, the character it 
has produced, the moral reforms it has wrought, the works of charity 
and philanthropy to which it has given birth are matters not only of 
memory but of present experience and observation.” Just here we come 
upon the part referring to Lord Dartmouth, the Methodist Earl after whom 
Dartmouth College is named, and to John Newton, one of the foremost 
leaders and preachers of the revival, a few of whose sayings we will quote. 
“I see in this world two heaps, one of human happiness the other of 
misery; now, if I can take but the smallest bit from one heap and add it to 
the other, I carry a point:—if, as I go home, a child has dropped and lost 
a half-penny, and by giving it another I can wipe away its tears, I feel 
I have done something.” This reminds us of Emily Dickinson’s verse: 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shal] not live in vain. 

If I can ease one life its aching, 
Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 
Into his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 
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And now a bit from John Newton again: “If two angels came down from 
heaven to execute a divine command, and one was appointed to conduct 
an empire and the other to sweep a street, they would feel no inclination 
to change employments; each would be content with his heaven-appointed 
task.” “A Christian should never be a sloven; if he be but a shoe-cleaner, 
he should be the best in the parish.” “My principal method for defeating 
heresy is by establishing truth. One proposes to fill a bushel with tares; 
now if I can fill it first with wheat, I shall defy his attempts.” One 
cheerful old lady at Olney, who sat under Calvinistic preaching, made her 
peace with the doctrine of predestination in this happy, almost merry, 
fashion: “If God had not chosen me before I was born and before he saw 
me, I am sure he would have seen nothing in me to choose me for after- 
ward.” We must quote one more testimony from Goldwin Smith (as a 
fair-minded and intelligent historian) to the work which Methodism did, 
and forever goes on doing: “Let it always be remembered that besides its 
theological side, the Revival in England had its philanthropic and moral 
side; that it abolished the slave trade and at last slavery; that it waged 
war, and effective war, under the standard of the gospel, upon masses of 
vice and brutality, which had been totally neglected by the torpor of the 
Established Church; and that among large classes of the people it was the 
great civilizing agency of the time.” Page 96 brings us to Cowper’s letters, 
of which Agnes Repplier in a recent volume says: “The publication of 
Cowper’s letters, so matter of fact, so temperate and truthful, in 1804 
struck a chill into the hearts of the elaborate, elegant, artificial, and gush- 
ing letter-writers of that period. These were shocked by the commonness 
and popularity of his letters. Here was a man who wrote about beggars and 
postmen, cats and kittens, buttered toast and the kitchen table; a man 
who actually looked at things before he described them (which was a 
startling innovation); a man who called the wind the wind, and butter- 
cups buttercups, and a hedgehog a hedgehog. The elegant, sentimental 
letter-writers who then occupied the field of correspondence said Cowper’s 
letters were ‘without imagination or eloquence.’ Investigating the rela- 
tions between the family cat and an intrusive viper was from their point 
of view unworthy the dignity of an author. His love of accurate detail, 
his shrewd humor, and his simple veracity were disconcerting to an 
artificial and meretricious age.” That the art of flying has progressed 
slowly appears from the fact that one hundred and twenty-five years ago 
this month of November, Cowper, in a letter to John Newton, seems to 
believe the time to be near at hand when men will fly. On November 
17, 1783, he wrote: “I dreamed last night that I drove myself through the 
upper regions in a balloon and pair, with the greatest ease and security. Hav- 
ing finished the tour I intended, I made a short turn, and with one flourish 
of my whip, descended; my horses curvetting and prancing with infinite 
spirit, but without the least danger to me or to my vehicle. But the 
time, we may suppose, is at hand, and seems to be prognosticated by my 
dream, when these airy excursions will be actual and universal, when 
judges will fly round their circuits and bishops their visitations; an’ 
when the tour of Europe will be so performed by all who travel mere 
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for the sake of saying they have made it.” An account of the methods 
then pursued in England by candidates electioneering for Parliament is 
too rich to omit. In a letter to a friend Cowper writes: “We were sitting 
yesterday, after dinner, the two ladies and myself, very composedly in 
our snug parlor, the ladies knitting and the gentleman winding worsted, 
when to our surprise a mob appeared before the window; a smart rap 
was heard at the door, the boys bellowed, and the maid announced Mr. 
Grenville, the candidate. The maid was instructed to order the crowd 
round to the back door as the proper way of approach. In a few minutes, 
the yard, kitchen, and parlor were filled. The candidate for Parliament, 
advancing toward me, shook me by the hand with a degree of cordiality 
that was extremely seducing. He at once explained the purpose of his 
visit. I told him I had no vote, and no influence. The latter statement 
he was not willing to believe; but I persisted in my declaration, and the 
interview ended. The candidate squeezed my hand again, kissed the ladies, 
and withdrew, kissing the maid also as he passed out through the kitchen. 
He seemed, on the whole, a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman, 
young, genteel, and handsome. The boys halloo’d, the dogs barked, puss 
scampered, the hero, with his long train of obsequious followers, departed. 
The ladies and I made ourselves very merry over the adventure, and in a 
short time settled into our wonted tranquillity.” Such was the style of 
electioneering in England in those days. But in our time, a retired general 
of the British Army tells the writer of this book notice, that in standing for 
Parliament he himself and his wife and daughter made twelve thousand 
calls on the electors and families of his hoped-for constituency. The oscu- 


latory feature of candidating in the good old times has, however, been dis- 
carded by our more decorous and circumspect modern days. 
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“Where can | invest my money so that it 


‘ 
“will be safe and where I can have it when ) 
“wanted, and yet so it will bring me rea- | | 
“sonable earnings when invested?” 


No doubt you have often asked yourself this question, and ‘ 
the following letters to this Company will help you answer it 
to your satisfaction. It is meeting the requirements of thou- 
sands of discriminating investors in all parts of the country, 
For obvious reasons, we do not give, in this public manner, 
the names of writers of these letters, but will gladly supply 
any additional particulars or references upon request. 


== = 
From a Physician in Worcester County, Mass. 
“Your check for Eleven Hundred and Thirty-eight Dollars and Porty-claht Cents 




















($1138.48) covering the entire amount due on my account with your y, in 
interest to date, was duly received. Thanking you for past courtesies and also for the 
promptness in forwarding the check, I am.” Marcu 23, 1908, 


From St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 
“T enclose draft for $600 received on a mortgage drawing six per cent. interest. 
a wanted to pay up and I concluded your offer as good and safer ordinarily than it 
might be here, besides loss in. waiting for an investment.” APRIL 21, 1908. 
From Dutchess County, N. Y. 


“It is both pleasant and convenient to do business with you by mail.” 
APRIL 4, 1908. 
From an Attorney-at-Law in Lehigh County, Pa. 


“I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of yon of the 30th ult. containing check of 
$1012.50 in settlement of Certificate No. 1285, for w please thanks. I shall 


always have a good word for you whenever opportunity offers.” April 1, 1908, 
From Tioga County, Pa. 
“I received the check you sent me for Five Hundred and Five Dollars and Seven 


Cents. I thank for sending it so promptly. I have been well pleased with our busi- 
ness relations and hope to renew my account soon.” Marc# 18, 1908. 


WE PAY 5% PER YEAR 


No matter how soon you may have occasion to withdraw moneys placed with 
this Company, you are credited with earnings for every day invested. 
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Business established 15 years, subject to N. Y. Banking 
Law governing Savings Institutions. Assets $1,800,000. 
LET US MAIL YOU MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Industrial Savings 224 Loan Company 


11 Times Building Broadway and 42d Street, New York 
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THE JOLLY THREE 
reading the 


Sunday School Advocate 


Much interested in 
the puzzles 














are always interested in the future 


Winning welfare of the little people, and 


take pains to provide them with a 
Pastors bright, sprightly and attractive week- 
ly paper so they may be started early 
in forming the habit of good reading. The Sunday 
School Advocate has proved to be the best of all papers 
for this purpose. _Its interesting stories—most of them 
original and written expressly for this paper—are beau- 
tifully and appropriately illustrated. Any school can 
furnish this paper to its young feaders at a very moder- 
ate outlay. Its price is only 25 cents per copy for a 
year when subscribed for in lots of six or more copies to 
one address. As there are 52 issues, its cost is less 
than half a cent a number. 











Free Specimen Copies Promptly Furnished on Request 





These bright little fellows are representatives of the choice 
500,000 who cheerfully anticipate the weekly 
visits of the Sunday School Advocate 
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The Remainder of 1908 Free of Charée 


Is Your Home furnished with a Christian Family Newspaper? 
If not, we suggest you will do well to introduce 





The Christian Advocate for 1909 


A Welcome Visitor Leads the Procession 
in a ; of Christian 
Multitude of Homes Family Newspapers 


Consider a few of its popular features: 

It is edited by J. M. Buckley, D.D., who is considered by his associates 
of the Press generally to stand in the front rank of the leaders o{ 
public opinion. 

Its editorials touch all important questions; they strenuously oppose 
shams of all sorts, and they speak vigorously and clearly in favor 

of all things which are on the side of Intelligence and Morality. 

Its Contributors rank with the ablest and brightest writers of the day 
on topics of general interest. 

Its Sunday School Department contains an exposition of the current 
International Lessons and is very helpful to a parent or toa 
teacher in explaining the lesson to the children. 

In its Department, Home and Young People, it furnishes every week 
something entertaining and instructive for the Young People and 

the members of the home circle generally. 

It shows its readers how to preserve their Health, avoid Sickness, and 
make the most of their natural physical gifts. 

Its carefully prepared secular News of the Week gives a concise and 
comprehensive Current History of the World. 

It tells how the Methodist Episcopal Church is progressing and keeps 
its readers posted on everything of importance transpiring in 
other Churches. 

Its fine pictorial illustrations of men and events are prepared by an 
art st who is a specialist in this line of illustrations, and these 
pictures excel in number arid character those of any other news- 
paper of its class. 
Notwithstanding the increased expense incurred in keeping this peri- 
odical at the head of its class, its subscription price remains as 
heretofore, $2.50, postage included. Forty pages each issue, 
equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages every week. 


Specimen copy free on request 
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BETHLEHEM’S STAR 


A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 
Arranged by W. H. EBRIGHT 








CHEERFUL MUSIC, BRIGHT RECITATIONS, APPROPRIATE RESPON- 
SIVE READINGS. A DELIGHTFUL SERVICE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
Net price per 100, $2.00; by mail, $2.40 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


The Santa Claus Club 


Libretto by J. W. CARPENTER 
Music by CHARLES H. GABRIEL 
A Christmas Cantata for the children of the 
Church and Sunday School. The requirements to 
present it are very simple. 


Price, per copy, postpaid .................- 
Price, per dozen, not prepaid ............. net, 3.00 


Entertaining Santa Claus 
Libretto by J. W. CARPENTER 
Music by CHARLES H. GABRIEL 


A juvenile cantata for Christmas time. Arranged 
for seven boys, six girls, a Santa Claus, and a chorus 
of fairies and brownies. 42 pages. 

Price, per copy, postpaid ................+06 $ 20 
Price, per dozen, not prepaid ............. 








The Shepherd’s King 
By EDWARD T. O’KANE 


For the Church Choir, or Sunday School, assisted 
by choir or chorus. The music is dignified but not 
difficult and abounds with pleasing and melodious 
themes. Any choir of average skill will find it 
easily within their range. 

Single copy, postpaid 
Per dozen, not prepaid ........ -eeeee net, 4.00 


Santa Claus and | Others 
By CHARLES H. GABRIEL 


A juvenile cantata for Christmas time. Easy 
music and setting. Only a few “ grown ups” are 
needed. Very practicable. 


Single copy, postpaid...... 
Per dozen, not prepaid .......... : 
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EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS FOR THE READING TABLE 





THE JESUIT 


By Felicia Buttz Clark 


' Size, 5}x7}. Binding, cloth. Pages, about 300 
Price, $1.25 


A story of unusual strength and power. In the 
mysterious, superstitious atmosphere of Rome, a si- 
lent contest is going on between the Jesuit power in 

_ the person of Padre Veroni, and modern thought 
represented by Don Paoli and an Italian marquis. The exact condition of 
Catholic affairs is cleverly depicted in the departure from 
the Roman Church of the best talent and strong intel- 
lects awake to modern religious thought, and the conver- 
sion to the church of natures highly susceptible to the 
mysterious and dramatic elements of the church service; 
and of those who are drawn into a confession of Catholic 
faith by the personal magnetism and dominant will of 
the Jesuit Padre Veroni. This Padre Veroni is a keen, 
alert student of human nature, highly cultured, of great 
ability and power, but a schemer and politician. The § 
elements of intrigue, variety of character, and accurate 
handling of true situations make the book of great value. 


THE PROPHET’S RAVEN 
By Mark Guy Pearse 
Sixe, 5x7}. Binding, cloth. Price, 75 cents 


A story of the happenings in an English vil- 
lage of Cornwall. It has the gentle scenery, 
quaint traditions, and humble & 

; folk that so appeal to the story- & 
loving heart. The heroine, Miss Zelia, spends her 
days in doing good so naturally and graciously, 
that, as the good folk said, ‘““The kindness was # 
almost doubled by the doing.’’ The most attrac- # 
tive thing about the story, however, is the touch fee 
of humor that relieves every pathetic incident fees 
of the Prophet’s Raven's many experiences. 
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The Seed of the Righteous 


By Frank T. Bullen 


Author of The Cruise of the Cachalot. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 postpaid 


A story of God’s care for ge=eerees 
the children of Christian par- Freguseaa 

ents. The hero, Dick Hertford, left with the 

care of his sisters and brother, upon the 

death of his parents, seeks in a manly way to 

make a home such as his Christian mother 

would wish. In the experiences of his life and 

in the development of character Dick learns 

that true happiness comes in being loyal to 

Christian principles. 
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IN THE IRON TIME 
By J. Wesley Hart 


Size, 4jx7}. Binding, cloth. Pages, viii and 420 
Price, $1.50 





A thrilling tale of love and war in those stormy days when 
Parliament rebelled against King Charles and Merry England be- 
came the scene of civil strife. The story follows the fortunes of 

, John de Vizart, a young man of mysterious 

PGES 5 3854 birth, who enters Cromwell’s Ironsides as cor- 
: #e<*) net and fights his way to honor and promotion. 
were : ies Amid the clash of swords and the thundering 

; se) charges of Roundheads and Cavaliers are spun 
ia several sweet love stories. Chief among these 

= is that of Colonel de Vizart and the royal 

1 Lady Eleanor Hilton. From its interest-com- 

pelling beginning to its final denowement it 

holds the reader in a grip of intensest interest. 
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minended by Leading Sunday School Workers 
THE LESSON HANDBOOK, 1909 





A Handy Vest-Pocket Commentary on the Internat). a] Sunda 
School Lessons for the entire year. Based on the ‘ext of the, 


AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 


By HENRY H. MEYER 
With an Introduction by JOHN T. McFARLAND, Editor 


Cloth, 20 cents, net; flexible leather, colored edges, 2; cents net 
Postage, 3 cents additional. Sie 

The Lesson Handbook has made for itself a uni 
the field of Sunday school lesson helps. To many it has become 
an indispensable pocket companion, packed as it is from cover to 
cover with concise and pithy lesson comments, which are simple 
yet adequate, compact yet comprehensive. 

The plan for each lesson includes the following separate treatments: Introduction, 
Textual Study, Application, and questions and topics For Further Discussion. 

No feature essential to an understanding of the lesson passage, its setting and context 
or the application of its practical teaching to life, has been omitted. It is supplied with 
illuminating previews, practical reviews, and ample notes on intervening events. — 

The present volume is the sixth of the series by the same author. It is intended for 
senior and adult classes, teachers, and pastors. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT BOOK, 1909 


THE GOLDEN TEXT BOOK, 1909, is intended for BOYS 
AND GIRLS and is especially suited for distribution by teacher, 
superintendent or pastor as a Christmas or New Year's keepsake 
to Junior or Intermediate pupils. It contains the 

Sunday School Lesson References 

Golden Texts and 

Daily Home Readings 
for the entire year, together with Editorial Paragraphs and other sup- 
plemental matter relating to the Sunday school lessons for the year. 

The present issue comprises 32 pages, is bound in a beautifully 
designed cover, and costs 30 cents per dozen, net; by mail, 35 
cents; or $2.00 per hundred, net; by mail, $2.30. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S 
By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT 
Vest-pocket size, leather, 25 cents, net; by mail, 28 cents 
This Book is a Fourfold Helper 
First: Its treatment of the International Lesson is different } 
from that of any other lesson help published and is especially 
designed to give the Superintendent material for use in directing 
the class study and giving desk reviews which will interest and 
edify the school. 
Second: A simple blackboard outline is given with every lesson, 
presenting its most important teachings to the eyes of the pupils. 
Third: Its ruled blank pages enable the Superintendent to | 
keep a ready reference record of the attendance of officers and 
scholars, Sabbath by Sabbath and teacher by teacher. 
Fourth: It gives a carefully selected list of books which 
will aid those who desire to study the subjects of the course of 
lessons, of general Sunday school work and missions. 
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A Mine of Helpfulness for Teachers of All Grades 


DREW SERMONS 


ON 


THE GOLDEN TEXTS 
FOR 1909== 


Edited by EZRA SQUIER TIPPLE, D.D. 














The reception given to the first volume of Drew Sermons 
on the Golden Texts of the International Sunday School 
Lessons was cordial. The book was unique in Sunday school 
literature, and the interest in it was gratifyingly widespread. 
Sunday school workers of all denominations found the short 
sermons, which were not intended to be expositions of the 
lessons, but rather brief dissertations on the Golden Texts, 
helpful, and have very heartily commended the undertaking. 
The Editor hopes that this new volume will be found equally 
suggestive. The writers of the sermons are professors and 
former students of Drew Theological Seminary of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, who with hundreds of other students 
of this honored institution are deeply interested in the spirit- 
ual well-being and religious training of the children and youth 
of this land and all lands. 

As so many of the lessons of this coming year have to do 
with the various missionary journeys of the great missionary 
Paul, his labors, his trials, and his successes, special attention 
is directed to the numerous contributions to the volume by 
some of the many graduates of Drew Theological Seminary 
who have heard the call of the ‘“‘ uttermost parts of the 
earth,” and are laboring in difficult foreign fields with dis- 
tinguished success. 

Crown $vo, cloth, gilt top. $1.25 net; postage, 13 cents. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


Pr Tr ee ee ss 


in anticipation of the fu- 
ture of the young people 
in your home you realize 
their characters will be 
formed to a large extent 
by the sort of reading that 
is furnished them. Many 
parents and teachers care- 
fully see that the young 
people in whom they are 
interested are supplied with 
a bright sprightly and pop- 
ular paper that will encourage them to become familiar 
with good literature. 

This is the reason why The Classmate is a welcome 
weekly visitor in 300,000 homes and is eagerly read 
by all the members of the household. 

Its alert editor is constantly on the lookout to discover 
and secure the best things obtainable for his grand 
army of constituents. 

If you are not acquainted with this paper, ask us 
to send you sample copies and suggest to your pastor or 
superintendent that it would be a good investment to 
supply the senior scholars of the Sunday school with 


The Classmate. 


Its price is only 75 cents a year for a single copy; in clubs of six or more 
to one address, 50 cents each. 
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Lesson Helps that Fit any Sunday School 
Hc A Suitable Outlt at Moderate Cont. 


Four Millions in Constant Use 
JOHN T. McF ARLAND, D.D., Editor, 


copy, 60 cents a year; in clubs of six copies and upward to one address, 50 cents each. 
ADULT BIBLE CLASS AND TEACHER-TRAINING MONTHLY 
first section is devoted to the work of the Adult Bible Class. Gives a special treatment 
International Uniform Lessons suited to adult classes. The second half is given over to teacher- 
ining. Se eee eee OF OD CS) Bee eles een wey 

s 
IOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY contains thoughts from the best 
for Senior Students, and other interesting points on the lessons. 20 


year. 
BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY. Biggest of all 
for its price. Two pages to each lesson, besides six pages of general matter. 


ILLUSTRATED BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY, Illustrated by lead. 
ing artists. Notes, questions, helpful thoughts. 12 cents a year. 
LESSON LEAF, Issued quarterly. Leaves cut for weekly distribution. 4 cents 


leaflet for the juniors. § Cents a year. 
BOYS AND GIRLS’ LESSON QUARTERLY. A beautiful high-clas 
illustrated publication for the juniors. Prepared by an accomplished teacher of junior classes. 
2 cents a year. 
BEREAN PRIMARY TEACHER. Issued quarterly. Prepared by a teacher 
long and successful experience in the conduct of a Primary Department. 40 cents 
; 12 cents a quarter. 
TURE LESSON PAPER. Issued monthly, but arranged for weekly dis- 
It is very popular with the little ones of the Primary Department. Single copy, 
5 cents a year; in clubs of six or over, to one address, 20 cents each. 
BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. Issued quarterly. Helps the Primary Teacher 
make instruction attractive. Pictures brilliantly illuminated. A splendid weekly object 
lesson for the young scholars. $3 a year. 
BEREAN LESSON PICTURES. Issued quarterly, Pretty and appropriate 
i for every Sunday of the year. The pictures are those of the ‘‘ Leaf Cluster ’’ in 
miniature. 10 Cents a year. : 
BIBLE STUDY HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY. = This popv- 
lar periodical enables those who cannot readily attend the Sabbath school to unite with those 
who do attend in the study of the International Lessons. Price, single copy, 25 cemts a year; 
in clubs of six or over, to one address, 20 Cents each. 
BEGINNERS’ LESSONS. © Issued quarterly. For teachers of 
Beginners under six years 


Specimen copies cheerfully furnished on request 


TON & MAINS so'rmavene NEW YORK 


BOSTON: 36 Bromfield St. PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Ave. DETROIT: Adams Ave., East 
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A GOOD CRITIC’S OPINION 

At the recent convention of the National Editorial Association, held 
in Saint Paul, Minn., Dr. T. N. Ivey, a highly esteemed journalist of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, delivered an able address on 
“ The Religious Newspaper in Our National Life,” from which we take 
the following extract : 

“The religious newspaper, even at its best, has not reached its golden 
age. Yet there is a large number which reflect such credit on the highest 
journalism as to be able to banish from the mind of the most fastidious ar- 
biter of elegance in the journalistic world all ideas of * poor kin’ and the 
usual treatment thereto accorded. It is a long list. One hardly knows 
where to begin. Take, however, The New York Christian Advocate for 
a@ representative. We have a periodical of forty pages, printed in clear 
type on a fine grade of book paper. The cover page is a thing of artistic 
beauty. The form is of the magazine kind. There is a variety of modern 
type. The eye rests on illustrations, some of which look like steel engrav- 
ings. We find weekly not fewer than sx pages of editorial matter bearing 
not only on ecclesiastical and spiritual matters, but on other subjects which 
are interesting the mind of the world—all throbbing with the vinle genius of 
who are experts in their line. Do we find reports of meetings, letters from 
preachers, the news of the church? Yes. We find also the latest reports 
of the greatest enterprises of the church throughout Christendom. There is 
alo a number of inviting departments, such as Sunday School Lesson, 
Household, Health, and News of the Week.” 

The selection of the Advocate as the representative of the religious 
._press by so eminent an authority as Dr. Ivey is very gratifying to the 
Editor and Publishers, and we doubt not it is also pleasing to the readers 
of the paper. 

The numbers of the Advocate for the remainder of 1908 will be 
furnished gratis to new subscribers for 1909. Specimen copies will be 
mailed to any address on request, free of charge. 

EATON & MAINS, Publishing Agents. 
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